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Hall’s Hair Renewer 


Falling Hair. Hall's Hair Renewer promptly falling hair because it des- 
the produce this trouble. 
be believe that the intelligent 
and Hall's Hair Renewer 
all ruff. +3 at once removes all dandruff from the scalp, 


germs. 
Hall’s Hair Renewer stimulates and nourishes the hair- 
bulbs and promotes a luxuriant growth of hair. 

A Soptendid Dressing. Hall's Hair Renewer does not interfere with curling 
or waving the hair. 

Your Doctor. Show this formula to your family physician. He is acquainted with 
each t, hence can give you a valuable opinion concerning its use for falling hair, 
R. P. Hatt & Oo., Nashua, N. H. 


rmeutla. cerin. Oapsicum. Tea. Rosemary Leaves. Bay Ram. 
Fo fa Boroglycerin. Alcohol. Water. Perfume. 


DOES NOT CHANGE THE COLOR OF THE HAIR 


494 RUTHERFORD AVE., CHARLESTOWN, MASS. Phone, Charlestown 600 
Dairy Laboratory, 70 Huntington Avenue, Boston Phone, Back Bay 4430 


24 Anson Street, Forest Hills, Mass. Phone, Jamaica 1010. 425 Main Street, Malden, Mass. Phone, Malden 1900 
Pleasant St., Watertown, Mass. Phone, Newton North 1340. 193 Alley St.. Lynn, Mass. Phone, Lynn 1410 
252 Bridge St., Salem, Mass. Phone,Salem 720. 629 Common Street, Lawrence, Mass , Phone, Lawrence 54 


Hood’s Milk! 


IT’S CHARACTER AND VALUE 
AS A FOOD 


Hood’s Milk is tested for'its palatability by an 
approved hygienic method. It is also tested daily 
for wholesumeness and richness in our Chemical 
and Bacteriological Laboratory. Its handling is 
kept under constant surveillance by medical ex- 
perts. 

Hood’s Milk of oe present high standard is an 
economical food which families of moderate in- 
come may freely purchase as a means of improving 
the character of the diet and of cheapening the it 
cost of the supply of animal food. | 

‘aaa and suggestions will be gratefully re- 
ceiv 


Hood's Milk is Pure, Clean and Safe ! 


IT HAS STOOD THE TEST OF 62 YEARS. 


H. P. HOOD & SONS 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
TRADE MARK Milk, Cream and All Dairy Products 
General Offices and Chemical and Bacteriological Laboratory 


BRANCHES 
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The Gift that Pleases Everybody 
Useful Forever To All Who Write 


. 


Where Quality Counts 
It’s Folly To Be Unwise, therefore ee 


your oe“ selection of Waterman's Ideals will prove to be the wisest preparation you can 
make for Christmas. The quality is standard the world overand is guaranteed by the trade- 
mark. Exclusive designs in handsome Holly Boxes in all sizes and styles may be pur- 

now. The above styles and prices are merely suggestive, Clip-Cap in German 
Silver costs 25 cents ,eXxtra. 


From the best dealers who sell fountain pens 


L. ©. Waterman Go., 173 Broadway, New York 
8 School St., Boston 209 State St., Chicago 734 Market St.. San Francisco 
136 st. James St.. Montreal iz Golden Lane, London 6 Rue de Hanovre, Paris 
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MANY BOOKS IN a SINGLE VOLUME 


INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY} 


Divide the International into its numerous departments and you have not only one 

nes but many books, bound together: a veritable library answering ALL KINDS of 

Be questions with final authority. It is indispensable to the person who desires to speak 

: and write the English language correctly. What investment will prove more bene- 
A ficial to the home, office, or school? Note diagram and table of contents. 


Colored Plates, Flags, State Seals, Etc.. 
Brief History the English Language. . 


Guide to Pronunciation. .... ...... 
Scholarly Vocabulary of English..... 

Dictionary of Fiction............. 
Revised Gazetteer of the World....... 
Revised Biographical Dictionary... 
Vocabulary Scripture Proper Names. . 
Vocabulary Greek and Latin Names... 
Vocabulary English Christian Names. 
Abbreviations and Contractions. .... 


25,000 Added Words. 2,380 Pages. ‘5,000 Illustrations. 
Recognized by the COURTS, the SCHOOLS, and the PRESS, as The One Great Standard Authority, 


WEBSTER'S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. t abri —_ of the International. 
x Regular and Thin Paper Editions. 1116 Pages and 1400 Illustrations. ey 
ae Write for “ Dictionary Wrinkles,” and Specimen Pages. Mention in your request this magazine and receive 


a useful set of colored maps, pocket size, of the United States, Cuba, Panama, China, Japan, Etc. Free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM co., Mase., U.S. A. 


IN FULL COLO 


FREE 


» retailing at 50 cents each. are printed on 
without lettering, and are ‘eneeual exam- 


pics of Se ti Framed ft moderate cost , they 

or printing. 

mak: lent decora f 

will, make excellent decoratiqns for your home, or they can be 
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pictures. accompan 


The University Society, 78 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


{|} DO NOT CONFUSE THESE 
WITH CHEAP PICTURES 


THEY SELLIN ART STORES 
FOR FIFTY CENTS EACH 


E UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, New York 

PLEAse _ me, postpaid, the four ctures you offer, with a de- 
scription of the “ Standard Library of Natural History.” I enclose 

10 cents for postage and wrapping, which you agree to refund if I am 
not perfectly satisfied. It is understood that the sending of this coupon 
does not in any way obligate me. N. E. 11-8 
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Address 
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The Circulation of 


DEAL 


The National Organ of the Open Shop Movement 


Now extends to forty-four States, the District of Columbia, and the Territories 
of the Union, to Canada, the Philippines, England, Norway, etc., and 


Is Steadily Increasing 


Platform of Principles: 
No closed shop. 


No restriction as to the use of tools, machinery, or material except 
such as are unsafe. 

No limitation of output. 

No restriction as to the number of apprentices and helpers, when of 
proper age. 

No boycott. No blacklist. No sympathetic strike. 

No sacrifice of independent workmen to the labor union. 

No compulsory use of the union label. 

That power t —_ organization be placed in the hands of the people 
to effectually control the acts of all organizations when such acts relate to 
the public welfare, thus to perpetuate the individual liberty of every citi- 
zen and prevent interference with the continuous operation of industries. 


“Closely allied to the boycott is the blacklist, by which employers of labor sometimes prevent the em- 
ployment by others, of men whom they have discharged. In other words, it is a combination among ae en 
not to employ workmen, discharged by any of the members of said combination. This system is as re 
sible and as cruel as the boycott, and should be frowned down by all humane men.”’— ANTHRACIT COAL 
COMMISSION REPORT. 


Its subscribers represent all classes of society, wage-earners, professional 
men, farmers, merchants, manufacturers, etc. They are vitally interested in 
the open shop question and they read the magazine from cover to cover. 


$1.00 per year. 10 cents a copy. 


Advertisers who have goods to sell to that kind of — will find that 
advertising in THE SQUARE DEAL will prove profitabl 


For advertising terms, etc., address 


THE SQUARE DEAL 


Battle Creek, Mich., or Rooms 701-5, St. James Building, 26th St. and Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


L Subscriptions may be sent to either office 
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; . IN THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


Weteach you by mall every branch of the Rea! Fstate, General 
Brokerage. and Insurance Business, and appoint yay 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 

of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and broker- 
age company in America. Representatives are making $3,000 
to $10,000 a year without any investment of capital. Excellent 
opportunities open to YOU. By our system you can begin 
making money in afew weeks without interfering with your 
present occupation. Our co-operative department will give you 
more choice. salable property to handle than any other insti- 
tution in the world. ommercial Law Course 
FREE to Each Re vee Write for 62-page bwk. free. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 124 Reaper Bloch. Chicago 


“TRAVELING 
SALESMEN 


Earn BIC SALARIES 


From $1,000 to $10,000 a year and ex- 
penses. If you want to enter the easiest, best 
paid profession in the world, our free catalogue 

‘A Knight of the Grip” will show you how. We 

place hundreds of our graduates in good positions 

with the best firms all over the United States and 

Canada. Write (or call) for particulars today. 


Dept. of National Salesman’s Training Association 
Chicago, Kansas City, New York, Minneapolis, San Francisco. 


Write nearest office. 


BE A RAILWAY MAIL CLERK 


We prepare you by mail to successfully pass ; 
the Civil Service Examination. Our instruc- ; 
tion embraces features no other school can ; 
use. If you want to be sure to pass get our . 
free catalog Write today. : 


THE WENTHE RY. COR. SCHOOL, Dept. C-$ 182, Freeport, il, « 


Hotel Westminster 


@ One block from Union Square, Surface, Elevated and 
Subway Cars. Midway between leading wholesale and 
retail Stores and Theatres, and yet far enough from Broad- 
way to insure Comfort and Freedom from the noise and 
bustle of that thoroughfare. @ Perfectly quiet locality and 
like in every respect. @ Excellent Cuisine. European 
plan. Single Rooms, $1.00 per day and up. Room 
with bath, $2.00 per day and up. Parlor, Bedroom and 
Bath, $3.00 per day and up. @ American Plan, $3 per 

day upward. Club Breakfast. Table D'’Hote Dinner. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


THE JOHN F. HOLLINGSWORTH CO, 


C.H. GODFREE, Manager 
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| Reproductions of the 


Beautiful for Christmas Gifts! 


World’s Great 
Paintings 
Every home 
should have 
them 


The 
PERRY 
PICTURES 


ONE CENT 


each, for 25 
or more. Size 
54x8 (6 to 10 
times this 
size). Send 
25c. for 25 artsubj ects 
or for 25 children or 25 
kittens, etc., or 25 madonnas 
or $1.00 for the 4 sets or for Art Set of 100 pictures or for 21 
large pictures, 10x12. 

Catalogue of 1000 miniature illustrations and 2 pictures 
and a colored bird picture for 3 two-cent stamps. 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO, 
Box 117, Maiden, Mass. 


.co To (OLLEG 


TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
WHEN | WILL MAKE A FIRST-CLASS 


of YOUR OWN 
you HOME 
at 
In SIX WEEKS for #8 or REFUND MONEY ! 
enough? Distance and experience immaterial. I find 
POSITIONS, too, Everywhere, FREE. Placed pupil 
July léth at 650 weekly. Perhaps ican place YOU, tool 
Have %397 Testimonials J. H. GOODWIN 
Save this and write Expert Accountant 
Room (84 1215 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
8. W. Gor. Broadway at 54th St. 


Near 50th St. Subway and 53d St. Elevated 
and accessible to all surface lines. 


Strictly ' 
First-class 

Prices 

a> Reasonable 
Hard- 


Oriental 
Rugs. 
Transient 
rates 
$2.50 with 
bath and 
up. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
HARRY P. STEMSON (Recentlyof Boston) 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial 


R. J. BINGHAM, Formeriv with Woodward Hotel. 
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THE THIRD EXHIBITION of the 


New England Forest, Fish and 


Game Association 
MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 
DECEMBER 24th, 1908, to JANUARY 5th, 1909. 


Indoor Rifle Shooting Tournament, under the auspices of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation of America, an Athletic Carnival, Fly and Bait Casting Tournament. Every | 
afternoon and evening an entirely 


NEW SERIES OF MOVING PICTURES 


of Fishing, Hunting, and other Outdoor Scenes. These pictures are the sole pro 
perty of the Association, and are not available for any other public exhibition. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF EXHIBITS WILL BE AS FOLLOWS: 


Group “‘A,”’ Forestry Group, ‘‘C,”’ Animals Group ‘‘F’’ Art Associated 

Class Class 

1 Tree Culture 1 Specimensand Collections of Liv- with Forestry, Fish and 

2 Forest Botany ing Animals Game 

3 Collections of Seeds 2 Skins and Furs 

4 Insects Injurious to Trees 3 Taxidermy Class 

5 Native Woods 4 Record Heads of Forest Animals , = 

6 Forest Industries Native to New England 1 Oil Paintings 

7 a Used by Foresters 2 Water Colors 

end Lumbermen 3 Transparencies 
Group “D,’’ Game, Songand , 
Insectivrous Birds 5 Drawings 
Group “‘B,’’ Food and Game ,,,,; 
Fishes 1 Specimens and Collections of Liv- 
Cla 2 Ski Und essed Feath 
SS t 
1 Aquatic Life, Living Specimens 3 Collections 3 — — Group “‘G,’’ Loan Exhibits 
ne and Fresh Water 4 Taxidermy 
shes 
2 Fish Culture 1 U.S. Government Exhibits 
Group “E,’’ Trade Exhibits 2 Canadian Government Exhibits 
uatic 

5 and Drawings Class 3 Provincial Government Exhibits 

6 Anglers’ Equipments 1 Industries Associated with Hunt- 4 States and Territories 

7 Nests and Fishing Equipment ing, Fishing, Field Sports, 5 (Clubs and Associations 

8 Preserved Fish and Games 

9 Literature 2 Ancient Weapons 6 Private 

10 Taxidermy 3 Trophies 7 Miscellaneous 


Full particulars regarding terms for space will be sent on application to 
RICHARD E. FOLLETT, 2d end General 


New England Forest, Fish, and Game Association 
84 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising. 
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Brothers 


a Fiction Just Issued 


|THE TESTING OF DIANA MALLORY 


By Mrs. Humpury Warp. Lady)Rose’s Daughter— Kittie Ashe — indeed, all of Mrs. Ward's women pale 
before the white fire of the spirit ‘of Diana Mallory. Young, gracious, high- minded, sweet-hearted, she is 
brought with brutal suddenness into cruel knowledge affecting her dead young mother. The mother’s name 
is still in public memory infamous. Just before the blow strikes, Diana Mallory is betrothed to the man she 
loves. And the man —— ee 

Eight illustrations.in sepia, from the original paintings byjW. Hatherell,R.I. Post8vo. Cloth . . $1.50 


THE SPIRIT IN PRISON 


By ROBERT HICHENS. * Here is, at last, another “‘ Garden of Allah,”’ a book with all the atmospheric power 
of Hichens’s great masterpiece. ‘ A Spirit in Prison’ is a new wonder work, with the oom ate fresh new 
story. The sceneisItaly. Human love is as sunny as its skies, and the bursts of passion are like the sudden 
storms that break over its blue lakes. Italy's people, its shores and islands are brought to all but ‘sight and 
sound in these pages. The love story involves an woman, her in a grip- 
ping way. Illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth $1.75 


THE SHADOW WORLD 


By HAMLIN GARLAND. Do the dead speak to the living? This work of Mr. Garland’s — a veritable wonder 
Post 8vo. ot ‘ 1. 


GILBERT NEAL 


By Witt N. HarRBEN. The triangle of love has not been drawn in just this way before. Mr. Harben 
has about =e it. story is laid in a Georgia village. With frontispiece. 


EVERY MAN FOR HIMSELF 


By NORMAN DuNCAN. Set in the romantic land of Labrador among the people the author knows so well, and 
eloquent with strong passions, these stories are « the — that has set Mr. ese $s name ome in fiction. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth . $1.50 


AN IMMORTAL SOUL 


By W. H. MALtLock. The central figure a youre isa of and the 
| sophisticated woman. Post 8vo. Cloth $1.50 


THE WHOLE FAMILY 

| A novel by twelve authors: William Dean Howells, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, John Kendrick Bangs, Mary 
| Raymond Shipman Andrews, Mary Stewart Cutting, Alice Brown, Henry van Dyke, ne Stuart 1 Phelps, 
| Elizabeth Jordan, Edith Wyatt, Mary Heaton Vorse, Henry James. Illustrated. Post8vo. Cloth . $1.50 
|THE WITCHING HOUR 


By Aucustus Tuomas. This story, made from the play of the same name, is filled with the light of a new idea 
— telepathy and mental suggestion. A dramatic and beautiful —as 4 asa Illus- 
| trated with eight photographs fromthe play. Post 8vo. $1.50 
THE CRADLE OF THE ROSE 


By the author of “ The Martyrdom “of an Empress.” A more dramatic novel in point of swift a than 

any this author has written. in color es by 

Cloth > "Net, $1.50 
THE TOY SHIP—A TALE OF LINCOLN 


By MARGARITA SPALDING Gerry. The kind of story that brings a lump to the throat and a glimpse of glory 

to the eyes. There is Lincoln visiting a toyshop in the gloam of a winter evening to buy tin soldiers for his 
| little son, and talking with the old over- President’s heart. 
| Pictorial cover in colors. 16mo, cloth Net. $ .50 
MANY KINGDOMS 

By ELIZABETH JORDAN. These stories command attention because they ona 

ter, and adroit literary workmanship. Illustrated. Post8vo. Cloth $1. 

“THE BACHELOR AND THE BABY 


By MARGARET CAMERON. An absolutely funny story — one of the few that make you chuckle all the way 


| 


through. 16mo. Cloth. . 


| THE GENIAL IDIOT 


By Joun Kenprick Banos. The same hand that cheered ont of in “ Coffee 
and Repartee’"’ and A Houseboat ontheStyx.” I1l6mo. Cloth $1.25 


DAVIE AND ELISABETH 


3 Post 8vo. Cloth $1.00 
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MAGAZINE 


THOMAS W. LAWSON 


Are You a New Ensglander ? 


ON’T you want a monthly message from home? How long since you last 
saw a copy of the old NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE? Do you know that 
under new management it is now the ideal reminder of the happy boyhood 

and girlhood days in far away New England, of those whose lives have led them 
South or West. 

What is it that you like best of all to remember of New England — mountain, 
wood, or water? You will find every number of New England’s magazine filled 
with beautiful photographs reproduced on the finest of coated paper. 

Is it the political progress of modern New England that interests youor the 
industrial? Each month you will find articles signed by New England’s Senators, 
Governors, and other representative men. 

Is it the history of ‘‘New England in the Making’? Do you long for the 
culture of New England? In the pages of the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE you will 
find New England’s History, Art, Music, and Literature. 


| DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE’S fa- THOMAS W. LAWSON of Boston, be- 
mous “ Tarry at Home Travels” will comes a contributor with “ The Future 
appear each month as now. of New England” in the Dec. Number. 


One single issue will contain Dr. Hale and Mr. Lawson, Governors Curtis Guild, Jr., 
James H. Higgins and others; Dorothy Canfield, Ben Blow, Helen M. Winslow, Mary C. 
Dickerson, Theodosia Garrison, Edwin L. Sabin, Eugene Wood, Elbert Hubbard. 


Even if you were never in New England these names, the best of fiction, and 
such subjects as ‘‘ How to Write,” “ Great Religious and Thought Movements, sl 
“Forest Preservation,” The ‘Woman’s Club Movement,” Old Families of 
’ New England,” “ The ‘Red Spook of Socialism,’’ “ The New Education,” and 

‘* Down in Maine,”’ cannot but interest you. 

If a New Englander by birth or descent, and proud of tt, you will want to have 

a hand in building up New England’s “ Magazine Beauti‘ul.”” Zhen subscribe. 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, $3.00 a year, with 


World’s Work and Delineator ; 
Everybody's and World's Work . $4.60 Review of|Reviews and $4.35 


Everybody’s and Delineator, or Mc- pa Good H 
Clure’s and Success, or Woman’s litan 
Home Companion and McClure‘s $3.85 or aeGael ousekeeping and Cos- 
mopolitan $3.65 


If you wish other combinations the New England is class 8 
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THE WEALTHIEST TOWN IN THE WORLD, 
AND THE BEST GOVERNED 


By THOMAS F. ANDERSON 


Photographs by W. H. Partridge 


E does not know the real beauty 
of France who has never seen 
Sairmeuse nor the Oiselle,”’ 

says Gaboriau; and to Americanize his 
thought, one cannot know New England 
until one has seen Brookline and its 
famous town hall. 

For this wonderful Massachusetts com- 
munity epitomizes all that is best, not 
only in architecture, in landscape garden- 
ing, and in natural beauty, but in civic 
government, in applied philanthropy, in 
education,. in transit facilities, in the 
maintenance and beautification of high- 
ways and in the general conditions of 
progressive, vigorous American life. 

Brookline rejoices in the distinction of 
being the wealthiest town in the world, 
but to the credit of its people be it said 
that they take far greater pride in the 
fact that it is one of the best governed 
communities in existence —a graftless, 
noiseless, near-dustless community, in 
which the humblest poll-tax payer and 
the richest landowner come as near hav- 
ing an equal voice in “running the town”’ 
as we shall probably ever witness. 

Nowhere in all the world is there to be 
found a scene comparable with that 
which marks the annual ‘‘ town meeting”’ 
of Brookline, when more than a thousand 
eager and interested voters crowd the 
vast gathering place in the town hall to 
register their decision on the score of 
“articles’’ that comprise the warrant. 

Indeed, the Brookline town meeting, 
famed throughout the world, has become 
almost too great a success in these later 
years. In short, it has grown unwieldy 
and for some time a number of the town’s 


leaders in civic affairs have been carefully 
studying the problem of how to bring 
about a change that will obviate the ne- 
cessity of calling together such a large 
number of the voters in one place, while 
at the same time preserving the town 
system of government in all its integrity. 

Brookline has been a town for more 
than two centuries. As the inscription 
on its striking seal informs one, it was 
incorporated in 1705. Previously it 
bore the somewhat plebian name of 
Muddy River, a designation that would 
scarcely harmonize with its fame and 
beauty to-day. 

To-day the place has a population of 
25,000 — more than that of many an 
American city — and a total valuation of 
about $100,000,000; and yet there is little 
thought on the part of its inhabitants of 
changing from the existing form of town 
government, much as they realize that 
some modification of the present voting 
system must be soon effected. 

In point of situation, Brookline occu- 
pies a somewhat peculiar place. It is so 
nearly surrounded by the adjoining city 
of Boston that, physically, it is really 
a part of the metropolis, while it also 
touches elbows with the University City 
of Cambridge and the Garden City of 
Newton. What community could be 
more favored of location and neighbors, 
contributing to it, as they do, the stimu- 
lating influences of history, culture, edu- 
cation, and commerce? 

The smoke of factories does not pollute 
its air. There are no hideous waste 
places and ‘‘dumps”’ to offend the senses. 
The billboard horror has been reduced 
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to a minimum. Nowhere is there to be 
seen a vestige of actual destitution. If 
water, oil, or tar products will not lay the 
dust effectually, then calcium chloride or 
some other up to date preparation is 
placed on the highways by theauthorities. 

It is never a question of cost, when the 
comfort of citizens of Brookline is at 
stake; just as it is never a question of 
time when any civic duty devolves on 
one of the citizens of the town. There is 
always money enough for street improve- 
ments, parks, playgrounds, school build- 
ings, municipal baths, and gymnasiums, 
new public buildings, or whatever else 
the community seems to be in need of; 
and the millionaire and the grocery clerk 
alike have plenty of time to serve on town 
committees, no matter how busy they 
may be at their own vocations. 

It is the physical Brookline, however, 
that the average visitor knows, and his 
hurried study of this phase of its life 
always abundantly repays nim. Almost 
as soon as he has entered the precincts 
of the town he realizes that Brookline is 
something “‘different.’’ 

To the casual visitor, the most striking 
feature of the town is the wide and beau- 
tiful Beacon Street boulevard, which, in 
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itself, is a concrete and permanent illus- 
tration of Brookline progressiveness, 
Foreseeing what the growth and prestige 
of the town were to be, Henry M. Whitney, 
one of Brookline’s richest and most noted 
residents, ten or twelve years ago advo- 
vated the laying out of this broad thor- 
oughfare, with a central grass-grown strip 
for the use of street cars. 

The enterprise was carried out at large 
expense, and its effect upon the growth 
and prosperity of the town was almost 
instantaneous. Within a very few vears 
the investment had paid for itself, and 
to-day the Beacon Street boulevard is 
lined with many of the handsomest and 
costliest residences, hotels, and apart- 
ment houses in the town. 

It has been such broad-minded, pro- 
gressive policies as these that have built 
up Brookline and have caused its popula- 
tion to increase forty-five per cent in the 
last decade. And the best part of it is, 
too, that this increase has by no means 
been confined to millionaires, but largely 
represents people of moderate means. 

It is very difficult to describe in specific 
terms the Brookline that the casual visitor 
carries away in his memory. He knows 
that he has seen a superlatively beautiful 
community, but 
towhat particu- 
lar school or age 
its architecture 
belongs, and 
whether it is an 
exclusive or a 
democratic 
town, would 
rather puzzle 
him to decide. 

The truth of 
the matter 1s 
that Brookline, 
architecturally, 
is a composite 
of the most de- 
lightful kind, 
and that there 
is an orderly 
confusion in its 
general arrange- 
ment that con- 
stitutes one of 
itschief charms. 
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CHESTNUT HILL, RESIDENCE OF Mr, J. W. PIERCE 


In Brookline. one walks or drives 
through roads, boulevards, “crescents,” 
and paths, rather than through streets 
and avenues, as in more conventional 
towns; and as he passes he notes that 
England, Italy, France, Spain, Germany, 
and even Holland has each contributed 
its share to the architectural ensemble. 

Stately mansions tower like feudal 
castles on the summits of high hills. 
Handsome residences, embowered in 
trees and shrubbery and surrounded by 
spreading green lawns, line whole streets 
and tiny cottages and bungalows, half 
hidden in towering clumps of hyarangeas, 
fill in the odd corners everywhere. 

Practically the entire range of cost and 
of architectural! possibility is covered by 
these Brookline residences. The effec- 
liveness of their grouping is greatly en- 
hanced by the happy fact that the topog- 
taphy of the place is as diversified as its 
architecture. The slopes of its several 


hills lend themselves most admirably 
to the work of both builder and land- 
scape gardener, and much is gained in 
this direction that would be wholly lost 
if the town were laid out on a plain. 

And the flowers and shrubbery and 
trees! Nowhere in America, save, per- 
haps, in southern California, will one find 
such an inspiring outdoor picture as here. 
Indeed, save for the absence of palms and 
pepper trees and eucalyptus, the visitor 
may easily imagine that he is in a suburb 
of Los Angeles rather than of Boston, 
such is the riot of flowers and flowering 
shrubs in Brookline estates. 

In the summer and early fall great 
masses of flaming salvia stand out in 
vivid contrast against the facade of 
glittering white buildings, and every- 
where are rich beds and clusters of 
golden-glow, hydrangea, geraniums, pe- 
tunias, and other popular blooms. In the 
spring and early summer the lilacs and 
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roses hold sway and fill the air with their 
fragrance. 

Indeed, it is not too much to say of 
Brookline that it at least tries to live up 
to the floricultural traditions of southern 
California. Even the fire stations have 
their attractive little parterres; and as 
for the local police station, with its im- 
posing facade and its artistic lawn and 
shrubbery, it is really one of the most 
hospitable-looking buildings in the town, 
and might well be mistaken for the fam- 
ous Italian palace of Mrs. John L,. 
Gardner. To be kept in durance in such 
a building would seem to be an honor, 
rather than a disgrace. 

Brookline has its region of the “Cliff 
Dwellers,” but even here the deft hand 
of the landscape artist has been at work, 
and few Brookline apartment houses are 
so poor that they cannot boast a bit of 
green lawn starred with a few geraniums 
or petunias. 

More than seven thousand trees line the 
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beautiful streets and byways of Brook- 
line, in addition to the thousands that 
cast their shade in private estates, so that 
Brookline may be called the tree town, as. 
well as the richest town in the world. 
It is hardly necessary to remark that 
among the various municipal activities 
there is a special committee on tree 
planting. 

Moreover, Brookline is determined 
that the coming generation shall take 
fully as much interest in the esthetic 
life of the town as the present one does, 
and a flourishing school garden is main- 
tained for the benefit of the young people. 

One of the most interesting features 
of Brookline’s street system is the series. 
of wooden stairways or “paths’’ that 
give a short cut to some of the higher 
parts of the town. The visitor is con- 
stantly running across one of these “‘first 
aids to the hurried,’’ and at first is in- 
clined to be rather chary of ascending 
them, in case they should turn out to be 
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ages leading to private estates. 
There is a suggestion of some of the ro- 
mantic English coast towns about these 
aerial byways, and in thinking of this one 
forgets that the stairways are of wood 
instead of stone. 

One or two of these paths lead up the 
slopes of Corey Hill, one of the most 
sightiy eminences in the town. Upon 
its breezy summit is situated the splendid 
Corev Hill Hospital, and from its vicinity 
is to be enjoyed a far-spreading panoramic 
view of wonderful interest, comprising a 
large section of that Greater Boston of 
whicli Brookline is an integral part. 

From this vantage point one may also 
view a comprehensive picture of Brook- 
line itself, and the real Brookline is never 
seen, except from some such eyrie as 
this. I can think of no more superb 
revelation of American home life and 
prosperity that that presented by the 
southern slope of Corey Hill when it is 
bathed in the slanting light of the setting 
sun. 

What an ideal existence is led by the 
merchants, bankers, physicians, edu- 
cators, writers, captains of industry, law- 
yers, architects, and ‘‘gentlemen of 
leisure’ and their families who reside in 
these superb Brookline estates, with their 
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lawns and flower gardens, their shady 
groves, their tennis courts and croquet 
grounds, surrounded like English homes, 
with ivy-clad stone walls, or by green 
hedges of privet, arbor-vitae, or spruce! 

Aside from its business district, the 
town seems like one great park. It does, 
indeed, share with Boston in the posses- 
sion of a portion of the metropolitan park 
system ; and in its sightly reservoir, girdled 
by leafy walks and woodsy retreats, is 
found the climax of its public outdoor 
resorts. 

A community of continual surprises, 
perhaps the greatest surprise of all is the 
Chestnut Hill Reservoir. Lacking only 
a lake to complete its landscape effect 
Brookline is fortunate in possessing this 
pretty substitute. 

That phase of the life of this unique 
town which appeals most strongly to 
those interested in sociological studies 
or the science of municipal government 
is the one that centers in the celebrated 
town hall. Within a stone’s throw of 
that historic structure there lives a well- 
known resident who does not participate 
in the general belief that the earth is 
round, and who offers for sale in the 
windows of his little shop a pamphlet 
entitled, ‘‘Is the Earth in Motion or at 

Rest?” 

A majority of 
his fellow-citizens, 
however, are quite 
firmly convinced 
that the earth “do 
move,’ and they 
shape their social 
and civic ideas in 
conformity with 
that idea. 

That Brookline 
has moved, and 
moved pretty 
rapidly, along the 
lines of civic, 
educational, and 
humanitarian pro- 
gress there cannot 

| be the slightest 
' doubt. If this 
> were not so, the 
4% town officials 

would not be 
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inundated, as they commonly are, with 
requests from all over the continent 
for information regarding Brookline’s 
form of town government. 

A model town in respect to ex- 
terior appearance and ‘‘front,’’ and 
in the deportment of its inhabitants, 
it could scarcely be less model in 
respect to the character of its civic ad- 
ministration. In point of fact, the first 
is the effect and the latter is the cause. 

In a general way, the town has been 
administered after the time-honored 
fashion of New England towns that has 
prevailed for more than two hundred 
and fifty years. Boston and Cambridge 
and Newton are governed through city 
councils and mayors, elected by the 
suffrages of voters recorded at scores of 
polling places. Brookline is governed 
by a board of five ‘‘selectmen,” of whom 
one is designated chairman, who are 
chosen by all the voters of the town, or 
such of them as care to cast their ballots, 
at one time and place, to wit, the day of 
the annual town meeting, in the town 
hall. 

At the annual meeting of last year, 
March 14, 1,389 of the four thousand 
voters of the town were present, and 
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doubtless many 
more would have 
been there but for 
the well-known 
mS fact that the 
me, capacity of the 
gathering place 
is limited. ['n- 
cluded in the 
number were 
eighty-tlree 
women voters, 
and this sug vests 
another poient 
factor in the 
up-building of 
Brookline, the 
notable activity 
of the women of 
the town in its 
civic, education- 
al, religious, and 
philanthropic 
and educational 
life. 

Tkere were thirty articles in the 
warrant to be acted on at this meeting, 
including the election of selectmen and 
town officers, and it was quite charac- 
teristic of a Brookline town meeting 
warrant that one of the articles should 
be ‘“‘to appoint a committee to consider 
the question of establishing a municipal 
lighting plant and department,’ and 
that another article should call for the 
appropriation of $6,500 for automobiles 
for the fire and police departments. 
Brookline, you see, must be up to date 
in everything. 

The warrant for this particular meeting 
is too long to be reproduced here — in fact 
the amount of business was too large to 
be disposed of at a single meeting and an 
adjournment was had — but the follow- 
ing, issued for a special meeting, will show 
thé general form of a Brookline town 
meeting warrant: 


SPECIAL MEETING, SEPTEMBER 19, 1907. 
WARRANT 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 

NORFOLK, SS. 

To any Constable of the Town of Brookline, 
Greeting :-— 

In the name of the Commonwealth of Massa- 

chusetts, you are hereby required to notify and 
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warn the inhabitants of the town of Brookline, 
qualified to vote in elections, to meet at the Town 
Hall, in said town, on Thursday, the nineteenth 
day of September, 1907, at half past seven 
o’clock in the evening, for the following purposes, 
to Wit :— 

First, To choose a Moderator. 

Second, To ratify and confirm the agreement 
made the fifth day of August, 1907, by the 
Board of Selectmen with the Welsbach Street 
Lighting Company of America for street lighting. 

Third, To appropriate three hundred dollars 
($300.00) for an additional feed pump at the 
comlhined Heating, Lighting and Power Plant on 
Tappan Street. 

Fourth, To see if the town will appoint a com- 
mittee of seven to study the problems of muni- 
cipal improvements made necessary by the 
grow th of the town and report their recommenda- 
tions at a future meeting; the committee to 
serve Without pay and to be empowered to em- 
ploy professional assistance at an expense not 
exceeciing one thousand dollars ($1,000.00). 

Fijth, To authorize the Water Board to expend 
six thousand dollars ($6,000.00) for the erection 
of a stable and workshop in addition to the 
amount authorized at a special meeting May 28, 
1907, and to appropriate six thousand dollars 
($6,000.00) therefor. 

Sixth, To hear and act upon reports of town 
officers and committees. 
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Seventh, To appropriate and raise, by borrow- 
ing or otherwise, such sums as may be necessary 
for all or any of the purposes mentioned in the 
foregoing articles, and especially to act upon all 
or any of the appropriations asked for or pro- 
posed by the Selectmen or by any town officers 
or committees. 

Hereof fail not, and make due return of this 
warrant, with your doings thereon, to the Select- 
men, four days at least before the day of said 
meeting. 

Given under our hands at Brookline aforesaid, 
this ninth day of September, in the year of our 
Lord one thousan d nine hundred and seven. 

WILLIAM CRAIG, 
HORACE AMES, 
NATHANIEL CONANT, 
Puitie S. PARKER, 
Joun A. CURTIN, 
Selectmen of Brookline. 


The various officers, committees, and 
departments of the town deriving their 
authority and financial support from 
these yearly meetings of the voters in- 
clude a town clerk, board of five select- 
men, who also act as board of health; 
overseers of the poor, treasurer-collector, 
scl ool committee, trustees of the public 
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library, cemetery trustees, water board, 
park commissioners, etc. 

The foregoing list of elective and ap- 
pointive officers and committees gives a 
pretty comprehensive idea of the range 
of Brookline’s municipal activities, and 
it reads a good deal like the list that 
might be furnished by any one of the 
dozens of American communities having 
the same population but known as cities 
and governed by councils and mayors. 

To “run” Brookline and properly 
carry out all the activities suggested by 
this list of departments costs about 
$1,500,000 annually, and the greater part 
of the citizens seem to think they get 
their money’s worth. The indebtedness 
of the city is only about $1,500,000, in 
spite of the large sums that have been 
invested in public buildings, utilities, and 
improvements, and it is $1,600,000 below 
the statutory limit, at that. Moreover, 
the town of Brookline itself owns five or 
six million dollars’ worth of real estate 
and other property. 

Its schools, to mention first one of its 
most important departments, are ac- 
knowledged to be among the best housed 


- and most scientifically administered in the 


country. Some of the school buildings 
are models of architectural beauty and 
are deservedly a great source of pride to 
the people. The town spends about 
$215,000 a year on the maintenance of 
ats schools. 
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The high school building, costing 
$250,000, is a large, handsome, and well- 
appointed structure, and near it, also 
adjoining the breathing space, is a unot- 
able group of buildings, including the 
manual training high school, the famous 
$50,000 public baths, and the magnificent 
new municipal gymnasium. 

Brookline has for years emphasized the 
importance of physical training and b.ith- 
ing. The Public Baths, a model ins‘itu- 
tion in every respect, is almost as popular 
with Boston people as with the residents 
of Brookline. Its use is free to the la‘ ter, 
but for outsiders a small fee is char xed, 
and there is a considerable income from 
that source. Last year 54,000 biths 
were taken there. Brookline is the only 
American town possessing a municipal 
bath-house. 

Latterly the town has taken up the 
subject of baths for very small children, 
those ranging in age from two to nine 
years, and already the great value of this 
work has been demonstrated. Not satis- 
fied to turn this work over to a special 
committee and then forget all about it, 
a number of public-spirited Brookline 
ladies have from time to time volun- 
teered their assistance, and the services 
of nursery maids and a trained nurse have 
been secured. 

Thus does humane and broad-minded 
Brookline look after the welfare of even 
the most insignificant of its charges. 
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In several of the public schools, 
in the summer season, shower 
bath facilities are also provided 
for both youths and adults, under 
the direction of the gymnasium 
and baths committee, 
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reasonably sure to receive explosive 
publicity at a town meeting. 

A fit companion of Brookline’s model 
schools, gymnasium, and bathsis its 
model public library, soon to be newly 
housed and having an average circu- 
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Brookline’s particular source of pride 
just at this moment is the splendid new 
municipal gymnasium, connected with 
the public baths and opened only a few 
months ago. When this_ splendidly 
appointed institution was ready for use, 
the committee in charge did not rest con- 
tent with a mere newspaper announce- 
ment of the fact, but sent to every voter 
in the towna brief description of the build- 
ing, accompanied by a cordial invitation 
to come and inspect it. This invitation 
was accepted by several thousand citi- 
zens during the three days that it was 
open for inspection. For this building, 
with its appointments, about $125,000 
was expended. 

Brookline, among other things, be- 
lieves unreservedly in the white light of 
publicity, and it is not strange to read 
in the annual report of the police depart- 
ment that last year the members of the 
force distributed 138,000 warrants and 
otter official documents to the citizens. 
That is Brookline’s way of doing business. 
In the very nature of things there can be 
no secrecy as to the doings of any town 
committee or official, save in the excep- 
tional case of the police department, and 
if any suspected instance of star-chamber 
practice or double dealing does not get 
fully ventilated in the newspapers, it is 


lation of about one hundred and fifty 
thousand books annually. Even the 
welfare of the blind is looked after here, 
for a number of volumes in raised type 
have been installed. It would not be 
just like Brookline to spend money on 
the extermination of mosquitoes and in 
experimenting in dust-laying methods, 
and fail to care for the helpless and sick. 

The same broad spirit of helpfulness 
has led the town to éxpend more than 
six hundred thousand dollars in play- 
grounds. These recreation spots — the 
best investment that any community 
can possibly make — dot the town from 
one end to the other and have an aggre- 
gate area of two hundred and three acres. 
The youth of the coming generations in 
Brookline will have abundant reason to 
bless the foresight of the citizens of the 
present day. 

In a more specific way, the physical 
wellbeing of the community is looked 
after by a splendid board of health — in 
other words, the five selectmen of the 
town. Last year the sum of $41,500, or 
about $1.50 per capita, was expended by 
this board, of which one thousand dollars 
was devoted to the extermination of that 
virulent and dangerous American pest,— 
very partial, of course, to the blue blood 
of Brookline,— the mosquito. 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. J. RANDOLPH COOLIDGE 


- Brookline, in common with other 
progressive communities, is warring ac- 
tively against the tuberculosis plague, 
and the local board of health works in 
close sympathy with the Brookline Anti- 
Tuberculosis Society. This organiza- 
tion has a membership of about two 
thousand, including some of the town’s 
most prominent people, and last year it 
held an eight-day ‘Tuberculosis Ex- 
hibit,’’ attracting a total attendance of 
nearly three thousand. 

Speaking of the need and opportunity 
to promote the general health, and strik- 
ing the keynote of all that typifies the 
aspirations of the more _ progressive, 
Brooklinites, Dr. H. Lincoln Chase, 
agent of the board of health, in his last 
annual report, says: ‘‘Much has been 
done already, but the opportunity is here 
to do much more. More citizens of the 
town slLould take a part, and an active 
one, in measures that will bring more 
air and sunshine into the homes of the 
working people; that will give them the 
hours of work and the rewards of labor 
that will enable them to live decently 
and healttfully; that will lessen intem- 
perance; that will give each child the 
chance to develop into sturdy manhood 
or womanhood,—every measure, in 
short, that makes for a higher standard of 
living.”’ 

This splendid sentiment might well be 
inscribed underneath the town seal of 
Brookline — and of every other American 
town and city. It is interesting, also, to 
learn from this same authority that ar- 


rangements have now been made whereby 
all public school pupils in Brookline are 
to have adequate supervision by special- 
ists, in order to save them from prey ent- 
able deafness, eye-strain, decay of teeth, 
nervousness, and other factors that tend 
to mental and moral impairment. 

Merely for watering the sixty-five miles 
of streets maintained within its six square 
miles of territory, Brookline pays out 
about fifteen thousand dollars a year — 
a sum that can be charged up to health, 
as well as comfort. 

In many of its activities the women of 
Brookline play a prominent and import- 
ant part, and one of the most conspicuous 
exhibits on the bulletin board in the 
corridor of the town hall is a printed list 
of the five or six hundred women voters 
of the town. A large percentage of these 
take advantage of their legal rights and 
vote for school committee. They serve, 
too, on the school committee, the board 
of overseers of the poor, the tree-planting 
commiuttee,and various other civic depart- 
ments, and, of course, are exceedingly 
active in the philanthropic and religious 
life of the place. Some of the finest 
estates in the town are owned or con- 
trolled by women, and much of the archi- 
tectural and landscape achievement is 
due to their artistic perceptions and 
initiative. 

It is in Brookline’s great work of 
caring for the poor in a systematic and 
sensible way that the women of the town 
come into strongest relief. The principal 
agency along this line is the Brookline 
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Friendly Society, which was organized 
about twenty-five years ago and main- 
tains a plain but exceedingly commodious 
building in the village. This contains 
reading, recreation, class, and billiard 
roonis, and a gymnasium, and is a sort 
of local Y. M. C. A., although both sexes 
are allowed its privileges. 

It is largely through this beneficent 
organization that the women of Brook- 
line perform their charitable work, assist- 
ing those who are sick or destitute or out 
of employment. They are _ likewise 
deeply interested in that excellent insti- 
tution, the Brookline day camp or open 
air school for children having tendencies 
toward tuberculosis. 

The camp, which is for children of from 
five ‘o fourteen, is located on the grounds 
of the contagious hospital, two hundred 
feet above the sea level, and is main- 
tained jointly by the Brookline board 
of health, the Anti-Tuberculosis Society, 
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and the Friendly Society. The camp is 
maintained during a period of about 
eight weeks, and the children are con- 
veyed to it by barge early each morning 
and brought back to their homes late in 
the afternoon. Although comparatively 
a new idea, it already gives promise of 
doing much good for its juvenile bene- 
ficiaries. 

Brookline’s humanitarianism and civic 
initiative are constantly breaking out in 
some new spot, and this merely happens 
to be one of their latest expressions. 

Even in respect to its printed annual 
report the town leads all others. While 
not yet issued as an illustrated document, 
with colored frontispiece, this formidable 
volume usually covers at least seven 
hundred pages, with index, and contains 
the annual report of every important 
official and department in minute par- 
ticularity. Copies are requested every 
year by towns and cities all over the 
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Union, and it deservedly ranks as a model 
of its kind. 

The selfsame pains to make the voters 
understand exactly what is going on are 
taken in the case of the warrant for the 
annual town meeting, for this document, 
with its thirty to fifty ‘‘articles’’ is printed. 
and sent to each voter at least two weeks 
in advance of the meeting, so that all may 
have abundant opportunity to read and 
analyze the various propositions. 

Brookline is a community of homes, 
rather than the abode of clubs. Many 
of the prominent Boston business and 
professional men who live in Brookline 
belong to clubs in the city which meet all 
their requirements in that direction. The 
magnificent and famous Country Club is 
one of Brookline’s most prized possessions, 
however. 

This is located in the splendid one- 
hundred acre estate, Clyde Park, and was 
organized about thirty years ago by J. 
Murray Forbes, of Boston, and a number 
of other well-known residents of that 
city. It has a very large membership, 
including many who move in most ex- 


_ ¢lusive circles, and is equipped with a 


home-like club house, golf course, and 
skating and curling ponds. It is famous 
for its annual racing events. The 
Country Club was the first of its kind to 
be organized in the United States — yet 
another instance in which Brookline holds 
first place. 

Another of Brookline’s priceless pos- 
sessions is ‘‘Holm Lea,” the magnificent 
estate of Professor C. S. Sargent, de- 
scribed not long since in the NEw ENG- 
LAND MAGAZINE as ‘‘the most inspiring 
estate in the United States and the 
best specimen of landscape gardening in 
America.’”’ This beautiful place was 
formerly the property of Thomas Lee, 
who planted some of its now great 
trees eighty years ago. The estate con- 
tains one of the largest and best collec- 
tions of rhododendrons in the country, 
and when these and the splendid collec- 
tion of Indian azaleas are in bloom early 
in June, the spectacle is one worth travel- 
ing many miles to enjoy. ‘Holm Lea”’ 
is especially notable for the size and 
variety of its trees, and for the broad, 


unobstructed expanse of its lawns and 


fields. Open air bazaars in aid of local 
charities are occasionally given here, and 
thus does ‘‘Holm Lea”’ minister gener- 
ously to the humanities as well as to the 
senses. 

To write of the personal side of Brook- 
line life and history would require a 
magazine article by itself. Great men 
and women have lived and died in Brook- 
line, and to-day it houses many who have 


achieved a high name for themselves in . 


literature, science, business, and the 
professions. 

Among the first are a number of well- 
known women writers, conspicuous 
among them Mrs. May Alden Ward, Mrs. 
Alicia Towne Aspinwall, and Miss Iéliza 
Orne White. 

Brookline clergymen and _ professional 
men who have made important contribu- 
tions to contemporary literature include 
Dr. Reginald Heber Howe, Dr. William 
Henry Lyon, Dr. A. E. Dunning, Rev. 
Luther T. Townsend, Dr. Frederick 
Adams Woods, Professor Charles §. 
Sargent, William Howe Downes, and Dr. 
Edward Stanwood. 

It was in Brookline that Frederick Law 
Olmstead, his son and grandson, each 
among the foremost landscape artists 
of his. generation, lived and _ studied. 
Alexander Pope, the artist, and Eric 
Pape, the illustrator, are Brookline men, 
and Mrs. John L. Gardner and Dana 
Estes, both enthusiastic patrons of art, 
are residents of the town. A long list of 
noted musicians and composers, who find 
a congenial environment in the beautiful 
town, might also be given. 

All that has herein been set down con- 
cerning Brookline might seem to indicate 
that the beautiful town is inhabited 
mainly by millionaires and the intellec- 
tually elect. The true facts, however, 
are that about fifty-five per cent of the 
voters pay only poll-taxes, and that 
while the tax assessments of more than 
one hundred of the residents amount to 
one thousand dollars or more, the ma- 
jority of Brooklinites have incomes of 
from five hundred to five thousand 
dollars a year. 

It is the poor man’s town, as well as 
the rich man’s, and the Brookline de 
mocracy seems to be the brand real thing. 


One of the secrets of Brookline’s success 
has been the cordial spirit of co-operation 
existing between the landowner and the 
town itself, as a result of which the former 
has been willing to submit to temporary 
loss in the hope of bringing ultimate 
benefit to the community and himself. 
Had the owners of large estates in Brook- 
line pursued a sordid and selfish policy, 
we should not hear so much in these days 
about the ‘‘ Brookline Beautiful.”’ 

Another wellspring of prosperity has 
been found in the willingness of all 
classes, rich and poor and middle, to 
take up their share of the civic burdens 
and work with united front for the up- 
building of a prosperous and a clean 
government. 

It was a local clergyman who remarked 
that ‘‘the most marked characteristic 
of Brookline is the presence of mind 
everywhere.”’ The presence of an alert 
mind and a wakeful -civic conscience is 
unquestionably the dominating factor 
in the success of Brookline and its town 
government as we see it to-day. It is 
responsible for the fact that Brookline is 
looked upon at this moment as one of the 
most desirable communities in New Eng- 
land to live in, and that its tax rate for 
1908 is $11.50, while the rate of other 
Massachusetts towns and cities runs as 
high as $20 and $25 per $1,000. It pays 
to be good as a community, even as in the 
case of an individual. 

Brookline, undoubtedly, will continue 
for many years, if not indefinitely, to be 
looked upon as ‘‘the model American 
town.’ Its policy has been fixed, and 
there is not much likelihood of any radi- 
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cal change, unless, in course of time, it is 
forced into annexation with Boston by 
act of legislature. Even in that event 
it will probably retain much of its present 
autonomy of government, and certainly 
its individuality as a community. 

This is the only real nightmare that 
confronts those who would keep Brook- 
line as it is. It was the late Rev. Dr. 
Reuen Thomas, for many years a leading 
pulpit light of the town, who, upon the 
occasion of the recent bicentenary celebra- 
tion, described the town’s relations to the 
metropolis in these words: ‘For ail that 
she is, or ever hopes to be, she is depen- 
dent on Boston as much as the branch of 
a fruit-bearing tree on the trunk. She 
works in Boston, shops in Boston, has her 
places of amusement in Boston, by day 
and by night spends most of her time in 
Boston, and is so inevitably associated 
with the old city — once Puritan, now so 
no longer — that the city and the town 
live one life, breathe one atmosphere, and 
have one destiny.”’ 

Whatever may be Brookline’s ultimate 
fate, politically, it will have served a 
national purpose, for many another Am- 
erican community, even on the remote 
Pacific coast, has drawn help and inspira- 
tion from its crystal civic fountain; and it 
will go downin history,to quote the words 
of one of its most influential citizens, 
Alfred D. Chandler, as ‘‘a town within 
a city, a town which, by maintaining its 
individuality and by pursuing a broad 
and liberal policy, has reached the highest 
standard of municipal excellence in the 
very folds of a great metropolis vexed 
with the vicissitudesof American politics.”’ 


‘ 
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THE RED SPOOK OF SOCIALISM 


By EUGENE WOOD 


HERE are those who snatch a 
fearful joy from telling us that, 


if we go on the way we are, in fifty 


years there will not be a stick of standing . 


timber or a pound of coal or any soil 
to speak of; that the American continent 
is rising to the northeast, so that almost 
before we know it — in a couple of million 
years or so at the outside — where 
Niagara Falls was will be a good place to 
paint patent medicine advertisements, 
and the Great Lakes will drain off under 
the Rush Street bridge in Chicago; that 
this terrestrial globe has already started 
in to become a desert, and that the earth 
will soon soak up all the respirable air, 
and we be left flopping around, gasping 
for breath like fishes out of water, and 
oh dear! nothing but trouble ahead of us. 

The latest manifestation of this trait 
(which the psychologist recognizes as the 
survival.of the boyish propensity to 
jump out at nervous people and bawl 
‘‘Aboo!’’ at them) is the attempt to 
raise the gooseflesh of the public by 
pointing out right dead ahead, the goggle- 
eyed and snaggle-toothed Red Specter 
of Socialism which will surely get us if 
we don’t watch out. 

Let me speak the word of reassurance. 
Keep your seats; there is no danger, at 
least not in this presidential campaign 
year. The Red Specter is a_ spook. 
Like ‘‘ the full dinner pail” of other 
presidential campaign years, there’s noth- 
ing in it now. 

Take them at their word, and in the 
coming election the Socialists will- win. 
But they say they always win. They do 
not play the game of practical politics, 
however, as other people do, and it is 
necessary to explain just what they 
mean by ‘“ winning.’”’ Their campaign 
is going on at all times, winter with their 
hall lectures, summer with their street 
speaking, week-days and Sundays, in 


season and out of it, by tracts and per 
sonal word of mouth. All they are 
after is to create more Socialists, and 
elections only enable them to see if they 
have made progress. They are al! for 
principles and platforms and that sort 
of thing, not discerning that “ principles ” 
and platforms’”’ are good only to 
and including election day, and that the 
wisdom of the fathers has beneficently 
provided that an elected candidate shall 
not be bothered with such things. 

But even the growth of the Socialist 
vote, 2,068 in 1888, 21,157 in 1892, 
36,564 in 1896, 96,961 in 1900, 408,230 
in 1904 (which, though slow, is unre- 
lenting), need not occasion the slightest 
foreboding for the future. If the Demo- 
cratic party should poll fifty-one per 
cent of the total vote at the coming elec- 
tion it would probably gain the control 
of government, unless the Supreme Court 
should declare that to be unconstitutional. 
But if the Socialist party should poll 
fifty-one per cent of the total vote it 
would be no nearer gaining the control 
of the government than it is now. 
Nothing short of one hundred and one 
per cent of the total vote would do the 
trick, if, indeed, that would be enough. 
Bear with me and I will demonstrate 
it to a mathematical certainty. 

Among their many ‘“ immediate de- 
mands ’”’ the Socialists include votes for 
women, and pledge themselves to work 
for that end. In like manner as the old 
parties in European parliaments have 
been badgered and bedeviled by the 
pernicious activity of the Socialists into 
granting such compromising concessions 
as old age pensions, state insurance 
against sickness and invalidism, compen- 
sation for accidents, without requiring 
the workmen to prove negligence on the 
part of his employer in the courts, munic- 
ipal aid to unemployed strikers, meals 
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RED SPOOK OF SOCIALISM 


for school children, and other paternalis- 
tic measures, so they expect to bulldoze 
Republican and Democratic legislatures 
into granting Woman Suffrage. Myself, 
| think that if they want the rope so bad 
thev ought to have it suddenly, and see 
how hard they will sit down. It would 
be the part of wisdom to do so, for not 
only would the vote be doubled, but, 
what is vastly more important, 7 would 
be doubled against the Socialists! 

Women are, ex officio, conservatives. 
That’s their excuse for being; that’s 
what they’re here for, to conserve life. 
And, since it is an instinct with them, 
instead of a painfully thought-out policy, 
they hold fast with irrational but snap- 
ping-turtle tenacity to anything what- 
ever that at any time has been of service 
to the race. Garrets and storerooms 
are chock a block this minute with old 
duds useful to nobody but the clothes 
moths, with hopelessly dilapidated furni- 
ture, with coffee cups that have lost their 
handles, buttons with their eyes out — 
all sorts of things that once were useful 
but are so no longer. Similarly, their 
intellectual. garrets are museums of 
antiquated notions, valid in their time, 
but out of date now. Women are sup- 
posed to be the mainstay of the churches 
in these degenerate days, when the men 
folks haven’t enough religion left them 
to ask the blessing with, but upon care- 
ful catechizing it will be found that the 
women are still true heathens, only half 
They are fetich 
worshippers at heart, just as they were 
five thousand years ago before the 
dictionary, or whatever you call that 
big, thick book, was written. They still 
maintain the usage of covering up the 
looking-glass when a corpse is in the house 
and insist upon its being carried out 
feet foremost, though nobody is afraid 
now that the dead man’s ghost lurking 
in the smooth surface of the mirror or 
a pool of water can toll your soul away 
from you as poor Narcissus’s was tolled 
away from him; or that, if the corpse 
can see the way back to the house from 
the burying ground, he’ll come at night 
and haunt you. They still believe in 
omens, such as that dropping the dish 
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rag betokens company coming; they 
pay great heed to dreams; they are 
unshakable believers in what they know 
is not so; they are the especial and or- 
dained prey of fortune tellers, and all 
who can call up Little Bright-eyes from 
the vasty deep, all who can heal an 
ulcerated tooth’s wild agony by telling 
you that there isn’t any tooth at all, and 
if there were it couldn’t hurt, in all 
of them there is some belief or other 
(even in the most emancipated) that 
harks straight back to the dim days 
when a shell button in the lower lip and 
a band of blue paint across the face were 
the very latest wrinkle of the careful 
dresser. 

Do not think by this that I am op- 
posed to votes for women. On the 
contrary. If more than half the popu- 
lation of this country are, culturally 
speaking, in the flint-chipping age, I 
firmly hold they ought to have flint- 
chipping institutions just to match. 
All our social unrest, | most emphati- 
cally insist, is due to attempts to nail 
the public fast, and clinch the nails to 
an unchangeable constitution either a 
hundred years ahead of the times or a 
hundred years behind them. One is as 
annoying as the other. And just because 
women are essentially reactionaries is the 
best possible of all reasons for giving 
them the full franchise. We should then 
have a really representative republic. 
Woman suffrage would lay the Red 
Spook for good and all. Socialism is a 
novelty. That would settle it with them, 
Socialism is a working-class movement, 
and that would settle it, for women 
are essentially aristocrats. As mothers 
potentially, charged with the responsi- 
bility of the nurture of the race, their 
ideal man is ‘‘ the good provider.”’ 

It has been well said (for that is best 
said which is best remembered, and 
often repetition is as helpful to the mem- 
ory as clever wording) that in a demo- 
cratic country such as this is there are 
and can be no class distinctions. One 
man is just as good as any other man, 
and even better. Especially if he have a 
lot of money; and that any man has an 
equal chance with every other man to 
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have a lot of money is a simple arith- 
metical proposition. It has been esti- 
mated that a quarter of a million people 
own ninety per cent of the national 
wealth. It is fair to suppose that any 
one of those quarter of a millon persons 
may be said to have “a lot of money.’’ 
A few minutes’ work with pencil and 
paper will show to the dullest that the 
individual chance is about three tenths 
of one per cent, or, to illustrate it more 
concretely, if wealth be represented by 
one hundred dollars the individual 
chance will look like thirty cents. 

If there are no class distinctions, it 
follows then that ‘ class-consciousness,”’ 
which is the best leg the Red Spook has 
to stand on, is, indeed, ‘‘an evil thing.”’ 
To promulgate the doctrine that the 
more of the product is paid out in wages, 
the less there is for the stockholders, and 
the more of the product is paid out in 
rent, interest, and profit the less there 
is for the wage earners, and to set one 
class against the other in the effort to 
get a bigger bite out of the product, is to 
undermine the foundations of society 
as at present constituted and to pro- 
mote discontent. 

But while, at first sight, it might 
appear that women are even more 
“‘ class-conscious ”’ than men, since they 
recognize finer social distinctions, yet 
that very supersensitiveness is what 
completely overturns the Socialist mush- 
kettle. Once males have become “‘ class 
conscious,” be they dentist or dock 
laborers, lawyers or ’longshoremen, 
scientists or cigarmakers, they call each 
other ‘‘ Comrade,’”’ and never bat an 
eye. But the chasm that yawns between 
the woman whose husband gets fifteen 
dollars a week, and her whose husband 
gets nine dollars a week; between her 
whose nappy is real cut glass, and her 
whose nappy came from the five and ten 
cent store; between the woman who 
belongs to a club where they discuss 
‘The Influence of Wet Weather upon 
Babylonian Literature,’ and the woman 
whose reading is confined to ‘ One 
cup sugar, three cups flour, the whites 
of six eggs,” etc., is unabridgable by 
anything, impassable for any cause. 


Twenty centuries of ‘‘ Wives, obey 
your husbands,’’ and fifty centuries of 
clouts (side of the head) for back talk, 
have brought the ladies —God bless 
‘em! — to the point where they are more 
docile and obedient to the constituted 
authority; where they will put up with 
more and complain less; where they 
will work longer hours for smaller wages 
in more unsanitary shops, than men will, 

These millenniums of eating at the 
second table have accustomed them so 
to a diet of bread and tea alone that 
they will not eat other food even if they 
have it. To expect, then, that women 
will take up with any such disobedient, 
low class, new-fangled movement as 
Socialism is to be so blind to the obvious 
phenomena of life as to expect the sheep 
to get together and butt the wolves to 
death. Not only will the women vote 
solidly against Socialism and the Red 
Spook but they will prevent their men 
folks from voting for it. In the long 
run, the men do what their women want 
them to; it is more comfortable that way. 
Woman is the salt of society, and the 
true function of salt is to pickle, to keep 
things as they are. 

But even in the improbable event that 
women will not soon win the full fran- 
chise of the elector, there is not the 
slightest chance that our institutions, 
whose foundations were securely laid 
in those grand old days when the mail- 
carrier knitted socks as he rode his six- 
day ride between New York and Boston, 
will be at all disturbed. Somewhat 
later than woman, it is true, but just 
as effectively, the workingman has been 
taught the salutary doctrine that if he 
gets gay with his superiors he’s liable 
to have his block knocked off. In the 
fifteen hundred years that have elapsed 
between the crude tribal communism of 
western Europe, when no one in the 
tribe could die of hunger unless all 
starved, and these days of thousand-fold 
multiplied achievement, there have been 
the harsh but educative processes of 
slavery, serfdom, villeinage,vassalage, and 
wage employment, and successive genera- 
tions of the same sort of men have been 
not irresponsive to the treatment. They 
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know their little book by now, and 
especiaty do they know that of all sure 
ways to walk spank into trouble the 
surest is to have anything to do with 
Socialism in any form. Not five years or 
fifty or yet five hundred years will bring 
out what fifteen hundred years have 
hammered away in, namely: That he goes 
far who walks softly, and that he lives 
long who respects the wishes of those who 
give him his living. 

I read a story once illustrative of this 
point. A revolutionist in Germany, who 
had been advocating incendiary doctrines, 
like universal manhood suffrage, was 
fleeing for his life. He was very near the 
frontier beyond which there was safety. 
Up to his carriage stepped, hat in hand, 
a young workman just out of his appren- 
ticeship who asked and got the gratuity 
customary in such a case then and in 
that country. Seeing that he looked to be 
a bright, smart fellow, the revolutionist 
(against his wife’s most earnest protest) 
handed him a propagandist pamphlet. 
With the money jingling in his breeches 
pocket, the young fellow went right 
straight to the police and had his bene- 
factor arrested and shot. Any labor 
agitator will tell you that that spirit is 
deeply imbedded to this day. All that 
happens in any union meeting you can 
find out if you will pay thé spy. 

Those needlessly alarm themselves 
who fear the “‘ stirring up of strife ’’ which 
they suppose accompanies the preaching 
of the doctrine of ‘‘ class consciousness.”’ 
It should not be forgotten that the police 
habitually are present at all meetings 
where Socialism is talked. And the 
post-office authorities, by recent legisla- 
tion, have put it into the power of every 
village postmaster to exclude from the 
mails those publications which he con- 
siders to be tending to incite murder, 
arson, Or assassination. But, as cannot 
be too frequently repeated, there are no 
classes in this country, and it is therefore 
impossible to get the working class to 
believe in what does not exist. The in- 
terests of capital and labor are identical, 
that is, each wants as nearly all of the 
value of the product as it can get; it is 
therefore impossible to “‘ stir up strife ”’ 
among those whose interests are identical. 
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But even so; even if;these impossibilities 
could be achieved; even if workingmen 
could be induced to believe the wildest 
nonsense against the capitalists, that 
they deliberately and with purpose mur- 
dered men and women, it would make no 
difference as I can readily prove to you. 
Ask any of the lower classes, preferably 
the more violent and lawless classes, 
what “‘ the black bottle ”’ is, and you will 
learn what you ought to have known 
before that they are as sure as they are 
sure of anything, that charity patients in 
the great hospitals are poisoned when the 
doctors get tired of seeing them around. 
When they are chronic cases and cannot 
be cured, when they are fretful and ex- 
acting and make too much trouble, they 
get ‘“‘a dose out of the black bottle ’”’ 
which puts them to sleep, and they never 
wake up. Ask them why they do not 
protest against this organized system of 
illegal murder, and they will answer: 
“What's the use?” They accept it as 
an inevitable portion of the scheme of 
things entire. Occasionally, when a day 
is set on which the throats of all the 
school children are,to be cut by the doctors 
(after examination by physicians who 
recommend the removal of adenoids), 
the mothers riot around the public school 
building, but their disturbance is con- 
fined to squalling and shrieking, and is 
soon quelled. Yet physicians, thus popu- 
larly believed to be poisoners of the sick. 
assassins of the children, and wanton 
mutilators generally, cutting up folks out 
of idle curiosity to see what’s inside of 
them, are unharmed and go their ways 
in peace and safety. 

The poor do not resent what some 
have called ‘“ the ostentatious flaunting 
of wealth.’’ On the contrary they dis- 
tinctly approve of it as the reward and 
badge of that shrewdness and ability by 
which alone great wealth is to be won. 
They demand that their leaders be 
habited as richly and as stylishly as possi- 
ble, and scorn the demagogue who would 
dress down to their level. Of all the 
spooks that ever were, the Red Spook 
is the one most utterly without a vestige 
of supporting facts. 

It is useless to deny that some among 
the working classes are recalcitrant and 
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trouble makers, organizing unions osten- 
sibly to bargain collectively for the sale 
of their labor-power on more advanta- 
geous terms, but really to get up strikes 
and boycotts which lose their employers 
more money than would be lost by the 
payment of larger wages or working 
shorter hours. For a time, so long as 
employers were competing one with an- 
other, and a man did not mind paying 
more wages so long as his rival, who 
would not pay more, was unable to dis- 
pute the market with him on account of 
a strike, the unions were somewhat 
successful, in spite of the fact that public 
opinion was decidedly against them. 
The spirit, not only of 1776 but of 1876, 
was unreservedly opposed to that im- 
pudence which would undertake to dic- 
tate to an employer how he should run his 
own business, the Fathers of the Constitu- 
tion, who established our free institutions, 
having at the same time established laws 
imprisoning a laborer who should presume 
to}leave one master for the service of 
another, who gave him more wages. 
Public sentiment resented the imperti- 
nence of those who undertook to instruct 
the man who put the very bread they ate 
into their mouths as to ventilation, 
sanitation, guards for machinery, hours, 
wages, and soforth. Public sentiment was 
with the man who stood on his “‘ right to 
work ”’ as an American citizen, without 
relinquishing his independence to a 
tyrannical and arbitrary union, and when 
the union man, conversing on the topics 
of the day with a professional strike 
breaker would send the latter to the 
morgue or hospital, as the case might be, 
public sentiment invariably denounced 
such lawlessness and disorder. But so 
long as employers were, on their part, 
unorganized, public sentiment availed 
but little, and blacklisting of agitators 
and trouble makers did not prevent the 
spread of unionism so long as that move- 
ment increased wages and _ shortened 
hours. But when the annual wages of 
the workingman was forced up from the 
average of $487 a year to the extortionate 
figure of $550 a year, and the employers 
began also to unite, not only corporately as 
solidified industries, but as Manufac- 
turers’ Associations, the situation which 


had become unbearable was very greatly 
eased off by a series of decisions of the 
courts which represent the better element 
of ournation. The union is indeed recog- 
nized as an institution which has come 
to stay, and whichis beneficent when its 
offensive characteristics are stripped from 
it. Asa result of these decisions it is now 
illegal for a workman to stop work when 
it is inconvenient for his boss to have him 
do so, but it is not illegal for the boss to 
fire him when he wants to; it is illegal to 
boycott the articles produced for sale by 
a nonunion factory, and damages amount- 
ing to three times the manufacturer's 
loss may be collected from the union 
that causes the loss, but it is not illegal 
to blacklist the agitators who engineered 
the strike and prevent them from being 
employed elsewhere; it is illegal to strike 
or talk of striking, or to pay out “ strike 
benefits’? from the union’s funds -- in 
short, what has been painfully built up 
by fifty years of demagoguery has been 
overthrown in about two years by the 
action of the courts, and the union has 
been successfully brought to the condi- 
tion, graphically if irreverently de- 
scribed by the lamented Major Billy 
Armstrong, as that of ‘‘a cat in hell 
without claws.”’ 

The Reds have endeavored to make 
capital out of this. They have insinuated 
themselves into the unions of their trades 
and now they taunt “ the pure and sim- 
ple’’ trades-unionist with: “‘ You have 
got to the end of your string. You have 
gone as far as ever you can get along those 
lines. Your enemies have transferred the 
struggle from the economic to the politi- 
cal field, and why not you do the same 
thing? You would not elect employers 
to office in your unions to turn them 
against you; why should you elect em- 
ployers to run the government against 
you? What’s the sense of being a faith- 
ful union man three hundred and sixty- 
four days of every year, and then, on the 
most important day of all to go and ‘scab’ 

To these specious arguments (to their 
credit be it spoken) the salaried officials 
of organized labor turn a deaf ear. Firm 
as a rock they stand to their determina- 
tion, made ere the courts took a hand, to 
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keep out of politics. It is in vain the 
Reds point out to them what organized 
labor has accomplished in Germany, 
Belgium, France, Italy, and, latest of all, 
ing !ingland, by taking independent 
political action, electing members to the 
parliaments who throw their votes now 
to this party, now to that which intro- 
duces measures extorting from employers 
favors for the working men; the free men 
of this country are not to be moved. 
And just to show how safe our institu- 
tions are, Mr. Gompers was re-elected 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, the very same Mr. Gompers who 
laid (down the law to the Socialists in these 
words: Economically, you are unsound; 
socially, you are wrong; industrially, 
you are impossible.”’ 

When, therefore, this same Gompers 
presents so-called ‘‘ demands of labor ”’ 
to the great political parties, accompanied 
with more or less veiled threats of some- 
thing or other (presumably independent 
political action), is it far from being an 
accurate statement, that one of New 
York's leading newspapers makes edi- 
torially, “‘Gompers cannot deliver the 
goods?’’ Neither he can, for a political 
partv, in order to get the maximum of 
votes, must represent or seem to represent 
the maximum of voters’ interests; it 
must be a party, not of one class but of 
all classes; it must not come in conflict 
with the sound financial interests of the 
country, but must stand for rich and poor 
alike, employers and employees, land- 
lords and tenants, buyers and sellers, 
those who prosper by long hours and 
small wages, as well as those who prosper 
by short hours and high wages. It must 
promise to further the interests of all with 
equal impartiality, and must not only 
ride horses going in opposite directions, 
but all horses going in all sorts of di- 
rections. It is quite impracticable, 
then, to expect either of the great parties 
to declare itself exclusively for the de- 
mands of labor as opposed to the de- 
mands of capital. If Mr. Gompers is 
dissatisfied with an injunction plank 
which declares that the practise of the 
courts shall be modified so that it shall 
exactly correspond with the practise 
as it now exists, what is he going to do 


about it? He cannot well indorse a 
party which he himself has officially de- 
clared to be ‘economically unsound. 
socially wrong, and industrially impossi- 
ble,’’ and there is no independent labor 
party organization existing, no time to 
form one, and nothing to finance it with, 
anyhow. The members of the American 
Federation of Labor will thus line up, as 
they always have, on one side or other of 
the two established parties. ‘‘ Gompers 
cannot deliver the goods.”’ 

But even if he could, organized labor 
is but a small percentage of the voting 
population of this country. The large 
majority of those engaged in manu- 
facturing occupations still cling to that 
sturdy spirit of independence which 
maintains its right to work for what it 
can get, regardless of the crack of the 
whip of the walking delegate. And even 
if those who will not unite upon the econo- 
mic field should take the notion to unite 
upon the political field, there yet remain 
the immense number of agriculturists, 
prosperous, owning their own farms 
(subject to a mortgage), possessed upon 
the average of about $2,000 worth of 
land, $132 worth of agricultural machin- 
ery, and employing on the average four 
fifths of aman. As landlords, owners of 
machinery, and employers of labor, they 
are true capitalists, and it is the most 
preposterous of delusions to suppose 
that they would ever support a party 
which proposes to give to the laborer 
the full value of his products, and would 
make the ownership of land and machin- 
ery collective instead of individual; and, 
if the farmer should at any time show 
any such disposition, it would be as easy 
in the future as it has been in the past 
to rig up something like the Greenback 
movement or Populism by which the 
tendency can be sidetracked and run off 
into the woods somewhere. 

More noise than the facts justify has 
recently been made over the accession to 
Socialism of some more or less celebrated 
writers, clergymen, and moderately well 
to do sentimentalists. But so far from 
this being in any wise symptomatic of a 
large popular movement, it is just the 
other way round. If it were the common 
thing for such persons to take up with 
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Socialism there would be no occasion to 
make a fuss about it. It is the excep- 
tional, not the commonplace, that excites 
attention. And how little fire there is 
under all this smoke may be learned from 
the instance of two of our best known 
muck-rakers,’”’ whose conversion has 
been widest bruited. At the most they 
publish articles which perhaps a thorough- 
going revolutionary might recognize as 
somewhat socialistic, but which to any 
one else seem merely ‘‘ grouchy.’’ These 
two flatly refuse to join the Socialist 
party, being unwilling to commit them- 
selves even to the extent of twenty-five 
cents a month to the spread of its tenets. 
They sedulously avoid the use of socialist 
lingo, such as “the class-struggle,’’ 
“exploiting labor,’ ‘“‘surplus value,” 
“bourgeoisie,” ‘‘ proletariat,” ‘‘ wage- 
slave,’ or any of the nomenclature pe- 
culiar to the Reds. They prefer, they 
say, to make their readers “‘ unconscious 
Socialists.’? But an ‘‘ unconscious Social- 
ist ’’ is as little to be feared as any other 
kind of an unconscious man, as little able 
to destroy society and its institutions. 
The danger, if any real danger exists, lies 
wholly in waking up the sleeping dogs. 
It is all in having the proper label pasted 
on. So long as a man does not know 
that he holds Socialist opinions he will 
vote one party ticket or the other (it 
really makes no difference which), or will 
stay at home and clean the clock, elec- 
tion day, the country being safe in 
whatever event. The risk is that some 
day he may cry out suddenly, as many 
have done ere this: “Why, bless my 
soul! I’ve been a Socialist all the time 
and didn’t know it.” 

No. It is impossible that Socialism 
ever should win popular acceptance. 
For, if a man be of the lower classes, he 
knows that the better the financial con- 
dition of his employer the better wages 
he will be enabled to pay; if he be of the 
upper classes, the more difficult it will be 
to convince him that the functions he 
discharges as_ stockholder, landlord, 
money lender, can be safely dispensed 
with, his recompense being little enough 
as it is, and if he be between the upper 
and the nether, if he be of the middle 
class, the sporting element in his blood 


will insist upon the preservation of the 
chance to rise out of his class by winning 
a fortune, a chance so marvelously ad- 
justed that it is neither so small as to be 
discouraging nor so large as to make 
much difference. 

Another thing, as a philosophy, Social- 
ism is repellent. It requires too much 
hard thinking and heavy reading. Its 
bibliography is far too large; it is im- 
possible that it should ever appeal to 
the tired business man.”’ 

And, there are as many Socialisms as 
there are Socialists. There are red- 
haired Socialists and black-haired Social- 
ists and just common-colored haired 
Socialists; multiply these by the blue- 
eyed Socialists and the brown-eyed 
Socialists and the black-eyed Socialists, 
the tall, the short, and medium height 
Socialists, the lean, the fat, and again the 
medium kind: the talkative Socialists 
and those who simply applaud at the 
right places; the Socialists who smoke a 
pipe and the Socialists who complain that 
a pipe burns the tongue; the Socialists 
who like spinach, and the Socialists who 
cannot bear the very thought of spinach, 
and it will be seen at once that Socialism 
is one wrangling, warring, jangling mass 
of differences, a hopelessly divergent 
crowd agreed only upon a few salient 
points whch I will not print here because 
it would take up too much space, at least 
two pages. There is the most terrific 
row going on all the time between the 
two factions; of the Impossibilists, who 
maintain, on the one hand, that no 
permanent benefit will result short of the 
complete establishment of what they call 
the Co-operative Commonwealth, and 
hence will not bother with trying to 
squeeze out minor reforms from unwilling 
existing governments; and the Oppor- 
tunists, on the other hand, who maintain 
that no permanent benefit will result 
short of the complete establishment of 
the co-operative commonwealth, but 
who think it 72s worth while to squeeze 
out minor reforms from unwilling existing 
governments. These two factions are 
absolutely irreconcilable, but they both 
vote the same ticket? So how is a man 
to decide between them? 

And the objections to the doctrine are 


vital and numerous. It is often urged: 
“If you divided things up it would all be 
back again where it is now before the 
week was out.”’ But this is no reason 
for making a fundamental change in our 
economic methods. We already have a 
system which does that to as near per- 
fection as can be expected in merely 
human undertakings. The employers 
all draw from the banks on Saturdays 
large sums of money which they hand 
over in wages to their employes; who, in 
turn, have two looks at it, (1) when 
the, get it and (2) when they hand it 
over to their wives to pay the week’s 
bills; they give it to the grocers, the 
butchers, and the tradesmen generally, 
who deposit it with the bankers in time 
for next Saturday. Why change a sys- 
tem of dividing up which gets it all back 
within the week, anyhow? 

It is promised that Socialism would 
destroy the home, but I ask how the 
home could be any more efficiently de- 
stroyed than it is now when the mother 
and the girls are employed in factories, 
and the fathers and the sons are scattered 
all over the country in search of employ- 
ment, so that almost nobody lives in the 
neighborhood where he was born; a 
system under which the monastic virtue 
of ‘‘detachment’”’ from material pos- 
‘sessions is so largely practised that a 
Jarge proportion of the population live 
in furnished rooms and take their meals 
out, a still larger proportion encum- 
bering themselves with only one small 
van load of household goods; a system 
which effectually discourages mere boys 
and girls from taking on the responsi- 
bilities of the married state at the very 
time of life when they are apt to be 
excessively interested in such matters, 
and as a result has far removed from the 
American people the reproach of breeding 
like rabbits, so that the ‘ one-child 
family,” and oftener the “‘ no-child 
family’’ has become the rule — how 
I repeat, could the pernicious institution 
‘of the family be more effectively destroyed 
than at present? 

If every able-bodied man between the 
ages of twenty and forty were to be 
‘productively employed an average of 
four hours a day, three hundred days a 
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year, it is doubtless true that, by giving 
each man what he produced without 
deducting anything for rent, interest, and 
profit, each family would have an income 
and a living corresponding to $5,000 a 
year nowadays. But if such a system 
were adopted what incentive would there 
be for agile intellects to devise new and 
improved methods of separating the fool 
from his money? Who would carry on 
the operations of high finance? Who 
would loot the Altons and the Metro- 
politans; what become of the ingenious 
bookkeeping of insurance companies? 

And if, as is proposed, all workers 
were pensioned off when by reason of age 
or infirmity they could no longer work, 
what would become of the old-fashioned 
homely virtue of thrift, of that self-deny- 
ing economy which led a man to pinch 
himself of what he really needed phy- 
sically and mentally that he might lay up 
his hard-earned dollars in the bank, and 
have the bank suspend? How utterly 
saving would become a lost art is well 
exemplified wherever the Socialistic ex- 
periment of municipally owned water- 
works has been tried. When, under the 
system of Washington, Jefferson, and 
Jackson, there was a cistern in the back 
yard, the goodman of the house, before 
he left his home to go to work, drew 
bucket after bucket of water for his dear 
wife and filled the tubs for her that, she 
might not lack for water in his absence. 
And she, for her part, tried to see how 
many times a pan of water would do to 
wash her hands in before it had to be 
thrown away. But now that there is 
water laid on, to be had by the mere 
turning of a tap, the thoughtfulness of 
the husband, the thriftiness of the wife 
in the matter of water is clean done away 
with and entirely lost. 

Under Socialism, who would do the 
dirty work on election day east of the 
Bowery? 

I could go on interminably proposing 
equally cogent objections to this false 
doctrine, but it is unnecessary. It can 
never commend itself to the mind of the 
American people. Like arithmetic, like 
music, like art, like many other things 
that I could mention, it is exotic to this 
continent, an importation from the efféte 
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monarchies of Europe that cannot endure 
our democratic atmosphere. 

The Socialists make their boast, I 
understand, that they will poll a million 
votes this fall. What of it? And if it 
were ten million votes, or twenty million, 
still, what of it? Nothing whatever. 
As President Hadley, of Yale, has re- 
cently pointed out, if there had been the 
faintest possibility that universal man- 
hood suffrage could ever effect any 
material change in our institutions, the 
ballot would never have been conceded 
by the fathers in their wisdom. Though 
every voter in the land, though every 
legislator, though the president and all 
his cabinet were stubbornly in favor of 
Socialism, and five elderly, irremovable, 
and unelected gentlemen in black silk 
dresses, cut with a yoke, were just as 
stubbornly opposed to it, the institu- 
tions under which so many of us have 
prospered so exceedingly, and so many of 
us have not done quite so well, could not 
be changed without a revolution, which, 
to the American of to-day, is quite as re- 
pugnant as it was to the fathers of the 
Constitution after they had got what they 
were after. It was perhaps necessary — 
at any rate it was good business — to 
indulge in a little flapdoodle about 
unalienable rights to “ life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness,’’ while there were 
chestnuts in the hot ashes, but after they 
had been withdrawn, and before the 
burnt fingers had got well, quietly and 
unostentatiously, not to say under the 
hat, they. framed up a Constitution 
(having first shipped that red-headed 
fiddler fellow from Virginia safely across 
the water), which as the grave Washing- 
ton put it, ‘“‘ secured our lives, our liber- 


ties, and our property.”’ And speaking 
about good business, it was a wise pla to 
start off so solemnly: ‘‘ We the people 
of the United States,’’ a document which 
the people never were allowed to vote 
for, and which never could have squeezed 
through in the round world if they /iad. 
But it’s there now, thanks be! and athvy art 
the pathway of revolutionary Social- 
ism it opposes a firm and changeless wall 
of ink and paper. What? The richts 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness ‘‘unalienable’’? Cannot a ‘ree 
citizen ‘‘ alienate’ for money his ri: hts 
to life? Then how can an empl ver 
lawfully buy a man’s life, either in bulk 
or in instalments of ten hours each? If 
a man can’t sell his liberty and his j,ur- 
suit of happiness how can he be hire«! to 
stick at a tedious but necessary job of 
work? The Declaration of Independence 
was a prize package, but the Constitution 
is the self-sealing can in which the wisdom 
of the fathers, who wouldn’t have known 
what to do with an umbrella, that is: 
to come in out of the rain, under it, is 
preserved for us entirely uncontaminated 
by the ferment of the age. It is vain 
to offer remedies for an imaginary 
ailment. To propose, as some have done, 
to avert Socialism by “ correcting econo- 
mic evils’’ is to cast out devils by the 
prince of devils. What else would Social- 
ism do? No. The best thing is to sit 
tight. Uncle Joe Cannon has assured us 
that ‘‘ this country is a hell of a success.” 
We are all agreed to that, and only differ 
as to the proper accenting of the phrase. 
Sit tight. The Red Specter is a spook. 
It does not exist, and if it did exist, it 
would be unconstitutional. 
And that ends it. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN KEYES 
I. THE PRODIGAL SON 
By BEN BLOW 


/llustrations by James Senior Young 


HE fire purred in the stove, and 

now and then, when a sharp blast 

rattled the weather-shrunk win- 

dow sashes, the pipe clicked and cracked 

with :pflying sparks. In the center of the 

room, on a table, was a great lamp, round- 

wicked, with a white glass shade flam- 

boyantly decorated with impossible roses. 
The !amp radiated a fierce heat. 

On one side of the table sat an old 
darky, peering wisely through round- 
glassed, iron-bound spectacles, at a paper, 
and as he read his lips moved, framing 
each word laboriously. His head was 
crowned with snow-white wool that 
gained in whiteness from its contrast to 
his dusky skin, and his old face was 
kindly and benevolent, but from his nose 
little lines:‘traced slanting past the corners 
of his mouth and showed that determina- 
tion underlaid his kindliness to respond 
to any call. 

It was a good old face. From the tem- 
ples odd little isolated whirls of white 
wool strayed down and joined the white 
of his head to an equally white though 
thin beard that kinked into little curling 
tangles and lay close to the skin, while 
over the wide, straight mouth swept a 
mustache, curving only a trifle from the 
tangent. 

Holding his paper over toward the 
light, the old darky sat deep in the news 
of the day before. Between his teeth a 
blackened corn-cob pipe simmered and 
hummed comfortingly as he drew deep 
puffs that curled out and made his eyes 
narrow and blink, watering from the 
pungent vapor of the tobacco. Across 
the table from him sat his wife. Fat 
and yellow, younger than her husband, 
but still far past middle age, she sagged 
comfortably from her shoulders, and 
with half-closed eyes clicked her knitting 


needles mechanically, framing up some 
ample socks of coarse gray wool. Now 
and then her head drooped forward in a 
half nap, from which she jerked herself 
guiltily and stole a glance from furtive 
eve corners to see if the old man had 
detected her; but he, wrapped up in his 
paper, read on, and pipe and stove purred 
in consonance like a tiny kitten and a 
great cat dozing in some happy basking 
warmth. 

Of a sudden the old man sat galvani- 
cally erect, and a great puff of smoke rose 
from his pipe, a cloud of righteous wrath. 
He shook the paper and held it far away, 
with eyes focussed doubtingly. His ex- 
pression changed from absorbed interest 
and hardened into indignation that made 
his face stern and deep-lined. His teeth 
closed crushingly on his pipestem, which 
cracked and flattened out. Mechanically 
he removed the pipe from his mouth, 
faced around slowly, and bent a stern gaze 
on his wife, who straightened up guiltily 
from the middle of a sleepy nod, while 
her knitting needles whirred with new life. 

“Uh huh!” said the old man. “ Uh 
huh! Dere it is in de paper, so it mus’ 
be so.’” He tapped one worn old finger on 
the offending article. ‘‘ Ca’line,”’ he said, 
‘“ lis’en while I reads it to you, an’ den 
say dat de contempts of de human brain 
goes by any rule. Of all de scallywags! 
Of all de mizzuble fyces dat roams de 
worl’! Of all de projiekals dat hist’ry 
repeats, de worse one is goin’ to be blamed 
on ustwo. Lis’en, woman! Lis’en to me 
read it out of de paper where de whole 
town kin see it an’ cut it out an’ lay it by 
to come ha’ntin’ me wid an’ huntin’ for 
my job.” 

His wrath overcame him, and he glow- 
ered speechlessly over his glasses across 
the flood of light that streamed from the 
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hot lamp at Caroline, who sat erect, 


stiffened into a bronze statue of dreadful 


anticipation. 

Wrathfully and with great deliberation 
he spread the paper so that the light fell 
full upon it, and then he paused impres- 
sively. ‘‘ To-day’s paper,’’ he observed 
emphatically; ‘“‘dey ain’t no mistakin’ 
of dat fac’, an’ down here is de items I has 
de references to. Wait till I git through 
readin’ it, Ca’line, an’ den if dey is any 
words comes knockin’ against yo’ front 
teeth, fur de lan’s sake open yo’ mouf an’ 
let dem po’ out, fur I is speechless an’ 
dey ain’t no words framed up in de 
dickshunaries dat kin express de con- 
tumpchusness I has fur dat scallywag 
boy.” 

He shook the paper fiercely, spread it 
out again before him, and read: “‘ De 
Jefferson Club has established ward 
branches to reach all Negro Democrats. 
Las’ night, at a meetin’ in de fo’th ward, 
dey wuz a permanent organization ef- 
fected wid Dr. C. H. Wilson, president; 
John Tobias, vice-president; and Aba- 
ham L. Keyes, secretary!’’ His breath 
gave out with the last words, and he 
turned and gazed severely at the old 
woman, who seemed to cower under his 
accusing eye. 


Dog rat he exploded. ‘Is dey 
anything to be said ondesubjick? Secre- 
tary Abaham L. Keyes! Dat’s all dey is 


to it, an’ de rumors dat has been flyin’ up 


to me an’ limpin’ away wid singed wings 


wuz de truf. Dat boy of ours has done 
crossed de Rubigon, an’ lied to me out 
o’ de whole cloth wid a straight face. 


For some time I has been de subjick of 


roastin’ by a lot of de politicians I know, 
an’ some of dem says dat dey hears I is 
goin’ to turn Demicrat, an’ some niggers 


I knows says to me dat dey knows de — 


boy is goin’ to dem meetin’s; but when 
I ast him about it he says dat dem niggers 
is crap-shootin’ liars an’ dat he wuz safe 
from de machineries of any demicratic 


trash, an’ now —” he folded the paper 


up carefully, laid it on the table and 


smoothed it with his hand, ‘‘“— an’ now 


de truf is out, an’ dat boy is a Judas, 


sellin’ hisself into slavery an’ betrayin’ de 
*Publican party for de free silver pieces of 
Le’ me think! 


de devil. Le’ me think! 
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When I has a chanst to study on de sub. 
jick mo’ maybe I kin revolute out a solu. 
tion to de matter, but, dog rat it! Ca’line, 
for de present let me reverate in peace an’ 
go on with yo’ knittin’.”’ 

Mechanically he lifted his pipe, tamped 
the cold ashes down, tore a ribbon of mar- 
gin from the paper, rolled it into a tiny 
tube and held it over the lamp’s top, 
Abstractedly he applied the flame to the 
pipe-bowl, drawing in on the wheezing, 
cracked stem; then pinched the flame 
from the lighter and threw it on the stove, 
With his old eyes looking out from under 
his glasses, which he had pushed up on 
his forehead, he sat wumnseeingly and 
dreamed. The click of knitting needles 
was the only sound save for the purr of 
pipe and stove. 

Wrapped up in misery, he forgot his 
pipe, which bubbled and grew cold un- 
noticed. The old woman relapsed into 
furtive naps that finally overcame her 
and she dozed off to sleep in her chair, her 
knitting on the floor fast being made into 
a jungle of tangles by the cat, which ven- 
tured from the warm stove, attracted by 
the ball of yarn. The old man’s lips 
muttered brokenly in his troubled revery, 
and then of a sudden he faced around, 
saw his wife asleep, the tangle of cat and 
knitting reveling by her chair. His old 
face softened, and trouble flew away 
from him. 

‘‘ Ca’line,” he said, gently, ‘‘ wake up, 
Ca’line; it sho is late dis evenin’ an’ you 
ought to go to bed.”’ 

Leaning over he shook her, and as she 
gathered her senses with a start, the cat 
emerged from under her chair, stretching 
his legs lazily, and resumed his nap in the 
comfort of the stove’s heat, his nose 
cuddled by his fluffed-out, flurry tail. 

“Fur de lan’s sake,’ said the old wo- 
man, ‘I sho wuz fast asleep. Mos’ 
eleven,” she continued, glancing at the 
clock. ‘‘ Whoo-ee, it’s a good thing to 
morrow is Sunday, fur we kin steal 4 
extry hour of sleep to pay for this riotry.” 
Then recurring to the calamity, she asked, 
‘Honey, did you study up whut you 
wuz a-gwine to do wid dat boy? ”’ 

The old man shook his head in dolorous 
negations. ‘‘ Not to de extent of bein’ 
done wid it,’’ he said. ‘‘ But I’s on de 
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**Ca’LINE,”” HE SAID, “LIS’EN WHILE I READS IT TO you” 
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track of de solution, an’ de words I says 
to dat boy is gwine to cut in through his 
hide an’ burrow inside of him an’ fester 
till he comes back to the straight an’ 
narrow path. Ain’t you got no senses 
left you, old woman? Why don’t you go 
on to bed while I banks up de fire? ”’ 

The old woman picked up her knitting, 
arose ponderously, and retired, grumbling 
at the dreadful tangle, while the old darky 
banked the fire with slack, padded it with 
ashes, and then himself retired to the re- 
cesses of a huge feather bed from which 
there soon swelled the booming of two 
calliope snores that rose and fell inhar- 
moniously and drowned with Gargantuan 
discord the purring of the cozy cat. 


“‘Ca’line!’’ the old man said in the 
morning, “ dis is one Sunday dat I is goin’ 
to miss church. You kin make it by 
yo’self, I spect, ol’ woman, while I goes 
over an’ holds converses wid Abaham; 
an’ maybe —’’ he looked at her mys. 
teriously — ‘‘ by de time you gits home 
de tangle will be onraveled an’ de snarl 
untied, cuz I has a way hatched out dat 
will make dat boy hear thunder if it ac’s 
de way I think it’s goin’ to ac’. Goon 
to church an’ leave me to deal wid de 
difficulties, an’ if dey is anybody brings 
up de subjick in conversation you kin 
tell dem dat de reports is only rumors, 
an’ a mighty big old mountin is bein’ 
growed up from a mighty little molchill.” 


Il. THE REVELATION OF DUTY 


Abraham Lincoln Keyes, colored, 
worked, and still works, in a wholesale 
shoe-house. It is his duty to wrestle 
mightily with huge boxes and deliver 
them to draymen, who ship them to far 
corners of the world by fast freight. For 
his labors he is rewarded by a salary of 
twelve dollars paid him weekly on Satur- 
day evenings. His home is on the ground 
floor of a dingy, two-story brick building 
in the fourth ward, fronting on asphalt- 
paved Morgan Street. There, one Decem- 
ber Sunday morning, he sat and read 
the paper, while a somewhat dubious 
cigar, stuck jauntily between his teeth, 
enlivened the atmosphere of the room. 
On the floor his six year old daughter 
crooned happily over a somewhat too 
often mothered dolly, its draggled blond 
head nestled close to her cheek, contrast- 
ing with the chocolate of her happy face. 
A step sounded on the back porch and 
the door opened slowly. The little girl 
gave a hasty glance, discarded her doll, 
pnd leaped forward with arms wide- 
asread, calling, ‘‘ Daddy! Daddy! ”’ 

Abraham Lincoln Keyes dropped his 
paper, stood up with his teeth clenching 
nervously on his cigar, and confronted his 
father. The old man stooped and caught 


the little darky under her outstretched 
arms, tossed her high above his head, and 
as she kicked and screamed shrilly with 
delight, cuddled her warm little cheek 
against the white of his beard and 
crooned softly, ‘“‘ Bless yo’ little honey 
heart! Granpaw’s baby, ain’t you?” 

She reached out her arms smotheringly, 
and choked him with a fond baby caress. 

‘‘Mawnin’, Abaham,”’ said the old 
man. ‘“‘ How does you seem to sagashu- 
ate dis fine mawnin’? Spec yo’ wife 
has gone on off to church by herself an’ 
lef’ you to tend to de kitchen stove.” 

‘““ Mawnin’, paw,”’ responded Abraham, 
somewhat dubiously, for he feared the 
uncorking of the vials of the old man’s 
wrath. ‘ Lan’, how dat baby do take on 
over her gran’paw.”’ 

“Uh huh, dat she do,” repeated the 
oid man, as he cuddled her up against 
him. ‘‘Seem to me like dat chile wuz 
my own fum de way I feel.tow’ds her, 
an’ her gran’maw’d steal her fum you ina 
minut if I said de word.’ He looked 
down at the little darky fondly. ‘‘ Spec 
maybe you has wrote some letters to 
Santy Claus an’ told him whut you needs 
de mos’ in yo’ stockin’. Tell daddy de 
lis’ you sent him, an’ le’s see whut de 
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chances is dat he’s gwine to unload a 
package at dis do’.” 

The little girl snuggled closer to the old 
man and her forehead puckered in 
thought. ‘‘I want some red mittums,”’ 
she said, ‘‘an’ some candy.’ She pon- 
dered a moment, and then particularized. 
“A barber-pole cane an’ some all-day 
suckers an’ some jawbreakers an’ some 
orinve balls an’, oo-ee, a whole heap of 
fed-hots, an’ a baby.”’ She glanced over 
at her doll, which lay with its clothes in 
highly improper disorder. ‘‘ Dat baby 
of mine is mos’ wo’ out, daddy, an’ I 
want a comb an’ some p’fumery dat 
smells good an’ a—an’ a buggy fur de 
baby doll.”’ 

‘Qo-ee, bless de chile!’’ said the old 
man. ‘‘ Ain’t she inflicted wid de ex- 
travagances. Bless gran’paw’s little honey 
chile, ain’t she got a big list! May be 
Santv'll stop; but le’ me ast you one 
quischun. Is you all been good over at 
dishouse? Answer medat.’’ He turned 
an accusing face toward Abraham, who 
shifted his eyes guiltily. 

‘“Qo-ee, daddy, course we’s been good. 
Ain’t I, paw?” and she choked the old 
man with her arms again. 

ig patted her lovingly. ‘‘ Cose you 

’ he said, ‘‘ cose you is,’’ and fished a 
~ ie up from the depths of his vest 
pocket. ‘‘ Yere, honey, yere’s a whole 
penny. Now you run on out in de 
kitchin an’ play till I calls you, cuz 
daddy wants to hold some conversations 
wid yo’ paw. Run on, honey, an’ close 
de do’ fast.’”’ Then he turned toward 
Abraham, and stiffened into wrath. 

“Ain’t you proud o’ yo’ mizzuble 
self!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Don’t you deny 
tome no mo’. Las’ night I read it out 
of de paper, you a-settin’ dere wid a ol’ 
bad-smellin’ Demicratic cigar, mos’ ap’, 
in yo’ mouf, secretary of a nigger Demi- 
cratic club, an’ you, you mizzuble low- 
down trash, named Abaham Lincoln! ”’ 

‘Hol’ on! paw, hol’ on!”’ said Abra- 
ham. ‘“‘Honest I did lie to you, but I wuz 
led on by de white folks who promised 
me dat dey’d get me a job payin’ seventy- 
fi’ dollars a month, an’ I had a kind of a 
ideas, dat if I did git it I c’d help you 
some, an’ Ke 

The old darky erupted promptly. 
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“White folks! White folks! White trash 
is de only ones dat’s interested in nigger 
Demicrats. Don’t you miscall dem. 
Help me! Do I look like a objick of 
charity? Does you s’pose for de fractium 
of a eye bat dat I’d take help from a 
low-down nigger dat deserted his paw 
an’ his maw an’ de ’Publikin party an’ 
Abaham Lincoln an’ Roosevelt, an’ 
hooked up wid a lot of slop-wagon 
drivers an’ crapshooters an’ roustabouts 
dat ain’t got no home but de cord wood 
of a old Mississippi stern-wheeler, an’ 
dat votes widout registerin’ as often as 
dey kin change their coats? Help! 
Help yo’self, boy! I come over here 
to spostulate wid you, an’ tell you dat 
you wants to move back to de ’Publikin 
party mighty quick. Help! Help me! 
Ain’t I de messenger in de First Inter- 
nal Revenue District of de Republikin 
state of Missoura, an’ didn’t I has to pass 
a ixamination to get de job? Ain't I 
give a bond to hold de government safe? 
Help! When I has to crawl in de dust of 
humility an’ ask a nigger Demicrat for 
help I’s gwine to— I’s gwine to — Dog 
rat it! is you tonguetied? Why don’t 
you talk? You— You — Judas Isca- 
riot, wid yo’ silly grin! — 

Unable to continue, he sat and glow- 
ered at Abraham, and strove to smother 
his wrath. 

Abraham's eyes shifted guiltily under 
his father’s accusing gaze. He squirmed 
in his chair, moistened his dried lips with 
his tongue, and tried to speak; but ex- 
cuses would not come, and at length he 
slid limply to the edge of his chair, 
dropped the offending Democratic cigar 
to the floor, flung out his arms helplessly, 
with a gesture of utter despair, and said: 

“ Whut kin I do, paw? Whut kin I do?’ 

The old man bristled again fiercely. 
“Do!” he roared. Do! Ain’t you cre- 
ated all de muss? Ain’t you got de knowl- 
edges dat you is loaned yo'self to de 
devil? Do! Whut’ll you do? Whut kin 
you do but repent befo’ it is too late. 
An’ right here an’ now I’s a gwine to Say 
to you dat at de nex’ meetin’ of de 
branch - nigger - Demicratic slop - wagon 
driver Jeffersonian Club you is gwine to 
git up in public an’ say dat no self-re- 
spectin’ nigger kin be a Demicrat, an’ dat 
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you sees de errors of yo’ ways, an’ dat 
while maybe you is strayed fum de path 
you did it widout no discourse on de 
subjick, an’ dat you ain’t no Demicrat, 
never wuz no Demicrat, an’ never will 
be no Demicrat till you changes yo’ name 
from Abaham Linc’n to Jeff’son Davis, 
an’ I’ll see dat you don’t do dat becuz 
I’ll stomp de lights out of you first. 
You hears me ’postasizin’ you on what 
you is gwine to do, an’ you kin follow up 
de precep’ I has laid down. In case you 
comes to de c’nclusion dat I has made 
a true presentiment you kin do like I 
tells you, but if you don’t—” he 
straightened himself up and glowered 
menacingly at the unhappy Abraham, 
‘den I’se gwine to feel called on to do 
somethin’, an’ what dat’ll be let de time 
hide till de ’casion arises. If you ain’ta 
man try an’ ac’ like one, ur else yo’ paw 
is gwine to carry out de plans he’s 
mapped out, an’ den—an’ den—” 
He looked at him contemptuously. 
‘‘ Aw, set up! You is slimped down like 
yo’ backbone wuz made o’ lard.”’ 

His manner changed. He walked over 
to the kitchen door, opened it softly, and 
peeped in. ‘“‘ Oo-ee,”’ he said, gently. 
““Oo-ee, bless dat baby o’ daddy’s! 
Ol’ Santy is done got de letters an’ just 
you wait fur de ringin’ of de sleighbells 
an’ de trompin’ of de reindeer, cuz he sho 
is gwine to stop.”” He hoisted the little 
darky to his shoulder, where she perched, 
monkey-like, clinging to his white wool. 
Daddy’s ben a-holdin’ business con- 
versations wid yo’ paw, honey,” he ex- 
plained, ‘‘an’ it’s about time he wuz 
a-goin’ on back home. Good by, honey 
chile — ”’ he folded her in a close embrace, 
—‘‘daddy’s a-goin’. Good by, Abaham. 
De nex’ meetin’ is de time fur you to 
redeem yo’sef from bein’ pawned to de 
devil; try an’ be a man.”’ 

He clapped his hat on firmly and 
marched off down the street, carrying his 
seventy-odd years lightly, like the strong 
old soldier that he was. The baby re- 
sumed her draggled dolly; quiet but not 
peace settled on the room, and Abraham 
dejectedly picked up his reviled cigar, 
relit it, and puffed faintly and miserably 
as he recalled the outpourings of the vials 
of his father’s wrath. 


The old man walked, home witli his 
head held high and an expression on his 
face that boded ill for Abraham. In the 
kitchen his wife was preparing the Sun- 
day dinner, and as he came in she looked 
up questioningly. ‘‘ Did you have yo’ 
say out to de boy, ’Lisha?’’ she asked. 
‘Spec maybe dat quischun is widout 
necessity, but, like you says dey would, 
some of de folks at church ast me how 
come did you let Abaham mingle wid de 
Demicrats? ”’ 

““What’s de ‘sponse you made dem 
niggers? ’’ snapped the old man. 

‘Who, me? I tol’ dem, like you says, 
dat a mountin wuz bein’ created up from 
a puffball an’ dat when you stepped on 
it dey wouldn’t be nothin’ left but smoke.” 
She laughed. ‘“ An’ I spec dat sayin’ wuz 
no mo’ dan de truf. Oo-ee, I'll bet dat 
Abaham knows dey has been a shakin’ 
of dry bones at his house. What did you 
say to him, honey? ”’ 

The old man resumed his wrathful ex- 
pression. ‘‘ Listen to de ixcuses he had 
framed up for me,” he said. ‘‘ When I 
‘proached him he says dat he wuz led on 
to backslide by de promise of a seventy-fi’ 
dollar job, an’ dat in case he got it he c’d 
help me some. He’p me! Us! As if we 
wuz objicks of charity! Does dis yere 
house bear any similitude to de bode of 
poverty? Oo—!” Words failed him; 
he knew none to fit his needs. 

The old woman laughed. “ Did you 
hop on him den, honey? ”’ she inquired. 

‘Hop on him! Did I! Ast him did 1. 
When I come away he wuz shiverin’ like 
one o’ dese yere bald Mixikin fyces on a 
frosty mornin’, an’ de next meetin’ of dat 
contumpchus gang of nigger Demicrats is 
gwine to see de secretary resign. If he 
don’t — If he don’t —’”’ He paused, with 
wrath choking him, and then spoke, 
solemnly and impressively, with an in- 
tetval between each word: 

“‘ If — he — don’t — I’se — gwine — 
over — to — his — house — an’ — peel — 
de — skin — off — of — him — in — by 
— flakes — an’ — rub — salt — in — 
de —rawness—. You knows dat fum 
sun-up to night I has tol’ dat boy dat one 
pol’tician wuz as much as any self- 
’spectin’ po’ fam’ly could stan’; an’ 
when de influences dat I raised up for 
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him got him dat job at de Brown’s Shoe 
Company, I says to myse’f dat he wuz 
safe; but de devil works fuscated in dark- 
ness an’ now de duty of leadin’ dat boy 
back to de fol’ rests on me, an’ when I 
chops you know de chips fly far.”’ 

“Uh huh,” said the old woman. ‘ Uh 
huh, deed dey does, ’Lisha, an’ de folks at 
church said dat it wuz de ginrul opinions 
dat de boy ain’t held no consultations 
wid you before he jumped de paths of 
sobriety an’ mingled wid de Demicrats, 
so don’t you be cas’ dcwn, honey. Dey 
ain’t no one blames you.”’ 

The old man snorted. ‘‘ Cose dey don't 
blame me. I has de riputations dat I has 
built up fur mo’ dan forty years. ’*Tain’t 
a quischun of blame wid me, it’s de pre- 
sentiment of duty, an’ de man dat ’fuses 
to do de dictates of his conscience is a po’ 
wishy-washy thing dat ain’t fit to hang a 
linen duster on. Everything’s gwine to 
ravel out right in de end, Ca’line. After 
de night comes de day, an’ dey ain’t no 
cloud kin fuscate de sun for long; but de 
shadduh. is on dis house now, an’ dat 
boy has laid me open to a heap of roastin’ 
from my friends.”’ 

“ Whut’s gwine to be de greetin’ I’m 
a-goin’ to git when I go down to de office 
inde mawnin’? Ain’t de folks down dere 
gwine to ’cuse me of playin’ bof ends 
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against de middle? But ’’ — he paused 
and drew himself up proudly, —“ I’se 
gwine to take it wid de proper humility o’ 
spirits, cuz dey ain’t a one of de boys dat 
would n’t git out an’ raise some mighty 
curious disturbances if dey wuz any 
attack made on my job. Hurry up, 
honey. De exercises I has had dis 
mawnin’ has put a edge on my hungry 
feelin’s, an’ dat po’k roas’ an’ yams 
makes my mouf watery for a tas’e.”’ 

The old woman bustled around obedi- 
ently, and when she had placed the last 
steaming dish on the tiny deal table, 
draped in honor of the day with a red 
cloth, she wiped her hands dry and gave 
a grunt of relief. 

“Come on, cld man,’ 
eat.”’ 

They seated themselves. The old man 
bowed his head reverently and besought 
grace for the food, giving simple thanks 
for the bounty, and then with a red nap- 
kin tucked high in his collar to save his 
Sunday clothes from any contamination, 
holding his knife and fork poised for the 
onslaught, he looked at the pork roast 
with its gravy-soaked yams, and a smile 
was born on his old face that widened 
into a great, ivory-displaying grin. 

“Whoo!” he said. ‘ Ca’line, didn’t I 
always said you wuz a nachul-bawn cook!” 


she said; “ le’s 


III. 


On Sunday afternoons it was, and is 
yet, thecustom of Abraham Lincoln Keyes 
to visit the old folks, accompanied by his 
wife and little daughter. These visits are 
unending delights to the little girl, for 
the old darkeys renew their youth in her 
presence, and there is always an orange 
or banana hidden, for her to hunt, in 
devious, perfectly well-known places of 
concealment. And then there is romp- 
ing, with the old man in the role of a very 
fierce bear, presumably polar; for his 
white wool, appropriate to that species, 
peeps out from concealing dens of furni- 
ture, and low-toned growls come from his 
great chest. 


THE WAGES OF SIN 


When the little girl goes home the hand 
that she waves back always holds a 
tightly clutched bright penny with its 
talismanic power of conjuring up “ hard 
balls ’’ or innumerable “ hot-drops,’”’ and 
far down the street she twists her head 
backwards and her little dark face lights 
up into a veritable sunbeam as she cries 
out shrilly, ‘‘ Las’ look! Las’ look, 
daddy,” and hides her face, peeping back 
at him from the folds of her mother’s 
skirts. 

When the old darkeys had finished their 
contemplation of the roast and yams and 
the table bore evidences of recent and 
devastating disturbance the old woman 
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got up and bustled around, cleaning up 
the dishes. The floor creaked under her 
as she moved to and fro, and the cat 
emerged from behind the stove and 
rubbed against the old man’s leg with 
arched back and perpendicular tail, 
purring seductively, and at brief intervals 
voicing an impatient, pleading ‘“‘ meow.”’ 

The old man bent and stroked the furry, 
arching spine. ‘‘ Dog rat you, Tommy,” 
he said, ‘if I hadn’t seen you, wid my 
own eyes, wrasslin’ wid big ol’ alley rats 
I’d say you wuz one of these yere sooner 
cats, de kind dat’d sooner eat from a 
garbage bucket dan provide dere livin’ 
wid dere own claws. Yere you is, 
Tommy,” and he handed him an ample 
bit of the roast. 

The cat seized it with fluffed tail and 
watchful eyes, in deference to some far 
ancestry that knew the need of the wild, 
and retired to his place back of the stove, 
where he devoured it, growling with 
savage lust. Taking up his pipe the old 
man filled it and drew deeply, to start it 
burning well. There was a wheeze to 
the stem and little smoke. Grumbling, 
he removed it from his mouth. 

‘‘ All mawnin’ dis pipe has been mis- 
behavin’ an’ talkin’ back to me,’’ he said, 
glancing at the stem. ‘‘ Why shouldn’t 
it? What it needs is a new cane in it! 
Han’ me one of dem fum de chimbly- 
piece, Ca’line, till I fix dis old cob so’s I 
kin smoke in peace an’ comfort wid good 
results.”’ 

He trimmed the stem carefully, fitted 
it to the blackened cob bowl, applied a 
match and leaned back, puffing out the 
smoke in great volumes that made him 
blink with smarting eyes as he glanced 
up at the octagonal, wood-framed clock 
that ticked noisily in register of the 
fleeting seconds. Thecomfort of the pork 
roast and yams, coupled with the 
soothing of his after-dinner pipe made 
him drowse off into a dalf-doze, and when 
a knock came at the door he gathered 
himself into wakefulness rather guiltily. 

‘Come on in,’’ he called, watching the 
door with expectant eyes. 

There was a swift rush of child’s foot- 
steps, and a glad child’s voice called, 
Daddy! Daddy! ”’ 

The old man caught his little grand- 


child as she leaped, caught her securely 
in the crook of one arm, and arose, reach- 
ing out his hand to her mother. 

‘Howdy, Mandy?” he said. ‘ We 
wuz ixpectin’ you an’ de baby. Abaham 
an’ me had a talk dis mawnin’, an’ | can’t 
hardly say dat. I ixpected he’d be over 
dis afternoon.”’ 

He set the little girl down, patting her 
gently, and laid one hand affectionately 
on Mandy’s arm. ‘Go on in de nex’ 
room, Mandy, you an’ de baby, wid 
gran’maw; she’s in dere an’ done got de 
dishes dry. Mean’ Abaham ’Il stay out 
yere an’ talk while I burns dis pipe-load 
out. Shut de do’, baby. Gran’paw'l 
be in dere befo’ you kin bat yo’ little eyes 
a dozen times.”’ 

Then he faced Abraham and remarked, 
coldly, ‘‘ You sho has got yo’ gall.”’ 

‘“'What’s de matter, paw?’’ inquired 
Abraham, twisting his hat nervously. 
Anythin’ mo’ come up? ”’ 

The old man stiffened into anger grad- 
ually. ‘‘ Mo’?”’ he asked, with wrinkled 
forehead and down-drawn brows. ‘ How 
kin dey be anything mo’? Don’t you 
make no ’tempts to set down in my house! 
We kin have our say out standin’ up. 
Ain’t whut I said dis mawnin’ took root 
yet?”’ He paused for the reply. 

Abraham shifted miserably from one 
foot to the other. ‘‘ It sho is, paw,’ was 
his response. ‘‘ I’s made up a letter dat 
I’s gwine to write, containin’ my resigna- 
tion. I’s done wid dem niggers; de words 
you says dis mawnin’ give me light.” 

The old man towered indignantly, 
seeming to increase his stature whole 
inches. ‘“‘ Letter!’’ he thundered. ‘‘Who 
said letter? Boy, you walked into de pit- 
falls of de devil widout no letter; you mus’ 
walk out of dem widout no letter. Does 
you see dat do’? Open it an’ go home, 
fur if you has a opinion dat dis house is 
free to any mizzuble Demicratic nigger 
trash you mus’ disabuse dat idea from 
yo’ mind. I’s gwine to say to Mandy 
an’ de baby dat you furgot a ingagemint, 
an’ I’s gwine to say to you, pack yo'sef 
up, you mizzuble companion of slop- 
wagon drivers, an’ move yo’sef fum dis 
house, an’ don’t you never carry yo’ face 
up to darken dis do’ till vou has lifted up 
yo’ voice an’ disowned yo’ scandalous 
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actions an’ redeemed yo’sef fum de 
machineries of de devil. 

“ Dis is talk, but you better git befo’ it 
changes to movement. Dey ain’t never 
been no backslider in my fambly; dey 
ain’t no backslider in my fambly now, and 
dey ain’t never goin’ to be no backslider in 
my fambly, cuz I casts you out! Go lay 
in de husks, if you wants to, or come 
back here wid clean hands an’ yo’ mouf 
clean an’ free from false idols.”’ 

He walked over to the door and held it 
wide open. ‘‘ De way is open! ”’ he said, 
and waved his hand, while his eyes 
flamed. ‘‘ De way is open! Depart! Go 
home an’ meditate on de wages of sin, 
cuz I can’t hold in much longer; you has 
de word! ”’ 

Abraham slid past the old man and 
paused outside the door, turning back a 
face abject and{ miserable that framed 
pleading eyes. 


“Paw,” he said, imploringly, ‘“‘ paw 
I 

“IT got no words for you,”’ said the old 
man. ‘“‘ Dem dat has truck wid Judas is 


Judas’s kind.” 

The door slammed, and Abraham went 
off down the street dejectedly, his head 
hung, finding that sin pays its wages 
promptly and that in them is the anguish 
of death. The old man smoothed his 
ruffled feathers and walked over to the 
door that led into the next room. With 
his ear close to it he stood and listened, 
while the last trace of wrath faded from 
his face and a smile blossomed as he 
heard the shrilling of a childish voice. 
He opened the door and walked in, and, 
replying to inquiring glances, said simply 
and truthfully: 
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‘““ Abaham ’membered that he’d forgot 
somethin’, an’ he had to goon back home; 
but ne’ mind, Mandy, I'll be de escorts 
fur you an’ de baby.”’ Stooping, he held 
out inviting arms. 

“Come a-runnin’, baby. 
waitin’, bless yo’ little heart.”’ 

He seized the little form that flashed to 
him and tossed it high, while the child 
voiced her pleasure with shrill screaming, 
and kicked and struggled, trying to reach 
the old man’s neck with loving little arms. 
Then there was “ bear’’ and ferocious 
growlings, and the hidden banana came to 
light after much woful searching and was 
devoured for a hard white bone. 

The old woman and the young one 
talked, but the subject of Abraham's 
backsliding was not touched on, and 
when the early dusk of December shad- 
owed the room the visit ended, and the 
old man went with them down the street, 
the child clinging to his strong old hand 
with both her little ones, hopping pro- 
digiously over gutters and shrilling her 
happiness in gleeful screams. 

At the entrance of their home the old 
darky left them, while from the crack 
between door and sill a little face peeped 
out, calling: “‘ Las’ look! Las’ look, 
daddy! ”’ 

He turned backward, his face illumined, 
and waved his hand, and when he turned 
again homewards his lips moved and his 
old head nodded devoutly. 

‘* Bless God fur dat gran’chile,”’ he said. 
‘‘ She’s de bes’ gif’ ever give me, an’ de 
jewels of great price comes to me wid de 
love of her little heart.”’ 

Like all old-time darkeys, it was his 
habit to speak his thoughts aloud. 


Daddy’s 


IV. THE TORMENTOR 


The business hours of the Internal 
Revenue Office in the First Missouri 
District are from nine until four-thirty, 
but it is the duty of that attaché officially 
designated as messenger to arrive early, 
dust all desks, empty waste-paper baskets, 


distribute the morning’s mail, and see 
that fresh ink is in all inkwells. These 
are selected details from the manifold 
duties that keep him busy all day. 

His position comes under the Civil Ser- 
vice Act, and he is therefore safe from 
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political interference; but, being an old- 
time darky, he is consistently Republican, 
and in times of Republican victory he is 
closely associated with party workers 
who. share the spoils of reward for parti- 
san work. Thus, as a usual thing, with 
the aptitude of the darky to absorb vast 
wisdom, he accumulates great knowledge 
and lays it by for production in time of 
need. He is also required to give a bond 
to hold the government safe from loss, 
for much of the mail he handles contains 
money, and money must be handled with 
careful, faithful hands. 

The messenger in the First Missouri 
District is an old darky, a bit of flotsam 
cast North by war waves. Aristocratic 
to his last nerve fiber, he comes, as he 
says, from folks that were folks in the old 
days ‘‘ befo’ de wah,” and the name he 
bears is their name,— Keyes — no middle 
name that he knows of, just plain Elisha 
Keyes. Hisageisamystery. He wasa 
man during war times, the genesis from 
which the old darky of to-day dates,— 
and he drifts back to the old times, keeps 
fresh the faces of the old people, and his 
heart goes out to his old master across 
the grave. 

On Monday morning the messenger of 
the First Missouri District walked into the 
office early, bundled and swathed in many 
comfortable wrappings, for the morning 
air was fresh and a bit frosty. Pulled 
down over his ears was the thick cap that 
he evolves when the thermometer is close 
to zero, and, under one arm, hugged 
reverently, was the morning mail. He 
drew out the slide of the chief clerk’s 
desk and placed his letters there, glanced 
at the clock, and registered the time of 
his arrival; then dwindled into his cus- 
tomary proportions as layer after layer of 
warm clothing was peeled off and hung up. 

‘‘ Whoo! ”’ he said, addressing no one in 
particular, for there was no one to speak 
to. ‘‘ Whoo! Dat sho is one big ol’ 
Monday’s mail.”’ 

With gravity, and very slowly, he 
separated personal letters from office 
correspondence, distributed the letters to 
await the arrival of their owners, and then 
busied himself with the various duties 
incident to the resumption of business 
after the day of rest. As the hour drew 


close to nine the various employees came 
dropping in, and to each one he gave the 
greeting that was his meed; for he has 
manners and is proud of them, and is 
never so happy as when the opportunity 
to display them is vouchsafed to him, 
With his friends he is respectfully inti- 
mate, but with those of whom he is in 
the slightest uncettain his manner is 
grandiloquently dignified, and marked 
with all the exaggerated courtesy that 
he can assume. 

As he busied himself about the office 
there was a trace of worry in his manner, 
and he shook his head occasionally, mut- 
tering, ‘“‘“Sho! Sho!’’ But when the 
subject of his uneasiness rose up and con- 
fronted him he gathered himself into 
dignified nonchalance and made grave 
response. 

‘Uh huh, what you seen in de papers 
wuz de truf. Dat boy of mine sholy did 
mix up wid de Demicrats an’ he done de 
mixin’ on his own ’sponsibility, widout 
me bein’ anyways c’ntaminated by de 
matter; but I’s a-sayin’ now dat de 
change is only *temporaneous an’ won't 
las’.’”’ 

He was troubled. Being well liked, he 
was well teased, and when the day’s work 
was over he walked up to the desk where 
his chief tormentor was seated, rested his 
hand on one corner of the flat expanse of 
green baize, and inquired, solemnly: 

“Mr. William, how kin I help myself 
"bout dat boy’s doin’s? I ain’t none to 
blame. Does you spec anybody has 
doubts about my m’rality?”’ The ex- 
pression on his face was one of pained 
doubt. 

‘‘ All dis day I ain’t heard nothin’ else 
but nigger Jeff’son Club, an’ is I got de 
Demicratic button on, an’ hones’, my ol’ 
soul is torn wide open and bleedin’ wid 
distress in de fear dat somebody’ll blame 
mé fur de doin’s of dat rapscallionly 
Abaham.”’ 

Mr. Williams leaned back in his chair 
and laughed. Through a haze of cigar 
smoke he looked up at the old darky with 
mischievous eyes. 

‘‘ How old is that rapscallionly Abra- 
ham?” he inquired, with a semblance of 
much interest. 

“Old enough to know better dan to 


¢ 


pesticate wid trash,’’ was the prompt 
response. Then, after a pause, “* What 
you ask dat quischun for, Mr. William? ”’ 
There was a suspicious bristling accom- 
panied the inquiry. 

Mr. William laughed again. ‘“ Oh, 
I just thought that maybe if you’d beat 
him he’d see the error of his ways and —’”’ 

‘he old darky interrupted with a snort: 
“Tow ol’ is he! How ol’ is he! How 
kin dat make any diffunce how ol’ he is? 
Dat ain’t de quischun. Ain’t he my boy 
till { dies? Strap! I has it in my mind to 
beat him wid a cane if de necessities 
aris-s; an’ I sho will do it; but you knows, 
Mr. William, I likes you, an’ if de fool 
actions of dat nigger gets me into hot 
water you mus’ rise up in mv behalf.”’ 

He stood looking pleadingly. ‘‘ Hones’, 
Mr. William,’’ he said, ‘“‘ you ’member 
how I took on when I found yo’ maw was 
related to de Alabama Keyeses, an’ fum 
dat day to dis you ain’t done nothin’ but 
make it yo’ special duty to conjure up 
devilment fur to worry me; but ’’— he 
looked at him confidently, “if dey wuz 
any trouble poked up its head at me likea 
milk snake fum de high grass de fus one to 
git up’d ‘be you, an’ I don’t mind yo’ 
devillin’ while I knows dat, cuz you is 
my frien’.”’ 

A half-hearted smile flickered over his 
face. ‘‘ Uh huh, inside of you is de feelin’ 
dat you mus’ keep de ol’ man stirred up all 
de time by pokin’ fun at him, but you sho 
ismyfrien’. I b’longed to de same fambly 
yo’ maw come fum, an’dem folkses held to 
dere own through fat an’ lean, an’ you is 
like dem, an’ I knows,”’ he nodded em- 
phatically, ‘‘I knows you is gwine to 
stick wid me an’ uphol’ me in time of 
need.”’ 

He turned as if to leave, but Mr. 
William reached into his pocket and pro- 
duced a huge cigar. ‘‘ You seem to bea 
trifle neurasthenic,”’ he said, comfort- 
ingly. ‘‘ Here, light this and tell me how 
you account for Abraham’s departure 
from the path of virtue. Sit down in 
your chair over there, and I promise to 
listen reverently and not to interrupt 
the revelation about to be.”” He leaned 


back and settled himself comfortably in 
his chair. 
The old darky seated himself, and there 
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was a shade of the dubious in his ex- 
pression. ‘‘ De meanin’ is you wants me 
to talk,’’ he said. ‘‘ I could see it comin’. 
Some o’ dese times you is gwine to write 
me up in de papers, an’ den — an’ den — 
I sho will be an objick, hel’ up to ridick’- 
lousness, for all time.’’ 

His tormentor smiled at him through 
puffs of cigar smoke, and swung his legs in 
keen enjoyment of the old darky’s dis- 
course. Young and clean-featured, there 
were little wrinkles at eve and mouth 
corners that said the world weighed 
lightly upon him; but deep in his eyes was 
an honest affection for the old man, who 
knew it, and bore with his teasing and 
treated him with familiar deference on 
that account. 

The desk at which he was seated was a 
huge, green-baized one of the type so fre- 
quently seen in government offices, and so 
ample to house the red tape of depart- 
mental work. The chair creaked a 
little as he swung his legs, and he waved 
one hand encouragingly. ‘‘Go on!” 
he said. ‘‘ Proceed! Ululate! I'll listen 
till I have to weep, and then - 

“ Lis’en!’’ exploded the old darky. 
“ Lis’en! Ain’t you de one dat’s askin 
me to talk? ”’ 

With great deliberation he struck a 
match, applied it to his cigar, and bodily 
swallowed the first puff. Then he re- 
moved the roll of tobacco from between 
his teeth. ‘‘ Oo-ee,” he said, raptly: 
““ smells like de incenses of de ancients,’’ 
and he looked at it with reverent regard. 

He raised it again and absorbed another 
huge draw, then remembered himself 
suddenly, and sat bolt upright. ‘* Whut 
wuz I a-settin’ out to say? ”’ he inquired. 
‘““Seem to me you ast me some quschun 
when you give me dis seegyar an’ tol’ to 
norrate de answer to it. Whut wuz de 
subjick of yo’ in-quiry?”’ He had re- 
gained his own spirits, and was himself 
teasing. 

Mr. William leaned back and looked at 
him with quizzical eyes. ‘‘ I did think,” 
he said, ‘‘ that an aged and eminently 
respectable colored person in this vicinity 
had troubles for sale a moment ago, but 
that cigar seems to have hoodooed them;”’ 
then he laughed outright. 

The old man stiffened. 


Hoodoo! ”’ 
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he said. ‘‘ Whosaid hoodoo? But who- 
ever said it said de truf, cuz dis seegyar 
has raised me up an’ I ain’t got no 
troubles. All de troubles dat I knows of 
is flyin’ around dat Abaham, waitin’ fur 
de roostin’ time, an’ if he don’t ac’ by de 
rules I has laid down fur him, an’ ac’ 
quick, I’s gwine to ’dopt yo’ suggestion 
an’ take dat hick’ry cane o’ mine an’ 
nachully whale de dust out of him like 
he wuz a rag carpet dat’d been on de 
flo’ fur ten years. Laughin’, is you? 
Dat’s whut you been a’layin’ fur, to set 
me off makin’ a old white-whiskered 
monkey of myself, an’ den you laughs.”’ 
Sputtering indignantly, he knocked 
ashes and embers from his cigar, blew 
through it to make sure that there was no 
trace of fire left, then wrapped it carefully 
in newspaper, hid it in his coat pocket, 


and stood up. 
‘Who gets de best dis time?’ he 
asked, with a twinkle in his eyes. ‘ Mr. 


William, you is stuffed so full of de devil 
‘dat I kin see de shine of it in yo’ face, an’ 
I’s gwine to remove myse’f fum yo’ 
presence befo’ you raises up any mo’ 
torments; an’ dis evenin’ dat tom-cat at 
my house is gwine to sneeze when he 
smells de p’fumery of dis seegyar, cuz 
he ain’t used to jde {fumigators of dese 
high-price, green-speckle wrappers like 
dis has.’’ He wound his muffler about 
his neck tightly, climbed into his over- 
‘coat, and stood with his arms laden with 
the day’s correspondence, which it is his 
duty to post. 

‘‘Good night, Mr. William,” he said, 
and turned away; but when he reached 
the door he turned again, trying to look 
severe. The attempt was a failure, and 
when he spoke there was the tone and 
timber in his voice that a woman’s voice 
has in it when she speaks to all little 
children and those grown-ups that she 
loves. 

‘“‘ Hones’, Mr. William,”’ he said, ‘‘ you 
does plague me mos’ too much sometimes, 
but I can’t he’p fum likin’ you anyway, 
cuz you comes fum my own people, an’ 
you ain’t sovery bad. Goodnight.” He 
closed the door gently and was gone. 

Mr. William swung around to his desk, 
arranged the frayed ends of his day’s 
work so he could grasp it comprehensively 


in the morning, and then got up and left 
the office deserted. His eyes were still 
smiling and he whistled cheerfully as he 
walked down the hall, his alert bearing 
evidencing the vitality from whence his 
spirits came. 

For several days the old darky wore an 
aggressive air around the office, but, grow- 
ing accustomed to the badinage which 
arose from the backsliding of Abraham, 
he became his old cheerful self and ap- 
peared to regard the whole matter as a 
joke for which he, in some way, was re- 
sponsible. But deep in him was the un- 
healed wound which the irrepressible 
Mr. William was careful to inquire after, 
for it gave him genuine pleasure to see the 
old darky stirred up and bristling with 
resentment that any one should for a 
moment suppose him responsible for his 
son’s backsliding from the Republican 
fold. 

When Saturday morning came the old 
man sallied out from his house early and 
purchased both morning papers, hoping 
that his vindication would be given place 
in public print; but, search as he might, 
there was no least bit of light on the sub- 
ject, and he went dejectedly down to his 
day’s work with his mind intent on the 
deep-laid plan that he had hinted at as 
a last resort. 

Saturday is only a half day in the 
revenue office of the First Missouri Dis- 
trict. Business ends promptly at twelve 
o’clock, to enable the cashier to make his 
daily deposit in the banks, which close 
at that hour in compliance with the state 
law. But the half day is a busy one, for 
the whole day’s work crowds into it, and 
when the cashier slammed his window 
shut the old darky, who had been very 
busy, drew a deep breath of relief. 

‘““More troubles?’ inquired Mr. Will- 
iam, genially, noticing the sigh. “I 
theught you must be used to them by this 
time. Has that Abraham been doing 
anything more to grieve you? ”’ 

“Uh, uh,” responded the old darky.. 
“No sir, dat’s de trouble. He ain't. 
Las’ night wuz de meetin’ I ’spected him 
to resign at, but he ain’t done it, cuz he’d 
a telephomed me de good news ur de 
papers’d ’a’ had it in, so I spec I mus’ 
drop in on him in de mawnin’ an’ see if 


I can’t raise his spirit up to de proper 
strength. Dis afternoon I is gwine to 
make some in-quiries an’ den when we 
has de talk in de mawnin’ I is gwine to 
be loaded wid de ’monstrances dat’ll weigh 
heavy on dat boy, an’ I has a plan mapped 
out dat’ll make him stomp into de next 
meetin’ an’ wave his arms in has’e to 
resign.”’ 

“Uh, uh, Mr. William,” he said, in 
response to the question. ‘‘ Uh, uh, I 
ain't gwine to lay myse’f open to be 
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hooted at by de disclosin’ of my plans. 
Jest you wait an’ see if I don’t elevate dat 
boy back to de paths of righteousness, an’ 
den you kin grin an’ keep a-grinnin’, an’ 
maybe by dat time you may get de 
feelin’ dat I could smoke one mo’ of dem 
tree furahalfers in de enjoyments of my 
vic’tries over de machineries of evil.” 
He shook his head and went out of the 
office with such an air of jauntiness that 
Mr. William leaned back in his chair and 
laughed until his eyes were moist. 


(To be concluded ) 


AN ODE TO THE PUMPKIN 


By KATE R. STILES 


’Mongst mem’ ries long cherished, that never have perished, 
Is one that is dearer by far than the rest. 

’Tis that of the pumpkin, the bright golden pumpkin, 
And grandmother’s pies, which of all pies were best. 


With mince pie and apple no longer I grapple — 
The love I once bore them lies buried and dead. 

But to pies made from pumpkin, the big yellow pumpkin, 
The love of my heart is eternally wed. 


Ah! well I remember, when came bleak November, 
How snugly the pumpkins were stored in the shed. 

And the attic above it, the scene, how I love it — 
It brings back the childhood so long ago fled. 


With thought of the pumpkin comes that of the bumpkin, 
Who went to the husking to hunt the “‘ red ear,” 

His freckled face flushing, as round he went rushing, 
To claim from some maiden the prize held so dear. 


Oh, ye modern pie-makers, ye cooks and ye bakers, 
Pray tell us, is there not some way to restore 
The lost art of making, of spicing, and baking 
The pumpkin pie famed in the good days of yore? 


Oh, I sing of the pumpkin, the fair yellow pumpkin, 
From which our dear grandma made pies by the score — 

Such pies as, I fear me, will never more cheer me — 
Though the pumpkin is growing the same as before. 
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THE STORY OF THE WOMAN’S CLUB 
MOVEMENT 


By HELEN M. WINSLOW 


WOMEN’S CLUB HOUSES 


NE of the peculiar although 
inevitable outgrowths of 

the woman’s club movement has 
been the building of convenient and 
tasteful club houses suited for the needs 
of women’s organizations. Not like the 
spacious mansions which men call their 
own, wherein to spend their free hours. 
Oh, no! Women’s club houses are given 
up to assembly rooms, lecture halls, 
class and committee rooms. The as- 
sembly hall may perhaps do duty as 
dining-room on occasion, but there are 
no visible signs that the club member 
devours anything more commonplace 
than books and music. And seldom is 
it that she does; or if, perchance, there 
should be a banquet it is more than likely 
to be a “‘gentlemen’s night,” to which 
fond (it is presumed) and more or less 
admiring husbands are bidden, and to 
which they come in their best clothes 
and look on, uncomfortable, perhaps, and 
something like the 
animal in the 
Strange garret; yet 
still astonished and 
rather proud to 
see “ how women 
do things, any- 
how.”’ 

For the woman's 
club is so radically 
different from the 
man’s, that the 
two are not to be 
compared. Im- 
provement, either 
for self or for the 
community, is the 
one end and!aim of | 
the woman’s club. 
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Take that away and eight hundred thou- 
sand women in this country would be all 
at sea; for they do not want, nor would 
they know what to do with a club 
modeled after the men’s organization. 
To be sure there are one or two, like the 
Mayflower of Boston, the Colony of 
New York, the Washington, of District 
of Columbia, and the Acorn, of Phila- 
delphia, which have no classes, few lec- 
tures, and maintain a dining-room with 
several bedrooms where one may put 
up a friend or stay over night one’s self. 
But these are so few and so expensive 
that they will never be copied very 
freely. In the ordinary club, owning a 
club house, the dues are only from three 
dollars to ten, which would go a very 
little way toward paying the expenses of 
a club house. How then does it main- 
tain itself? Largely by rentals, halls, 
classrooms, and sometimes the whole 
building is constantly in demand for 
outside entertain- 
ments, and brings 
in a good income. 

Churchill House, 
which is situated 
in Providence, but 
belongs to the 
Rhode Island State 
Federation, is an 
example in case. 
The Dorchester 
(Mass.) Woman’s 
club house is 
another, having 
paid a good in- 
terest for ten years 
or so. The New 
Century building, 
in Boston, which 
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New CENTURY CLUB HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA 


is owned[by many clubs and club women. 


of Eastern Massachusetts, pays a four 
per cent dividend right along, and being 
situated on 
Huntington 
Avenue, is con- 
stantly increas- 
ing in value. It 
cost -$168,000, 
but is worth 
much more 
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others by forming a stock company, 
shares in which were sold to club members 
all over Wisconsin. It cost $40,000, and 
has always been a center of women’s 
activities in the state. The Propyleum, 
of Indianapolis, was built about the same 
time and stood for years as a mode! for 
the many which now dot the country, 
This club house, which cost about 
$28,000, is largely due to the efforts of 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, who was for 
some time president of the great Indian- 
apolis Woman’s Club, and who had 
courage and perseverance enough to 
push it through in spite of every hind- 
rance. 

This is usually the case; that some one 
woman of indomitable courage and 
unswerving will carries out what the 
club begins with enthusiasm but some- 
times tires of or lacks courage to do, 
Mrs. Sewall, in Indianapolis, Mrs. James 
W. Peck, of Milwaukee, Mrs. Isabella 
Potter, of Boston, Miss Georgia Bacon, 
of Worcester, Mrs. Royal Whiten, of 
Dorchester, Mrs. Clara P. Bourland, of 
Peoria, Mrs. Margaret Sartori, of Los 
Angeles, are but a few of these persevering 
women who might to-day call their club 
houses their monument. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan, was the third 
to build a club house. The Ladies’ 


than that to- 
day. 

The first club 
house for wom- 
en the 
Atheneum, at 
Milwaukee, 
built about 
1887. Itisone 
of the most 
beautiful of the 
long list which 
has been added, 
and was started 
like most of the 
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Woman’s WorcEsTER, MAss. 


Literary Club laid the foundations of 
their structure in 1887, and dedicated 
it the following season. This is one of 
the fine great clubs of the country, and 
the house is well fitted to represent the 
dignity of the organization. Three thou- 
sand dollars a year is the amount of their 
rentals, and makes the building a hand- 
some investment. The New Century 
Club, of Philadelphia, came into the field 
about the same time, and was the first to 
employ a woman architect. Theirs is a 
model of convenience and beauty. It is 
an imposing building, with reading- 
rooms, committee rooms,  superin- 
tendent’s office, and a large parlor on 
the first floor; the next floor is almost 
entirely given up to a large auditorium, 
and dressing-rooms, with folding beds, 
occupy the third; above that, on the top 
floor, are kitchens and other domestic 
conveniences. This cost $80,000, and 
as only a portion of the halls are rented, 
only a modest per cent is paid on the 
sum. 


The New Century Club, of Wilming~ 
ton, seeing what their sisters had ac- 
complished in the Quaker City, bestirred 
themselves and employed the same 
woman architect, Mrs. Nichols, to plan 
one for them; and in 1893 they occupied 
a most attractive and handsome de- 
tached building with all conveniences 
and equipments, costing $38,000, a 
veritable club home. Wayne, Penn- 
sylvania, a near neighbor, soon followed 
suit, and its quaint building is one of the 
most attractive in club house annals. 

The very first club house for women 
in New England was built by the No- 
vember Club, of Andover, a small organi- 
zation and a small house, comparatively. 
but one that has been a feature of the 
old seminary town for years, as well as 
the home of one of its finest small clubs. 
The first in or very near Boston was 
the Dorchester Club House, which cost 
$30,000, and of which the members are 
justly proud. But the Worcester Wo- 
man’s Club has, perhaps, the finest house 
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MANTEL IN MOORISH SUITE, WORCESTER CLUB HOUSE 


in New England, or almost anywhere, in 
fact,—owned by a single club. The 
Boston club house cost rather more, but 
is more a woman’s building than a club 
house. The Worcester one, however, 
is owned entirely by women, although 
they owe a great deal to the generosity 
of Mr. Stephen Salisbury, who, when 
they found it hard work to raise the 
necessary money, and the scheme was 
still ‘in the air,’’ presented the club with 
a valuable lot opposite a public park. 
After this the stock was taken up and 
the Worcester club soon owned one of 
the handsomest buildings in the country. 
Their hall is one of the most magnificent 
rooms in New England and seats eight 
hundred, while there are several other 
halls and suites in the great four-story 
building. Another club which owes 
much to a bachelor is the ‘‘ XXI’’ Club, 
of Denison, Texas, which was presented 
with a fine lot and $4,000 by a Mr. 
Munson of that town, and when, after 
they had built and paid interest on their 
$12,000 club house for several years, 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie came to the rescue 
and paid off the mortgage. Then there is 
the beautiful little artistic stone club 
house at Junction City, Kansas, that 
was given outright to the Ladies’ Reading 
Club by a generous Captain Rockwell; 
and The Women’s Federation Building 
at Elmira, New York, towards which 
Congressman Fassett gave $20,000, and 
his wife $35,000 more. In Muskegon a 
man left money towards a club house, 
and his wife contributed more, so that 
one may see a most attractive house in 
that Michigan town. 

The Twentieth Century Club, of 
Buffalo, has a $150,000 club house, with 
a beautiful marble stairway at the en- 
trance, winding away to a capacious 
court, from which lead off five compart- 
ments; these are devoted to _ books, 
magazines, music, conversation, and 
coffee; and besides this, an annex in 
which may be found a ballroom, a gym- 
nasium, and a swimming pool. 

The Twentieth Century Club, of De- 
troit, too, has a $52,000 club house, the 
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funds for which were donated or loaned 
by members. Michigan, too, can boast 
of the only woman’s club house devoted 
to music, in the pretty white temple of 
the St. Cecilia, of Grand Rapids; and, 
besides, another new club house at 
Albion, with more in sight. 

The Twentieth Century Club, of Pitts- 
burgh, has purchased a fine old colonial 
marsion, and remodeled it at consider- 
able expense into a fit home for one of 
the ::0st progressive clubs in the country; 
and this plan has been tried by several 
othe: clubs,— of buying old mansions 
and making them over. Among the 
exaiiples are the houses owned and 
occupied by the College Woman’s Club, 
of Boston, the Acorn Club, of Philadel- 

hia. the Arundel Club, of Baltimore, 
The New Century Club, of Utica, N. Y., 
the \Voman’s Club, of Oshkosh, and the 
Lenc-a-hand Club, of Mount Washing- 
ton, Md. 

The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Unions, of Boston, and of 
Buffalo, both own valuable and com- 
plete club houses, every corner of which 
is humming with life and work, for these 
two organizations are more than clubs, 
and carry on many lines of activity. 
But it does not 


take a big and 
flourishing {club, 
always, to build 

and keep up a 

club house. Out 


in Bisbee, Ari- 
zona, there is a 
Woman’s Club 
of fifty members 
which owns a 
charming little 
club house ; while 
away upin Alas- 
ka the Woman's 
Reading Club, of 
Sitka, has got an 
old house built 
by Russian trad- 
ers back in 1830, 
on the site of 
the block house 
Which formed 
the first boun- 
dary of Sitka: 
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this they have fitted up into a cosy and 
tasteful club house, in which the members 
take a just pride. This club house is 
kept open on “ steamer day ”’ so that if 
any stranger club woman happens along 
she will be sure of a warm welcome, and, 
it is safe to assume, a delightful surprise. 

Far different from the last-named log 
club house in a frigid country is the 
beautiful, palm-surrounded home of the 
Friday Morning Club, of Los Angeles. 
It is built in the Spanish mission style, 
with a patio filled with tropical plants 
and overhanging palms. It has a big 
hall, a library, a kitchen, pantry, cloak- 
room, and secretary’s room; and plenty 
of parlors and lecture rooms of various 
dimensions. Moreover, it has a gentle- 
men’s smoking-room in the basement, 
and with the exception of the Worcester 
Woman’s Club House, is probably the 
only one that has gone so far in providing 
for the occasional man visitor and his 
comfort. There is another $20,000 
woman’s club house in Los Angeles, 
owned by the Ebell Club, and given them 
by Mrs. Robert J. Burdette, and of in- 
terest, not only because it was designed 
and built by her, but because it was the 
scene of the formation of the California 
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State Federation. In passing, it may be 
noted that Mrs. Burdette was its first 
president and has also been one of the 
vice-presidents of the General Federation, 
and has several times been spoken of as 
candidate for the office of president. 
California has several club houses, the 
first of which was the imposing structure 
of the Ebell Society, of Oakland. There 
are several clubs by that name in the 
Golden State, notably one in Los Angeles. 
The first, started in 1876, in Oakland, 
was the direct outcome of the efforts of 
Dr. Ebell, whose work for women will 
long be remembered on the Pacific Coast. 
The two larger ones own fine club homes, 
and all are doing much good in their 
respective communities. The California 
Club, which has its headquarters at San 
Francisco, is composed of members of 
leading women’s organizations all over 
the state. This club was one of the ear- 
liest to have a club house of its own. 


In Illinois there are a number of fine 
structures owned and managed by wo- 
men. The Chicago Woman’s Athletic 
Club’s elegant abode has been written up 
in many periodicals; the West End 
Woman’s Club is the latest Chicago one 
to build a home, a beautiful colonial 
building made of pressed brick and 
boasting, besides, the usual arrangements 
for the convenience of club women, a 
commodious ‘‘ Gentlemen’s Room,”’ fur- 
nished by the Illinois Club of men. The 
Chicago Woman’s Club might, if they 


would, have the finest club house in the 


land, but they prefer to rent a magnifi- 
cent suite of rooms in the Fine  \rts 
building, on Michigan Avenue, and use 
their abundant means for less selfish 
schemes. 

The Woman’s Club of Decatur !puilt 
a house of its own in 1890. The Klio, of 
Chicago, organized first, in 1887, for 
musical purposes, has done a noble work 
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at its headquarters. Instead of building 
a home it hired one and turned it into a 
“Noonday Rest,’’ where working women 
may go for a light lunch and a real rest. 
There are several rooms fitted up with 
easy chairs and couches, and the lunch is 
avery inexpensive affair; so that thou- 
sands of women have had cause to bless 
the name of ‘‘ Klio.’’ In Peoria, the 
Woman's club house is in constant use 
and is one of the principal centers of light 
and leading. The building was done and 
occupied in 1894. There are a number 
of other club houses, either owned or 
rented, in the state. 

In Pasadena, the Shakespeare Club 
owns a beautiful club house built after 
the old English style, in contrast to the 
other California club houses, which are 
usually made to follow the old mission 
lines, although the Long Beach “‘ Ebell’s”’ 
stone cottage, on a bluff overlooking the 
sea, isanother exception. Riverside, San 
Diego, Redlands, have all built themselves 
club homes, with others falling into line. 
And we should not lose sight of the fact 
that Utah, Oregon, and Washington are 
m the fashion, too, with very comfort- 
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able and tasteful houses at Salt Lake 
and Olympia. 

The Woman’s Club, of Orange, is one 
of the oldest and most important clubs 
in the East. They occupied their model 
club house in April, 1906, and justly 
claim the distinction that theirs, while 
not the most expensive, is the most 
perfect in all details, and comes nearer to 
being a model building for its purpose 
than any in the world. Certainly it is 
attractive enough to please the most 
difficult caviller, and, like a goodly num- 
ber of others, the Woman’s Club House 
has become the principal art and literary 
and even social center of all the Oranges. 

And now comes word of another New 
York club house, this time planned by the 
International Federation of Business 
Women. It is to be located well down 
in the business district, and will supply 
a place where business women can go at 
all hours for lunching, reading, resting, 
and also come in touch with one another 
and their employers. There will be 
several good features about it, such as 
advisory and employment bureaus, and 
it will, when complete, occupy an unique 
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INVALID ROOM IN K1I0 “‘ NOONDAY REsT,”’ CHICAGO 


place in the long and growing list of 
women’s club houses. 

There is no doubt that an established 
club center does more to create and main- 
tain the entente cordiale than anything 
else in the modern activities of woman. 
Meeting in a church vestry or ‘‘ Odd 
Fellows’ hall or even a hotel parlor 
will do if nothing better is available; but 
many clubs get tired of this ‘‘ knocking 
about from pillar to post,’’ and want 
some place as costly as their club purse 
can buy, which they can call their own. 
There is a certain spirit of comradery 
there that is missing from the peripatetic 
club; hence the club house, or failing in 
that, the permanent club room. And 
the club which has once maintained head - 
quarters of its very own, seldom, if ever, 


goes back to the old fashion of wandering | 


from one parlor to another. 


There are some clubs, however, and > 
flourishing large ones, too, which find it 


better policy to hire a suite of rooms in 
some central building, have them deco- 
rated and furnished from the club 
treasury and according to their desires, 
and are quite as well satisfied with them 
as with the care of a club house; on the 
same principle, probably, as the fact 
that some women prefer a cosy little 
flat to a great house with all its house- 
keeping burdens. This is true, even 
where the matter of expense has nothing 
to do with the question. The Canta- 


brigia Club, of 
Cambridge, for 
instance, has 
many times agi- 
tated the question 
of a club house, 
but in the mean- 
time is bea utiful- 
ly housed ‘n the 
Colonial Club 
House, of Cam- 
bridge. Mid- 
dlesex Clb of 
Lowell ( Iass.), 
has fitted up a 
suite of coms, 
occupyi:g a 
whole floor in one 
of their pr ncipal 
business locks, 
and has, besides its artistic hall wi h fine 
stage and settings, all the requisite ; of an 
up to date club house. Few clubs in the 
country are better housed and it less 
expense. The famous old New Eugland 
Woman’s Club leases a part of the 
‘‘Grundmann Studios,’”’ of Boston (Cop- 
ley Square), and since the old days when 
they occupied for so long the beautiful 
parlors in a now-remodeled Park Street 
building, the club has not been so com- 
fortable. 

The patriotic societies have done a 
great deal, too, in the way of establishing 
club houses, although usually in the way 
of preserving and remodeling historic old 
buildings. The Colonial Dames have 


bought and restored the old John Adams 
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house at Quincy, where two presidents 
of the United States were born and lived, 
furnishing it in old-fashioned but beauti- 
ful stvle. Many chapters of the Daugh- 
ters of Revolution have done similar 
work: and everybody knows about the 
spleniid building they are putting up in 
Washington. The United Daughters of 
the Confederacy have a splendid colonial 
house at Athens, Georgia, which they 
have named the ‘‘ Winnie Davis Memo- 
rial,’ and they have preserved several 
histor c Southern buildings, besides, where 
thev re establishing schools, homes for 
soldiers’ widows, and other philanthropic 


enterprises. 
The taste dis- 
playe! in the 


furnisiiing and 
equipment of 
many of these 
club quarters 
goes far to prove 
the advance- 
ment of woman 
in modern art. 

The architec- 
ture of the club 
houses, too, is 
varied, and yet 
shows, so far, 
nothing of the 
meretricious. 
One of the most 
beautiful club 
parlors, for in- 
stance, is_ that 
in the Ebell 
building, at 


large, fluted Corinthian pillars in double 
rows across the spacious room add to the 
elegance of the apartment, and while the 
Stage is little more than a platform it is 
arranged so that it is a great addition 
to the appearance of the room. The 
furnishings are of solid oak, giving a sub- 
Stantial effect to the place,- while the 
delicate draperies lend the desired touch 
of femininity. The stage of the New 
Century drawing-room, at Philadel- 
phia, occupies the whole width of one 
end, and is set for club meetings like a 
white and gold parlor with carpets and 
draperies in delicate grays and pinks. 
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The musician’s gallery is directly above 
and decorated with Moorish fretwork. 
At the opposite end is the spectators’ 
gallery. A large bay window is set into 
the south side of the room in a deep 
alcove with graceful arches. The north- 
ern wall has a beautiful specimen of 
mural painting, by Gabrielle Clements, 
the exquisite colors of which furnish the 
keynote to the whole building. The 
whole interior is homelike, and in the 
best of taste. The Acorn Club’s house 


interior is even more elaborate and 
expensive. 
Speaking of the work of “‘ Klio’”’ with 
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its noonday rest, in Chicago, other cities 
have begun to copy it. In San Fian- 
cisco, the Y. W. C. A. established some- 
thing on the same lines. A room in a 
down-town building, on the first floor, 
was rented and comfortably furnished. 
It was large, light, and airy, and smaller 
reception and reading-rooms opened out 
of it. The association furnished a good 
lunch with no item costing over fifteen 
cents, but everything well cooked and 
nourishing. Every woman waited on 
herself, taking her dishes from a long 
shelf and carrying them over to the 
lunch counter, where she was helped to - 
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such food as she cared to pay for. This 
plan has been found to lower the expense 
of the lunch counter very materially. 

In Chicago, the ‘‘ Noonday Rest’’ has 
about eight rooms, and accommodates 
several hundred women every day. The 
work was inspired by the famous “ Bof- 
fin’s Bower,’”’ which was established and 
maintained by Jennie Collins, in Boston, 
for many years. The Noonday Rest has 
been in existence now for about seventeen 
years and has been a great success. The 
eight rooms are fitted up as office, sewing- 
room, parlor, library, lunch-room, bou- 
doir. and toilet rooms. They have a 
circulating library of considerably over 
five hundred volumes, and there are 
classes in several useful arts. In the 
‘‘ Invalid room ”’ the suddenly ill or the 
weaker ones may find rest and care, with 


medical attendance if it is necessary, 
Thus it will be seen that as philan- 
thropic, social, intellectual, and even 
educational centers, club houses and club 
headquarters have come to occupy a 
distinct position in the life of our com- 
munities, whether it is a great city ora 
small town, wherever there is a woman’s 
club; and there are few places now where 
the club movement has not reached, 
Besides the nearly six thousand “ fed- 
erated ’’ clubs listed, there are iinum- 
erable others scattered about wherever 
women live and congregate. And by 
their influence in bringing out the larger 
human interest, and establishing more 
vital relations in every community with 
social problems and human deeds, do 
they not constitute not only a real force, 
but a more beautiful environmen! ? 
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THE STRANGER 
By CHARLOTTE BECKER 


One knocked upon my door and asked 
My sheltering in§vain, 

Since I, who did not know his face, 
Bade him be off again. 


Slowly he sought the open road, 
His eyes so wide with woe, 

That I, relenting, called him back, 
And begged his name to know. 


Ah me, for as he journeyed on 
He gently shook his head — 

‘I may not pass this way but once, 
My name 1s Love,” he said. 


‘ 
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A RIVER THAT BINDS To-DAY WITH 
YESTERDAY 


By PERRY WALTON 


old town as if loath to leaveit. It 

comes from the meadows above, 
and wanders on to the meadows below, 
lapping the back gardens of the delight- 
ful Concord homes, creeping under old 
stone bridges and threading its way 
under weather-beaten wooden ones, now 
broad, now narrow, circling the foot of 
wooded hills and fringed everywhere 
with the white and the golden lily and 
purpled with pickerel weed. 

It is the same as when King Philip’s 
dusky warriors stole silently along in 
their bark canoes, or as when Thoreau 
immortalized it. One of the oldest parts 
of the country, it is still one of the 
youngest, 

Just above Concord there is a bridge, 
and beside the bridge nestles a boat- 
house. Over the meadow land looms 
the Minuteman and in front of him stood 
the bridge where the shot was fired which 
rumbled round the world. On the high 
land which rises near the boathouse, 
was picked up recently, by the owner, a 
complete collection of Indian stone im- 
plements, showing that the Indians 
loved and clung to the river as_ the 
people of Concord do to-day. 

So the river gliding past binds to-day 
with the past, historic to prehistoric 
America. 

Our Maine canoe holds four comfor- 
tably, and we set out for a day’s paddle, 
and incidentally to fish — wives, fishing 
rods, and lunch in the center, husbands 
and paddles at the ends. 

“Quite a family party,’ smilingly 
remarks the driver who brought us from 
the station, and then he adds, as his eye 
takes in the fishing rods, ‘“‘ You'll find the 
stream that comes in a little above on the 
left is full of bass.” 


TT river winds lovingly about the 


But we do not heed his advice, for 
we are bound for a certain little brook 
some miles up, that steals into the Sud- 
bury, a branch of the Concord, from a 
tangle of wild meadow growth, and which 
we have secured permission to fish. The 
spoon that dangles from the rod we 
quickly rig is a brilliant production of 
the tackle store, quite too tempting for 
any ambitious bass to resist, one would 
think. Below the hook and red-bellied 
spoon projects a small tuft of buck’s 
hair. It spins like a shuttle and is as 
irridescent as a humming bird. Surely 
an irresistible attraction. 

We twist and curve through the 
meadows up the river, past the Concord 
gardens, until we are again in the wilder- 
ness of the country, gathering with our 
spoon most of the stray weeds on the way, 
in our efforts to lure a bass or a pickerel 
from the jungle of the lily pads or the 
thickets of the pickerel weed. 

Clouds flit by overhead, a swallow 
peers inquisitively as it swoops over the 
bow of the canoe, a bittern rises hastily 
from his meal on the bank, and every 
once in a while the chug of a turtle em- 
phasizes his timorous displeasure at our 
interruption of his afternoon siesta. 

Bass and pickerel cut swirls of defiance 
within casting distance, but our lure 
pirouettes untouched. And even a frog, 
a small lively fat one, is regarded with 
contempt and disdain by these denizens 
of the river. 

A while longer the paddle dips, and the 
eddies swirl past the stern, then the 
river enters a broad meadow land, which 
spring and winter flood to the distant 
foothills. The fisherman peers sharply 
at the junction of meadow and river, and 
pointing to the slight indentation where 
a narrow shallow meadow brook mingles 
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with the river just ahead on the right, 
announces: 

“ They say there are trout in that; 
let’s try it and then have lunch under 
the ‘rees.’”’ 

By dint of much pushing we land at a 
con\enient but very shaky bog, and 
the ‘isherman and the novice lighten the 
canve by transferring themselves to the 
bog. Fisherman, having a large and 
firni' understanding, reaches safely solid 
ground, but novice promptly sinks to his 
knees, shoes and all, into the black mud, 
which the bog floats. 

A fat sandpiper on the mud flats, a 
short distance away, looks up from his 
bath, startled, runs a few steps, and 
tee'ers from bill to tail. Is he laughing, 
we wonder, as he settles farther on for a 
fresh bath? As he sits pluming himself, 
there is a sudden commotion in the 
shallow water in front of him, and a big 
pickerel, or bass, we cannot tell which, 
makes a sudden dash for him. Mr. 
Sandpiper almost tumbles backward in 
his alarm, and then taking to his feet 
runs for life out of the water, escaping, 
by the narrowest of margins, the big 
jaws that’snap under his nose. It is 
our time to laugh. Gingerly he returns 
and again he essays a bath, again there is 
the splash of the fish in shallow water, 
and a terrified snipe scootsaway. Weare 
sure Mr. Sandpiper concludes there are 
safer places to bathe, for we see him dis- 
appear around a bend, and resume his 
ablution in a sheltered nook, while we 
try a few futile casts for the fish that 
didn’t catch him. 

At last we are ashore and wading 
ankle deep through the growth of wild 
cranberries, settle for lunch under some 
trees along the slight rise to the west of 
the river. While the lunch is being 
spread we rig our rods for the brook. 
We are as noiseless as Indians tracking 
the moose, and we try various luscious 
grubs and worms in all the deep holes 
under bank and log, but not even a chub 
is hungry enough to impale himself on 
the hook. 

Over the meadow we hear a yodel and 
faintly comes to us, from a figure in white 
against a background of green, the news 
that lunch is ready. Have you ever sat 


on the gentle slope of a rise, at the edge of 
a broad river meadow, with wild flowers 
swaying their heads at your feet, maples 
and elms spreading their shade overfyou, 
drifting white clouds over head, a ribbon 
of silver water winding away infront and 
losing itself in the woods of steep hill- 
sides that rise in the distance? How 
the world drifts away and nature envel- 
ops you with her subtle charm, sooth- 
ing every tired nerve, and scattering 
cares as the sun does the river mists. 
You can appreciate Thoreau’s love of 
solitude, old Fitz’s hatred of society, 
Wordsworth’s idealizing of nature. You 
can sympathize then with the queerest, 
crankiest old nature lover of a hermit 
you know, as you can at no other time. 

Flat on one’s back in the grass, sand- 
wich in hand, how delicious the feast, 
how delightful the vista, — that infinite 
abyss of blue with its rent curtain of 
white zephyr-chased clouds. You are 
loath to stir even for a fresh sandwich, 
yet you cannot resist that lunch. Sand- 
wiches of lettuce leaves, fresh hard-boiled 
eggs, home-made molasses cake, olives 
and oranges, washed down with ice-cold 
spring water, make a feast for a man to 
smack his lips and linger over. 

But the sun is creeping westward and 
the other trout brook is calling us, and 
we have had as yet only the proverbial 
fisherman’s luck. 

Our wives are again cozily settled with 
rods and depleted lunch basket in the 
canoe, when there is a shout of exulta- 
tion from him of the firm understanding. 

“I’ve the bait now; they say that no 
decent bass can resist such a mouthful.” 

And he holds up a small field mouse he 
has caught under an old gunny sack at 
the edge of the brook. In grabbing it 
he had closed too hard upon it and the 
unfortunate beastie lies dead in the 
hollow of his hand. There it is, a sleek 
clean little animal, hardly longer than 
your middle finger, a moment ago full of 
life and all that life to a mouse involves, 
and now a concrete expression of the 
frailty of all life. To his captor comes a 
realization of the inexorable law of might 
and the pang of sharp regret that fol- 
lows sometimes the thoughtless infliction 
of pain. Is it not strange that man’s 
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simplest pleasures entail the bringing of 
pain to some lower form of life, that the 
very needs of existence must be satisfied 
by the extinction of life? Because it 
was dead, perhaps, it’s captor was al- 
lowed by the feminine part of the ex- 
pedition to deposit it gently in the bow 
of the canoe. 

On through more meadow land and 
into a hilly country we go into a cut 
where the river cleaves the wooded hill, 
past a camp which crowns a rocky knoll 
at the water’s edge, where a mother and 
small boy, evidently of the campers, look 
at us wonderingly, and the river broadens 
into a wide bay or lake, in the center of 
which looms a pine-crested island. 

The fisherman remarks, and we look 
at it the more closely, that he had 
camped there years ago when a boy, and 
the island is the same now as then. . This 
is one of the charms oftheriver. Itis the 
same to-day as yesterday, and we cannot 
but hope that it will continue the same 
to-morrow, —a cherished, unspoiled bit 
of nature. 

“The mouse has gone,’ suddenly 
exclaims its captor, bringing to a rude 
realization of mundane things the gentle 
part of the canoe. 

‘‘T thought you said it was dead,”’ is 
the feminine explosion. 

‘‘ So I thought, but it came to life.” 

‘* Nice time to tell us now, when we 
can’t get out,’”’ exclaims the captor’s 
wife, as she sorely tries the stability of 
the canoe in an effort to gather up her 
‘skirts. 

‘* Be quiet, my dear, it is almost twenty 
feet deep. He’s dead. I was only 
fooling,’’ answers her husband. 

The expression of relief on the faces 
of the wives is as marked as is the em- 
phatic tone of disapproval with which 
the captor’s wife declares she considers 
“‘ that a poor way to fool.’’ 

A little farther on a stone boathouse 
appears and then another. 

‘That break in the bank is where the 
brook comes in,’’ says the fisherman, 
pointing to the spot just this side of the 
second boathouse. 

“I took twenty-two out of it early last 
spring.” 

So we beach the loaded canoe as high 


as we can on the shelving shore, bait 
with fresh worms and wade into the 
tangled meadow grass, briars, bushes, and 
alders. Tangled, did I say? A revular 
gordian knot I should have said. The 
brook is so narrow you can span it with 
an arm, and half the time you can only 
hear it. Yet deep down in the earth it 
runs, digging far under the banks, cely- 
ing well under every log, and washin» the 
very tap roots of the alders. It gtirgles 
from a spring-fed bog three quarters of a 
mile away and twists and turns blindly 
down to the river. 

The day is far spent, so we canno fish 
more than a few hundred yards «‘f it. 
The briars are too much for the fisher- 
man’s bare feet, so he leaves the more 
tangled parts of the brook, and that 
means nearly all of it, to the novice, 
who has an old twelve-foot Charles 
Murphy split bamboo rod—an im- 
possibility in the tangle of bushes. 

Disjoining it and lashing the tip and 
middle joint to the butt in such a way that 
it is hardly longer than a good-sized staff, 
the novice starts in. He cannot see the 
brook, but hears it under the matted 
grass at his feet. He parts the cense 
growth until through the little round hole, 
hardly larger than a pail, he can see the 
dark pushing waters underneath. Stealth- 
ily in goes the hook. It touches the 
bosom of the swift brook and weighted 
by the split shot disappears with the 
current down the stream. A tug straigh- 
tens the line, and he pulls out a trout well 
over the legal limit. The mangled worm, 
for bait is scarce, is dipped into the same 
- eh and instantly there comes a jerk. 

his time there is considerable resistance 
and the line cuts the water from side to 
side of the brook, as it is pulled up, and 
from the hook into the water drops a 
trout that must weigh nearer a half than 
a4 quarter of a pound. 

A little farther up, a wood road crosses 
the brook and the water tumbles under 
the bridge and out into a clump of 
alders, at the foot of which it grows dark 
and still as befits deep water. It is a 
domain fit for a brook king, but so dense 
is the interlacing of branches, it is a 
puzzle to know how to fish it. The 
novice finds a side where the growth is 
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less dense, and slipping the improvised 
rod through the opening drops the bait 
into the pool. Oh, the thrill of that 
strike. It is worth a whole day’s paddle, 
and an afternoon’s hard tramp is cheap 
payment. It requires careful manipu- 
lation and much patience to extricate 
that trout from the intricacies of the 
branches, but it is done, and as the trout, 
fully one half pound, lies flapping in the 
rank grass, the novice feels the genuine 
pleasure that permeates the country 
small boy when he lands a fish with his 
hempen line and stout pole. Farther 
down, the stream is so covered with 
meadow grass that the novice stumbles 
waist deep into the brook in trying to 
locate it. Every pool is alive with trout, 
but the novice loses as many as he catches. 
Seven beauties, however, is his reward in 
the short time he has to fish. Yes, but 
it wasn’t fishing, the angler may say. 
True, the novice grants it, but he also 
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insists that to him it was pure enjoy- 
ment and that is the ultima thule of all 
angling. 

The sun has disappeared behind the 
hills, leaving a few splashes of amber to 
mark its path and the mist is rising thick 
from the warm river when the novice 
shoulders his rod and makes his way to 
the canoe. The bass are breaking and 
making splashes in the water as we 
paddle back, but nothing will tempt 
them, not even the mouse. At a bend 
of the river in front of an old barn on a 
hill sit a couple, silhouetted against the 
sky. Their heads close together give 
a romantic turn to our thoughts, espe- 
cially as we see their canoe pulled up 
at the path leading up the hills. 

Lights are beginning to lighten the 
Concord houses as we pass the town, and 
night clad with all the glories of the stars 
is upon us as we disembark at the 
boathouse. 


THE FOOL OF LOVE 


By ALDIS DUNBAR 


As one that — having carven of white stone 


Pallas Athene in her awfulness, 


With arm upraised to threaten or to bless — 


In sudden terror of his work falls prone; 


So I, who — of the heart that was mine own — 


Wrought out your pedestal, my sweet,— no less 


Look up to you in tremor,— at success. 


You seem so high — apart — upon your throne. 
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A STORY OF THE DOWN EAST KLONDIKE 


By H. C. BAKER 


ay 7HOA, Sally, whoa! What’s 

that, sir? Boat gone? Yes, 

half way across. ,Whoa, Sally. 
want to get to the Pint to-night? Jump 
right in with me, sir. Guess Sally can 
pul! two, — eh, old gal?” in a caressing 
tone to his handsome chestnut mare. 
‘« Here, tuck the robe round you. Al- 
ways blows on these hills. There, sir; 
there you are. Go ’long, Sally. Pretty 
along here? Why, yes, I think so. 


- Many times as I have been over this 


road, I always see something new. 
Right here, now, I always stop and look. 
Seems to me, considered as a view, there 
can’t nothing be much prettier than 
that.”’ 

The speaker reined up the patient 
Sally, and looked at his companion for 
some sign of approval. The portly 
gentleman glanced over the scene before 
him. ‘The golden rays of the afternoon 
sun were touching gently the broad blue 
bay, dotted with green islands. Over 
its peaceful surface little white-sailed 
boats darted hither and yon. A stately 
schooner, lumber laden, lay at anchor, 
patiently waiting a favorable wind to 
take her on her course. Just below, on 
one side of the quiet country road, was a 
little cemetery; on the other, a wide 
golden millpond. In the distance across 
the bay could be seen the village, com- 
monly called the “ Point,” its white 
church spire glistening against a green 
background. 

‘VYes,” he assented, “‘ you are right. 
Nothing can be-prettier than that.” 

‘By the way,” he resumed, as Sally 
picked her way carefully down the steep 
hill that terminated in a rickety old 
bridge, ‘‘ what are all those buildings 
down there? They look rather odd, 
and that dam isn’t exactly in keeping 
with things in general. What is this 
place? Anything in particular? ”’ 

His driver looked at him in genuine 


amazement. ‘‘ You don’t mean to say 
you never heard of that Klondike | usi- 
ness, do you? Guess you must ie a 
stranger in these parts? ”’ 

“IT am,’’ was the answer. “ I’ve ‘een 
in the West for many years. My father 
was born somewhere around here, a id I 
came up to-day to see if I could find out 
anything about some people he use: to 
tell me about.” 

“You don’t say? If you was to tell 
me your name, now, maybe I could selp 
you some. I’ve always lived her:, — 
‘bout two miles up.”’ 

“Thank you,” was the courteous 
reply. ‘‘ We will talk of that by and by. 
I want to hear about this ‘Klondike.’ 
Is it much of a story? ”’ 

“Story? Well, I guess so!”’ said his 
companion, taking from his rear pocket 
a rectangle of Spear-Head Plug, and gnaw- 
ing off a generous mouthful. ‘I guess 
if you’d been here in them days you 
wouldn’t have found things so peaceful 
and quiet as ’tis to-day — not by a long 
chalk. Maybe you’d like to hear about 

“I certainly should,” said the portly 
gentleman. 

“Well, said the narrator, as he shut 
his eyes and expectorated over the buggy 
wheel, — ‘‘let me see. It must have 
been seven or eight years ago a stranger 
got to hanging round considerable in 
different parts of the town, mostly up 
this way. Spruce-looking fellow he was; 
pleasant, too. Used to go to church and 
prayer-meeting,— take part. Led the 
meeting when the minister wasn’t there. 
Always give liberal, too. Sometimes 
he’d give a dollar. Folks got to liking 
him; said he seemed a pretty decent 
sort of aman. Well, he stayed round a 
spell, and then he went away; and when 
he came back he brought some more men 
with him. Smart, business-looking men, 
they was, and they poked round the 


wer 


beaclies, and asked questions about the 
rise anid fall of the tide, and measured and 
expl.red, and everybody was wondering 
who they was and what they wanted. 
Fina'ly they give out that they was going 
to si irt a business. They was going to 
get «old from sea-water.”’ 

“ \h,” said the listener. ‘‘ That ex- 
plais; the ‘ Klondike?’ ”’ 

“\"es,”’ went on story-teller. 
“T)at’s why. Well, at first folks was 
mig'ity shy. They laughed and joked 
and »oked fun at the whole thing. But 
thes. men went on just as serious. They 
bou. jit land and built dams and buildings. 
The. buildings you spoke of back there 
was some of their buildings that they 
calli Plant No. 1. They tried their 
gold-getting there, and they got so much 
they said they must have another plant, 
— we'll come to it in a minute. They 
begin to cut adash,I tell you. This yel- 
low liouse was one they bought and fixed 
up. They had conservatories and tulip 
gardens and rubber plants — and Lord 
only knows what all. They bought 
everything they saw, and paid cash 
down — five dollar bills was thicker than 
blueberries. There, here we are. Whoa, 
Sally. There’s Plant No. 2. They had 
Italians by the hundred. They was 
spotted round on everything, like flies 
ona ginger bread. See this gully? Well, 
they had steam engines and derricks and 
all kinds of new-fangled machinery up 
there. Nobody knew what it was all for 
or what it had to do with getting the gold, 
but folks was getting so excited by that 
time, they didn’t care much. They 
formed a company. Electrolytic Marine 
Salts Company it was, and they just 
waded right in. They built that steel 
bridge, dandy, ain’t it? And they 
dug cellars and reservoirs and bought 
more houses. Why, one of them fel- 
lers even went and got married. Folks 
begun to say there must be something in 
it. Finally, somebody went to Boston 
and saw a great gold brick in a window 
there, with a card on it saying it was pure 
gold extracted from sea water by the 
E. M.S. Co. Gee Whitaker! that "bout 
settled it. Folks was wilder than ever 
—all but one girl. Curious about her. 
She never took no stock in it; just poo- 
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hooed the whole business. Pretty girl 
she was, too. Smarter’n a steel trap. 
Used to work down to the ‘Acre.’ Pack 
more fish in one day than any other 
four, the boss said. I never knew her 
much, but she used to go up to see my 
wife real often — took kind of a fancy 
to her, ‘peared like. We never knew 
where she come from, but there’s lots of 
the factory people we don’t. She never 
seemed to have no folks. Well, as I was 
saying, she never took any stock in this 
gold business, nor the men running it — 
said she wouldn’t trust them the length 
of her nose. I always wondered if she 
didn’t know something about some of 
them. Good girl she was, though — 
straight as a string. One of the bosses 
in the factory took a shine to her. He 
was a likely fellow, too—da great, big 
strapper — hated the factory —had a 
notion forafarm. He had alittle money 
saved up, and he was all for buying stock 
in this gold-getting concern. He was 
just wild over it, but the girl said, no, 
she’d never give her consent. They had 
many a tiff over it — wouldn’t look at 
each other for days, but she never give in. 
Well, one day, he was coming over on the 
‘Gold Bug.’ That was the Company’s 
little steam-boat. Fellow that lives by 
me built her, and took part of his pay in 
stock. Ha! Ha! He hain’t heard the 
last of that yet. There was some New 
York men on board, and they was telling 
him how many blocks they had, and what 
an investment it was; and Jim — the 
fellow’s name was Jim —said to him- 
self, — girl or no girl, he was going to put 
what money he had into that stock. If 
it would do for New Yorkers, he guessed 
he could get along with it. He met the 
girl as he was going home, and told her 
what he’d decided. He told me this after 
the thing was all over. 

‘* He said she turned just as white as a 
sheet, and said, ‘ Jim, will you wait till 
to-morrow before you do this, and will 
you meet me down on that pint to-night 
at twelve o’clock?’ Jim said you could 
have knocked him over with a feather, 
and he looked at her mighty sharp; but 
she never faltered. ‘ Will you, Jim?’ 
she says. ‘ Yes,’ he said. 

“ ‘Come very easy,’ she said, ‘ and 
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do just as I tell you,’ and she walked off. 

“Well, Jim said he didn’t know 
whether to go or not, when the time came 
round. It was dark and raining but 
he’d promised, and off he started. She 
was there waiting. She drew him down 
behind a big rock, and never said a word. 
Jim said he was mad all through at such 
tom-foolishness, and was going to make 
her go home when he heard a little 
rustle. They was close to the shore, and 
two figures kind of glided down the 
beach, and one went into the water. 
You couldn’t hear no sound, Jim said, 
and it seemed an hour before they heard 
him coming back. When he come out 
on the beach, Jim said the girl walked 
up to him and flashed a lantern she had 
under her cape right into his face, — 
and blamed if it wasn’t one of them 
swells! He swore some pretty hot words, 
but that girl stood her ground. Jim said 
he wouldn’t have given up his interest in 
her for all the stock they had. He never 


knew just what she said, but by and by . 


she said, just as cool, ‘Come, Jim, it’s 
rather late for more business to-night.’ 

‘* Jim said he went meek as Moses, but 
to save him, he didn’t know what was 
up. Course he had sense enough to 
know that she had discovered some fraud, 
but she didn’t see fit to tell him. 

‘‘ Next morning she left the factory, 
and following Sunday she and Jim was 
married. They bought the best farm in 
town. They repaired the house and 
built a barn and got a lot of Jersey cows, 
and had money to burn. Folks said 
they didn’t see when Jim saved so much. 


Jim winked at me when I told him what 
folks said, — but that’s all I really know, 
Course I surmised lots. So did my wife, 
She said, my wife did, she bet it took 
more gold to settle that up, than that 
company ever'd make again. And so 
it did—soitdid.” The old man paused. 

“Well,’”’ questioned his compaziion, 
after a moment’s silence, ‘‘ how did it all} 
end? ”’ 

“Bust up,’ was the brief answer, 
“Greatest mess you ever saw. Them 
rascals had been salting the boxe:, as 
they called it,— putting in gold over 
night for fools to take out in the morning, 
Great scheme, wasn’t it? We thought 
one spell things would never get smoothed 
out and grassed over; but they did, — 
and we’ve got the bridge — we’ve go! the 
bridge,” he chuckled. 

‘“* Here we be,” he said a moment later, 
and they drove under the hill and turned 
into one of the shaded streets of the 
village. ‘‘ Where you want to be put 
down? There’s the boat now — just 
blew two whistles. No, I don’t want 
no pay. Whoa, Sally, whoa! We don’t 
want no pay, do we, old gal? What’s 
that — your name’s Clark? and your 
father was — never mind, — you'll lose 
your boat —it’s the last one to-night, 
too — good-by! ”’ 

The old man slowly gathered up the 
reins and drove down the principal street. 
“Well, well,’’ he mused, ‘‘ I thought he 
looked familiar — Clark —I wonder if 
he is old ‘Lijah Clark’s boy —. Well,” 
he sighed, ‘I sha’nt never know —I 


sha’nt never know.”’ 
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Two SALMON 


By C. MENZIES MILLER 


ARRY and I were living in the 

H little two-room log camp at the 

end of the row, and eating at 

the large cottage which boasted a kitchen. 

We had a colored boy to cook for us, and 

were, altogether, as snug and comfortable 
as two men could wish. 

We were staying to oversee the building 
of larry’s house. That house —it 
seemed as if every one in the county had 
a personal, if not an active interest in it. 
If they were not towing large loads of 
brick and cement up the lake, they were 
hauling lumber for it. If they were not 
stealing good looking hard-heads”’ 
from their neighbors’ fences, for its great 
stone fireplaces, they were discussing it. 
They would drive over of a Saturday 
afternoon, sit in a solemn, chewing line 
on a pile of board, and opine that “it 
was the goldurndest way to build a roof 
they ever see.’”’ But all this, as a famous 
fellow-townsman of mine is wont to write, 
“is another story.” 

Although but the 12th of October, it 
had been snowing hard since noon, and 
by dark there were two inches or more on 
the ground. I had been out all the after- 
noon with the little sixteen gauge without 
seeing feathers or fur, and was comfor- 
tably tired out. The empty camps looked 
pretty bleak and wintry as we plodded 
down the line after supper, against the 
stiff northwest wind, and our shanty 
seemed the more homelike by comparison. 
I got in a good stock of wood and with the 
lamps, and the fire talking merrily to 
itself in the big fireplace, it was cozy 
enough. Harry had letters to write, so 
I hunted up a favorite volume of Stewart 
Edward White, discovered my largest 
pipe amidst the chaos on the table, and 
settled down to an evening of enjoyment. 

It must have been an hour later when 
De Rocher came stamping in for his mail, 
and roused me. 

De Rocher writes ‘‘ U. S. Fish Com- 


mission ’’ after his name, and is in charge 
of the station at Soo-Nipi during the 
spawning season of the trout, salmon, 
and saibling. He is assisted by Mr. 
Butterfield, and it is to their genial 
courtesy that I am indebted for the 
evening of which I write. 

We made him at home by the fire and 
proceeded to talk “ fish.’’ When, after 
half an hour or so, he rose to take his 
leave, I happened to remark that he had 
better not hurry as there would be 
nothing doing in his line that night. 
What was my surprise, therefore, when 
he said, ‘“‘ But very likely there is. 
Come down later and see. Weather 
doesn’t make much difference to us. 
Some of the best luck lately has been 
on bad nights.’’ 

After he had gone I thought it over. 
To be honest, I did not feel like moving 
out, but somehow the idea got hold of 
me, and I could not resist it. Harry 
refused to be moved. He claimed that 
it was owing to the importance of his 
correspondence, but I have always be- 
lieved that it was the fire. So at half 
past nine or thereabouts I got into boots 
and sweaters, took the spare lantern, 
and started out alone. The Fish Com- 
mission station is about three quarters 
of a mile, or a mile, below the Lodge, and 
I shall always look back on that walk 
with pleasure. Down to the Doctor’s 
cottage it was ordinary country road, 
but when I swung to the left between the 
great stone gate posts standing like 
sheeted ghosts in their snowy mantles, 
it seemed as though I had stepped into 
‘The Land of the White Silence.’”’ The 
track that bore away across the old 
beaver meadows and into the close- 
growing pines beyond was altogether dif- 
ferent from the one I had been over only 
yesterday. My world seemed to have 
narrowed about me, its horizon of dark- 
ness held only at bay by the brave little 
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circle of light from the lantern. The big 
flakes swirling all about me fell with a 
soft, almost imperceptible sound, for it 
was very still there in the heart of the 
woods. Even the wind, which appeared 
to be falling, could be heard only as a 
faint murmur now and then, far up 
among the tops of the pines; from 
whence it would occasionally send down 
a reminder in the guise of wet snow 
from some over-laden branch. Every- 
thing seemed spectral and eerie. All 
landmarks were altered. As I struck in- 
to the narrow path leading to the station 
the snow-clad underbrush stretched out 
pallid hands to’ bar my way. But I 
would not be denied, and soon the voice 
of the wind came clearer, and the sound 
of mimic surf told me that I was ap- 
proaching the shore. 

There was a bright light in the window, 
and I feared 
for the mo- 
ment that the 
night had 
proved to be 
too stormy. 
My hail, how- 
ever, brought 
a gleaming, 
yellow appa- 
rition from 
the front of 
the cottage, 
which upon 
closer inspec- 
tion proved 
to be Butter- 


oilskins. 
“Yes,” he 
said, ‘‘we’re 
hard at it. 
Mr. DeRocher 
is inside. Go 
right in and 
make your- 
self com - 
fortable. 
He’s been 
saying you 
wouldn’t 
come.’ I 
asked him 
if they had 


SHE WAS PERSUADED TO LIE QUIET IN THE 


taken any fish as yet, and was glad to 
hear that I had not missed anything. 

I found De Rocher comfortably estab. 
lished by the stove, engaged in the 
pleasant pursuit of rolling a ciguarette. 
He gave me a hearty welcome. I peeled 
off a sweater or so, and we settled down 
to talk and tobacco, until it was his tum 
outside. He told me that the salmon 
would run into the brook no matter what 
the weather was, and that the, were 
practically on duty every night. 

The U. S. Fish Commission hou e is a 
snug little cottage of several room: with 
a narrow veranda on three sid«s. It 
stands upon the northern point 1. rmed 
by the Pike Brook as it enters the lake 
from the east. So close to the wat.r isit 
built that at high water the front veranda 
literally overhangs the lake. At thi: time, 
however, the lake was very low, and a 
strip of clean 
sandy beach 
was ex)0sed, 
A coupie of 
hundred 
yards back of 
the house 
are the pens 
for keeping 
fish alive un- 
til needed. 
They are 
built of heavy 
timber, and 
placed in the 
bed of the 
brook, thus 
insuringa 
constant cur- 
rent of fresh 
water. Some 
quarter of a 
mile back 
along the 
brook, is 
the hatchery 
building, with, 
an equallyfine 
water supply. 

Directly off 
thestation the 
lakeisshallow, 
with a sandy 
bottom, and 


~ 
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here across the mouth of the brook the 
nets are spread. They were from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty yards 
out when I was there, and owing to a 
change in the direction of the brook’s 
chanel, bore away at an angle to the 
southeast. On pleasant evenings the 
men sit on the front veranda, where in 
the stillness a “‘ strike ’’ is heard at once. 
On cold or stormy nights, however, they 
take watch and watch of about half an 
hour. 

Wile De Rocher was telling me most 
interestingly of the Aureolus or Saibling 
and its habits, Butterfield came in to get 
warm. 1 went outside for a few minutes, 
but it was so cold and disagreeable that I 
was vlad to join Butterfield by the fire. 

Twice during the evening we went 
outside and inspected the nets, but found 
no fish, and everything in good order. 
A little before 
twelve But- 
terfield came 
in said 
that he was 
sure of a 
“strike,” that 
he could hear 
it plainly 
above the 
noise of wind 
and water. 
It did not 
take us long 
to hustle on 
our coats and 
pile into the 
boat which 
they use at 
the station. 
We had some 
little delay in 
getting out to 
the nets, for 
the low water 
in the lake 
had left a 
maze of little 
bars and 
channels off 
the beach. 
But with 
Butterfield 
conning the 
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boat with a lantern in the bow, and De 
Rocher poling with an oar, we reached 
open water and headed for the nets. 

The first sections of the net were quiet 
enough, as the boat ran silently along and 
the lantern was held down for their 
examination. As we approached the 
center, however, our fears that we had 
come on another fruitless errand were 
rapidly dispelled. The net was violently 
shaken and twisted. Now and then a 
particularly vicious plunge of the unseen 
captive would splash the surface water 
with that peculiar note that makes the 
old fisherman thrill,no matter where he 
hears it. I myself thought it was a big 
pickerel and wondered why he had not 
cut his way out. But when the lantern 
sent its light down through the still water 
in the lee of the boat and disclosed a 
gleaming, writhing, silvery body, Butter- 
field said, 
Salmon,” 
and he made 
no mistake, 
When the 
net was taken 
over the side, 
and thefish re- 
leased from 
the meshes 
there wasn’ta 
doubt as to 
his being a 
salmon, and a 
big one. A 
thirteen- 
pound “ Jack”’ 
and as full of 
fight as a 
barn-yard 
gamecock. 

He was 
such a splen- 
did fish, that 
it was decided 
to keep him 
with four or 
five other 
“Jacks” al- 
ready taken. 
So after has- 
tily inspect- 
ing the re- 
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the nets he was hurried ashore to the 
pens in the brook. 

It could not have been much more than 
half an hour before a second “ strike ”’ 
announced the catch of the night, and it 
needed no careful inspection of the net 
to locate it. In fact, so great was the 
thrashing out near the far end of the line, 
that it seemed as though the fish must 
break away before we got there. Ah, 
but she was a beauty! The mere sight 
of her brought to one the sparkle of 
dancing waters, the dainty “ settling ”’ 
drop of the flies, the scream of the reel, 
and the glorious arch of the rod. Fifteen 
pounds she weighed, — fifteen gleaming, 
squirming, thrashing pounds, and a per- 
fect type of roe salmon. Out of regard 
for her sex she was taken most gently 
ashore and out to the pens in “the 
stretcher.’ The “stretcher” is a long, 
deep, and narrow tank, or trough, large 
enough for the largest fish to lie straight 
in, and is carried by handholds at the 
ends. The roe salmon are handled, or 
one might truly say ‘“‘not handled,” 
with extreme care, while less respect is 
paid to the “ Jacks.” 

By this time it was after twelve, and 
though urged to put up for the night at 
the station I decided to make for home. 
A single star which watched my progress 
with unblushing curiosity promised a 
good day on the morrow. 

The next day, Sunday, was gloriously 
warm and clear, so we took the camera 
and started out on a ramble, which ended 
at the station. Of course the first thing 
to be done was to see the night’s catch, 
so we all sauntered down to the pens. 
There were, I should say, some forty or 
fifty fish out there, the majority being in 
the trout pen. 

‘* There she is,’’ said De Rocher, point- 
ing out what looked like a small sub- 
marine at rest, ‘‘isn’t she a whale? I 
wish you could get a picture of her.”’ 

“Nothing would suit me _ better,” 
said I, ‘“‘ but how?” 

‘Simplest thing in the world,” he 
answered, and so it proved to be. 

First the big ‘“‘ Jack’’ was taken out 
in the dip net, and De Rocher, scorning 
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a hot day. 


woolen gloves, held him up, barehanded, 
for his portrait. 

While this was going on, Butterfield in 
his oilskins was endeavoring to get the 
female, and at last she was persuaded to 
lie quiet in the net long enough for the 
exposure. Her picture is not quite go 
good as her smaller mate, since she could 
not be handled. Yet she can clearly be 
made out after a moment’s study. 

Later we walked over to the haichery 
to see the eggs. The building is fairly 
bowered in greenery, and what wi'h the 
brook at its side, and the hatching 
troughs within, there is a cool and con- 
stant sound-of running water. I|* is a 
lovely spot to bring a pipe and a beok on 
I know of none better. 

The thousands of eggs spread 01: wire 
screens in the black troughs, looked for 
all the world like tapioca. Of the lot 
that morning only one opaque white spot 
marked the presence of a dead egg. The 
percentage of loss, De Rocher told me, 
had been exceedingly low, owing to the 
peculiarly desirable conditions of water 
and perfect fertilization. 

The entire lot would later be sent to the 
large hatchery at Nashua, and when 
November came, the men would devote 
themselves to the taking and study of 
that glorious fish the Aureolus,or Sunapee 
Saibling. 

It was hard to have to refuse their very 
cordial invitation to be with them at 
that time. For the past three seasons 
something has always turned up to pre- 
vent my going up for the spawning season 
of the Aureolus. But I have not given 
up hope yet. There is no doubt that the 
mid-lake ledges furnish at that time 
the most interesting and beautiful sight 
that our inland waters have to offer. 

Mr. De Rocher told me later that the 
large female stripped thirty five hundred 
eggs. An uncommonly large yield for 
Ouanainche or any of the land-locked 
salmon. 7 

At any rate she was easily a queen of 
her species, and the night upon which she 
was captured will alwavs be among the 
pleasantest of my memories of the out 
of doors. 


Photo by Mary G. Hunteman 


THE ROAD TO NOWHERE 


By HELEN M. WINSLOW 


Through deep’ning woods the Road to Nowhere goes, I know where Nature keeps her secrets rare 
With birdsongs breaking soft the silent day; Securely hid from prying, human eyes; 


*Tis here, from crowded city haunts afar, 


The whispering winds scarce stir the sweet repose, 
In winding, woodsey bits of paradise. 


} And sunlight filters shadows o'er the way. 
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NEW ENGLAND’S FUTURE GOVERNORS 


a Symposium by Fames E. Maguire, Clarence Deming, and L. H. Buckshorn 


JAMES H. VAHEY, MASSACHUSETTS DEMOCRATIC 
CANDIDATE 


By JAMES E. 


naiure offers a man produced from 

one of her finest molds, the type of 
splendid manhccd frcm which the state 
of Massachusetts has always chcsen her 
chief «xecutives. He has the many- 
sidedncss and the full rounded develop- 
ment which marks a man for high public 
effice, and so pronounced are his quali- 
ficaticns to serve a cCmmunity in various 
capacities that they wen instant recog- 
nition. And having been cnce put to the 
test, they have been pressed continually 
into service. 

In Watertown,— out beyond the classic 
circle of Harvard University,— where he 
was born thirty-seven years ago, he has 
always been Iccked up to with pride from 
his earliest schcoldays, when his intel- 
lectual alertness and precccity was the 
talk of the town. If a schcol ccmmittee 
man was wanted, Vahey was called upon, 
and he was only released when the call 
was more urgent for a man for the board 
of health, for the board of selectmen, 
for a mcderator, for a director of banks 
and large business interests, for an ad- 
ministrator, executor, or trustee of most 
of the large estates, or for a state senator. 

The personality and the character of 
the man may well be imagined from the 
fact that his neighbors were thus placing 
him ever in a position of public trust. 
It is only a man of unimpeachable 
character who would rise step by step 
from a position of responsibility to one 
always greater; and it is only a man of 
faultless personality who could always 
hold the esteem of those with whom he 
came into daily contact. Sometimes a 
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brief career in politics discloses a man’s 
unfitness to represent the interests of his 
fellows, and he is swiftly sent back to 
obscurity. Dishonesty or inefficiency 
may be the cause. But when a man is 
seized as a youth and placed in office by 
his ccmmunity, and is then never per- 
mitted to go back to simple citizenship, 
his hcnesty and efficiency must indeed be 
marked. Mr. Vahey’s honesty is typical 
of New England, in that it has a 
puritanical severity, and his personal 
manner captivates by its urbanity, its 
frankness, and its unrestrained freedom. 
He has ccmbined in his individuality strict 
honesty with a manly charity. 

As an attorney, Mr. Vahey, although 
vet a young man, is a commanding figure 
at the bar. He began his career in law 
with a brilliant record as a student, and 
his indefatigable efforts since then, both 
in study and practice, have won him 
enviable prominence in his profession. 
While known by the public chiefly for his 
assiduous defense in the famous Tucker 
trial, he is known to the bench and the 
bar for his numerous successes as a trial 
lawyer in many important though less 
conspicuous cases. In the practice of 
law, as in the choice of public functions, 
he has inclined by temperament to a 
defense of the weak. His intense hu- 
manity and his impulse to redress wrongs 
have made him the strong friend of those 
in distress. Thus he has obtained, over 
the sympathies of the multitude, that 
power which is enjoyed only by gentle- 
ness of heart and sincerity of purpose. 

His political career, in brief, is as 
follows: In 1893, the first year he voted, 
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he was elected to the school committee 
for three years; in 1896 was re-elected; 
in 1899 he was chairman. In 1894 and 
1895 he was moderator of the town 
meeting. In 1895 and 1896 he was a 
member of the board of health, and in 
1897 was elected on the board of select- 
men, and was re-elected each year for 
four years. In 1899 and 1900 he was 
chairman of the board. He has been 
a member of the Democratic town com- 
mittee of his native town for a dozen 
years and was chairman for two years. 
He was a member of the Democratic 
state committee in 1904, 1905, and 1906. 
He was a delegate to the Democratic 
National Convention at St. Louis, in 1904, 
from the Twelfth Congressional District, 
and at the convention was appointed on 
the committee to notify the vice-presi- 
dential nominee, Henry G. Davis, of his 
nomination. He went to White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, with the notifi- 
cation committee, and was appointed 
on a subcommittee of two to take charge 
of. the vice-presidential nominee. 

In 1906, in a district which was Re- 
publican by a majority of three thousand, 
he was elected as a Democrat, indorsed 
by independent Republicans, to the Mas- 
sachusetts Senate by a majority of 1,570, 
on a platform which included the de- 
struction of the bucket shops, and the 
breaking of the monopoly of the United 
Shoe Machinery Company. He intro- 
duced these bills and succeeded, after a 
hard struggle, in getting the bill to abol- 
ish bucket shops enacted into law. 
Later, against the opposition of the 
United Shoe Machinery Company, the 
most powerful concern of its kind in the 
world, he secured the enactment of,a law 
which destroyed its monopoly of the 
shoe machinery business. 

Mr. Vahey prepared the bill which was 
the opening gun against the merger of 
the New York, Hew Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Company and the Boston and 
Maine Railroad, and made a speech in the 
Senate lasting two hours in favor of the 
bill. The Legislature passed a law, 
practically suspending the voting power 
of the stock of the Boston and Maine 
Railroad, held by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Company 


for a year. In the mean time a pro. 
ceeding brought by the attorney general 
against the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad Company was de- 
cided in accordance with the contentions 
of the commonwealth. Before the com- 
mittee on railroads, Mr. Vahey was 
invited by the committee to cross-ex. 
amine Mr. Mellen, the president of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Company, and during the cross- 
examination asserted that there was 
enough on the statute books to prevent 
the merger if the attorney general saw 
fit to take advantage of the statutes, 
This contention proved to be sound, as 
the decision of the Supreme Court after- 
wards declared. 

Mr. Vahey’s activity during the first 
term in the Senate aroused the powerful 
opposition of the railroad and street 
railway interests as well as of the United 
Shoe Machinery Company and other 
monopolies. His campaign for re-elec- 
tion in 1907 was the most vigorously 
fought in the whole commonwealth. A 
strong Republican candidate was nomi- 
nated. After a remarkable campaign, 
Mr. Vahey was re-elected by four hundred 
votes. 

In each of these campaigns, although 
the district was strongly Republican, 
Mr. Vahey was indorsed by nearly five 
hundred Republicans in writing on in- 
dependent nomination papers, and after 
his second election he was accorded re- 
markable demonstrations in his native 
town, and in Natick, at the western end 
of the district. In each of these cam- 
paigns more votes were cast in the First 
Middlesex Senatorial District, which he 
represented, than in any other senatorial 
district in the state, and Mr. Vahey re- 
ceived more votes each year than any 
other candidate for the office has ever 
‘received in the district. 

Mr. Vahey represents the radical or 
reform spirit, which of late years is be 
coming triumphant throughout _ the 
world. He is a safe and sane radical. 
He has labored for justice for the masses, 
and he will fight for their cause to the 
end, yet his policy is to remedy social 
evils without going to the extremes that 
invite disaster and economic upheaval. 
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He wishes to realize Democratic govern- 
ment which would make socialism im- 
possible, by rendering it unnecessary. 
His aims are in many respects like 
those of John B. Moran. Yet he is 
more considerate of the interests of 
legitimate wealth than was Moran. He 
differs from Moran, too, in that he has 
none of his apparent recklessness. He is 
more like the late William E. Russell, 
and lis democracy is the same as that 
whic!: makes the name of Russell one of 
the most noted in the history of Massa- 
chusetts. 

He typifies in his family the traditions 
of the New England home. He is the 
father of six children, and he never be- 
comes so absorbed in business or politics 
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as to bring their shadow on the home 
pleasures of Mrs. Vahey and the members 
of his family. 

After discussing Mr. Vahey from every 
point of view, we picture him as one who 
is a natural people’s man; one who has 
powerful talents, which, unchecked by 
fear, are held in rein by honesty, and are 
driven towards justice; who has that 
indefinable quality which a friend tried 
to describe in President McKinley when 
he called him ‘‘a lovable man’’; who 
aspires to office in order to fulfil a high 
duty rather than to realize ambition 
through power; and who is rooted to the 
commonwealth by a beautiful family; 
one, who, in a word, is a model citizen 
and a born defender of justice. 


OLNEY ARNOLD, OF PROVIDENCE, THE DEMOCRATIC NOM- 
INEE FOR GOVERNOR OF RHODE ISLAND 


‘Born in Woonsocket, a boy in Paw- 
tucket, a resident in Providence, with a 
summer home for several years at New- 
port, and for other more recent years at 
Narragansett Pier— there is a record 
which ought to remove a man from the 
suspicion of being too intensely local in 
his Rhode Island relationships,’’ — so 
comments the Providence Journal on 
the man whom the Democracy of Rhode 
Island have chosen to lead their forces in 
the gubernatorial contest. 

In his business relations also Mr. 
Armold represents a wide range of in- 
terests. A successful manufacturer, the 
treasurer of the Rogers Screw Company, 
he is, at the same time, a practical 
farmer, owning one of those New England 
rareties, a farm that pays. Mr. Arnold’s 
interest in agriculture, however, extends 
beyond his own farm. During his term 
in the State Legislature, last winter, he 
steered the investigation into the affairs 
of the Rhode Island Agricultural College, 
into channels which would tend to add 
to the institution’s value to the farming 


community. He does not pose, let it 
be said, as a horny-handed son of the 
soil, for the sake of the rural vote. 

It is a notable fact that Mr. Arnold 
made no speeches in the legislature, not 
because he cannot make a good speech, 
but because he saw no reason for doing 
so. He was, however, active in shaping 
important legislation,— notably the pub- 
lic buildings egress bill, the automobile 
laws, etc. Indeed his record in the Legis- 
lature was so excellent that the Provi- 
dence Tribune was moved to comment 
editorially upon it. 

‘‘ Of the personal records made in the 
Assembly,’ says the Tribune, “ one of 
the most notable is that of Olney Arnold, 
of this city. For a young man serving 
his first term, and in the minority party 
at that, he has taken a remarkably active 
part in the proceedings, attracted to him- 
self a good deal of favorable attention 
from his associates of both parties, 
identified himself with a number of im- 
portant measures, and accomplished not 
a little valuable work.”’ 
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Asa Democrat, Mr. Arnold is thorough- 

He has voted for Mr. Bryan on 

each of his campaigns, “ and,’’ he says, 

“if that is not a test of Democracy, I 
do not know what can be.” 

Born in Woonsocket, September §8, 
1861, ':\e was named Olney Arnold, 2d, 
perpe! ating the name of General Olney 
Armmol’, a veteran Democrat, who came 
very near to election as Governor at a 
time when such an honor was supposed 
to be entirely out of the reach of the 
Democratic party. With General Ar- 
nold, his uncle, young Olney’s boyhood 
days were passed amid stirring scenes. 
For the General was in charge of raising 
troops from Rhode Island during the 
Civil \Var, and was throughout his life 
prominent in all public matters. 

After his school days, spent mostly at 
Mowry and Goff’s School, Providence, 
Mr. Arnold worked for a year with 
Charles H. George & Co., hardware 
merchants, which establishment he left 
to accept a position with the American 
Screw Co., where he soon became secre- 
tary to the president of the company, the 
late Edwin G. Angell, whose daughter, 
also, he married. He was later made 
secretary of the company, and when the 
Rogers Screw Company was formed, 
became an integral part of that suc- 
cessful corporation, which owes so much 
to his business ability. 

Mr. Arnold, with his wife and two 
children, a daughter now studying in 
Paris, and a son at St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, makes his home in the beautiful 
vine-covered house, No. 470 Brook 
Street, Providence. He is a member of 
the exclusive Hope Club, of that city, 
and of the Hardware Club, of New York. 

All this indicates, not a meteoric; but 
an orderly, quiet, successful career, free 
from irregularities, commercial or social, 
and commanding always the respect of 
his associates. Its very brevity and 
freedom from incident is its best guar- 
antee of integrity. 

As to his personality, the Democratic 
candidate is below the average height, 
and is said to look very much like former 
Governor Utter, of Westerly. _ His man- 
ner, while quick, interested, and active, 
gives an impression of reserve force. 
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Being considerably less than fifty years 
of age, Mr. Arnold’s dark brown hair. is 
untouched with gray, and his appearance 
youthful. Immaculate in dress always 
he is fastidious in person, companionable, 
approachable, regardless of the wealth 
or position of any who may have business 
with him, beloved by his friends and 
possessed of a keen, active mind, well 
trained and well stocked. He had the 
reputation of being the “ best dressed 
man ”’ of the last Legislature, but no one 
should draw from this the erroneous opin- 
ion that he is afop. Farfromit. Mr. 
Arnold is not a man who gives, even to a 
stranger, such a feeling; if nothing 
else, his strong intellectuality would 
contradict the impression. 

His views on public questions are broad 
and well informed. One of the things 
that impressed Mr. Arnold during his 
service in the General Assembly was the 
rapidity with which our foreign popu- 
lation is being assimilated into the body 
politic. Providence, with its cosmo- 
politan population, offers unusual op- 
portunities for a correct study of this 
interesting and important problem. Mr. 
Arnold’s daily ride to his office lies through 
one of the most populous foreign sections 
of the city, and he has made good use of 
the opportunities of observation thus 
afforded him. It is interesting to note 
that his views on the subject are ex- 
tremely optimistic. He feels that, while 
much remains to be done, wonderful 
things have been accomplished. “ In 
assimilating such a number of foreigners,” 
he says, ‘‘as the state census would 
indicate that we have in Rhode Island, 
it is a great achievement to keep them 
satisfied with conditions here, because 
these conditions so largely differ from 
those in the lands from which they come. 
Nearly all the continental immigrants are 
accustomed to military rule in the streets 
and elsewhere, and to lead them to 
understand that this is a free country, 
without military control, while at the 
same time respect for law is demanded, 
is a wonderful achievement.” 

Mr. Arnold has some very clear views 
as to what the state of Rhode Island 
needs, but he is saving them for future 
use,— perhaps in his inaugural message, 
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—at least such is the Democratic hope. 
If Mr. Arnold is called upon to deliver 
such an address it is certain to be terse 
and timely. At the time of his notifica- 
tion lie expressed his appreciation of the 
honor which the party had paid him, 
without hesitation or embarrassment, 
speaking in a full, rich voice to a large 
room crowded with critical auditors, 
and with such distinct articulation that 
every syllable of his well-chosen words 
was <listinctly heard by all present. 

» This sketch, brief as it must be, should 
not close without some account of the 
one service above all others that proved 
to his associates in the Rhode Island 
Legislature that in Mr. Arnold they had 
discovered a man of no usual political 
gifts. This was at the House Conference, 
on the Bank Commission Bill, and Mr. 
Arnold’s part in that important and com- 
plicated issue is reported as follows in 
the Providence Journal: 

“ This was an intricate affair, the ins and 
outs of which are not pertinent to the 
subject. It is enough to say that it was 
tangled up with the bill increasing the 
salaries of Superior and Supreme Court 


judges, and with one or two other things 
of less importance, and that more 
jockeying, trading, and conceding than 
the average voter suspects exists in the 
halls of state were necessary to unsnarl 
the * mess.’ 

‘Into this mixup Mr. Arnold entered 
with an enthusiasm which seemed to 
show a native talent for such business. 
The affair required tact and a level head. 
It also demanded an even temperament. 
Mr. Arnold’s temperament is almost as 
even as if it had been sand-papered. Itis 
as even as Governor Utter’s. 

‘The result of the row was that the 
bank commission bill and the judge’s 
salary bill both went through, and every- 
body was happy, especially the judges. 
And as a knack for the game coupled 
with availability — the greatest test polit- 
ical managers apply — are not found 
coupled too often, Mr. Arnold appears 
a good choice from the party viewpoint.’’ 

A personal acquaintance and friend of 
Mr. Bryan, whom he heartily admires, 
it goes without saying that he will give 
to him his full support in the coming 
presidential election. 


CLARENCE E. CARR, NEW HAMPSHIRE DEMOCRATIC 
CANDIDATE 


By L.. H. BUCKSHORN 


“What I desire for my state and its 
people is an impartial enforcement of 
its laws, an honorable and true responsi- 
bility in all office holders, and the fulfil- 
ment of those platform pledges that will 
allow the state to deal, and to be dealt by, 
justly, honorably, and fairly.”’ 

This terse statement sets forth one 

man's strong responsibility to the con- 
stituents of New Hampshire — Clarence 
E. Carr, of Andover, Democratic nominee 
for governor. 
* “If my election can help to do this, I 
will try to do my duty, if elected. If my 
defeat will force the opposition to do it, 
I will gladly accept it.”’ 


This supplementary statement shows 
a man in earnest, a man on whom there 
is no blight or blemish. It reveals a face 
forward in its attitude and advanced 
position on political and moral questions 
in New Hampshire. It helps to explain 
why a busy man, a quiet, home-loving 
husband and father, is willing to increase 
the burdens of business, and to forego the 
peace and comfort of the other. In short, 
we face another true son of the Newer 
Hampshire, who is in public life for 
public life, and not for public office. 

Behind this stanch purpose and clear 
speech is an ancestry lowly in its origin, 
but equally stanch and clear in its 
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domestic and public life. Mr. Carr’s 
father, John P. Carr, was a wheelwright, 
carpenter, hotel keeper, and manutac- 
turer, who worked hard and successfully 
in Enfield and Ancaocver. ‘he mother 
was a aaughter of kobert Ccchran, Esq., 
of Enfield. She was a wcman of strong 
native gifts, and a schcol teacher before 
her marriage. After her marriage her 
reading and good character made itself 
felt in the hcme and ufeon her children. 
It was a domestic life into which all 
questions of the day were brcught for 
consideration, especially those of a social 
and political nature. Both father and 
mother were liberal in their religious 
views, strong in their temperance con- 
victions and work, and devoted Demo- 
crats. 

Into such a New Hampshire came 
five boys —all democrats. Clarence E. 
Carr, the present ncminee of the Demo- 
cratic party in New Hampshire, was the 
youngest. He was torn at Enfield 
Center, New Hampshire, January 31, 
1855. The training and education of 
his mother, and in the ccmmon schcols, 
was followed by academic work at 
Andover, New London, and Meriden, 
New Hampshire. He entered the Chand- 
ler Scientific Department of Dartmouth 
College, in 1871, graduating in the class 
of 1875. After graduaticn he read law 
in the cffice of Honorable Jchn M. Shirley, 
of Andover, and was by him taken into 
partnership in 1877, before his admis- 
sion to the barin 1878. Later he went to 
Massachusetts for the purpose of learning 
the Massachusetts practice in his brother’s 
office in Lynn, with a view of engaging 
in his profession in Becstcn, but the 
climatic conditions were such that upon 
advice of his physicians he left the sea- 
coast and returned to the drier climate 
of the Andover hills. 

In 1882 his health was such that he 
definitely abandoned the practice of law, 
but privately and in confidence his advice 
and counsel was sought by men of means 
and poverty, and impartially and freely 
was it given. The same year, 1882, he 
entered the hame business, and in the 
following year was admitted to the firm 
of Baker, Carr & Co. in Andover. 

The town elected its young citizen as 
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member of the House of Representatives 
in 1878 and 1879. He was placed on the 
Normal School committee in 1878. In 
1879, though a Democrat in a strongly 
Republican house, he served as a mem- 
ber of the judiciary committee and as 
chairman of the special railway com- 
mittee, having for an associate the present 
Republican congressman from this dis- 
trict, Honorable Frank D. Currier, be- 
tween whom and him there has always 
been a warm personal friendship. 

The Democratic State Conve ‘ion, 
in 1902, elected him its president, and his 
address on that occasion, devoted to 
means and measures for the advance ment 
of civic righteousness, won him tiany 
friends and brought him at once into 
public notice. 

In addition to these business and civic 
duties, Mr. Carr has served and is still 
serving in many positions of private 
and public trust. When John H. ?ear- 
son, late of Concord, died, and disposed 
of his large estate, mainly for the benefit 
of New Hampshire, he made him oue of 
his executors and trustees, with a 
residuary fund of about $500,000. As- 
sociated with him at present are Alvin 
B. Cross, Esq., banker, and Honorable 
James W. Remick, former member of the 
New Hampshire Supreme Court,— both 
of Concord. The bulk of the income of 
this fund is devoted to ‘‘ the poor and 
needy of the state of New Hampshire, 
and to charitable and educational pur- 
poses therein.”” Many a New Hampshire 
boy and girl owe their larger educational 
opportunities to the kindly search and 
interest of Mr. Carr and his associates 
and this trust fund. 

It is to be noted in connection with this 
trusteeship that most of the funds are 
invested in Concord and Montreal Rail- 
road stock. ‘I want,’ said Mr. Carr, in 
a private conversation, ‘“‘to have the 
Beston & Maine Railroad, the lessor of 
the Concord & Montreal Railroad, in 
which these trust funds were invested by 
Mr. Pearson, to be a successful, up to date, 
progressive, and faithful transportation 
corporation. I want it to earn good 
dividends and pay its dividends from its 
earnings, maintaining its equipment in 
the highest degree of efficiency. I want 


it to be profitable alike to its stockholders 
and the public. I believe that neither 
the fund nor the railroad can be safely 
protected or gain anything, if the latter 
does not do right things; that the best and 
longest interest of both are met when I 
insist upon the railroad bearing the same 
just and reasonable taxes that a citizen 
does, and keeps out of politics. I sin- 
cerc|y believe this can be best done by its 
offic-rs giving their undivided attention to 
the legitimate business of railroading. 
I arn vitally interested in its success, and 
sha!! do everything I can to aid in it.” 

He has been accused by political 
opponents of being shortsighted and 
subversive in the relation of this trustee- 
ship and railroad taxation. But Mr. 
Carr looks ahead, and finds that the 
“square deal”’ to-day by the railroad 
will best help to earn the interest for the 
fund to-morrow. The railroad obliga- 
tion to be equally taxed with private 
property is a duty paramount alike to 
Mr. Carr as a trustee and a citizen. It 
should be a mark of honor and not 
campaign abuse. 

He is also a member of the Black- 
water Grange, carrying on the practical 
work of his farm, once owned by John 
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Proctor. He is a Mason, being a member 
in good and reputable standing of Kear- 
sarge Lodge, No. 81. As trustee of 
the John Proctor Cemetery Fund, he 
has succeeded in making a surplus that 
is being used to beautify ‘‘ God’s Acre,”’ 
and educate boys and girls. At present 
he is manager of the Andover branch of 
the U. S. Ham=2 Co. 

Mr. Carr is an earnest speaker, and has 
at times responded to calls from different 
organizations in the state. He has 
spoken before Grand Army Posts on 
Memorial Day, and a'so Grange meetings. 

In his labor relations, his record is a 
clean and bright one. The business in 
which he is engaged was begun in 1860, 
and it is Mr. Carr’s truthful boast “ that 
so far as he knows, never a dirty dollar 
came out of it.””, Men are working in the 
factory who went into it, thirty, thirty- 
five, and forty years ago. There has 
never been a strike during this time. 
The accidents have been few, yet in the 
few cases the m2n injured have been put 
to work where wiges are as good or better 
than before. Many of the men own their 
own homss, are his neighbors and friends, 
and all meet in village and church on a 
mutual common basis. 


ABRAM HEATON ROBERTSON, DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE 
FOR GOVERNOR OF CONNECTICUT 


By CLARENCE DEMING 


Not in many cases in these days 
when the foreigner of the first or 
second generation is so apt to be at 
the fore in politics does a nomination 
for high office go to a candidate of the 
early ancestral race. In Abram Heaton 
Robertson, Democratic candidate for 
governor of Connecticut, there is such a 
reversion to type that, as such, especially 
when endowed with hereditary wealth, 
is too commonly and too justly reproved 
for its aloofness to public life and civic 
responsibilitv. Judge Robertson is one 
of the exceptions to that sinister rule. 


He has hai familv, he has had position, 
he has had wealth. He has also had 
the aspirations and ideals of active 
citizenship. 

Her son wis born in New Haven, Sep- 
tember 25, 1869, and has therefore just 
passed his fortv-eichth hirthdav. Inthe 
academic city of New Haven, and born 
and bred in a stron intellectual environ- 
ment, the hov, with full onvvortunity, 
was naturally headed from the first 
toward a liheral education. From the 
Russell Military School, at New Haven, 
he passed for college preparation to the 
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ancient Hopkins grammar school, of 
that city, where graduating in 1868 he 
entere| Yale in the class of 1872. A 
marked feature of his college life was his 
acute interest in city, state, and national 
politics at an age when the ordinary under- 

uate was more concerned in the next 
baseball match and society elections 
than in civic problems and events. 
Graduating with his class, in 1872, he 
adopt: law as his profession, and two 
years later received his degree from the 
Columbia Law School. 

All his family and social antecedents 
pointed to New Haven as his chosen field 
of lifework, where, after a few years of 
private practise, his public career and 
continuous rise on the civic rounds began. 
A Jeffersonian Democrat by heredity 
and conviction, and living in a strong 
Democratic city, he was early prefigured 
as a party leader. After serving his 
public novitiate in the aldermanic 
chamber, he was elected in 1880 to the 
lower house of the General Assembly of 
the state, and was re-elected twice, suc- 
cessively, rising to the State Senate in 
1885. 

Resuming private practice for four 
years, Judge Robertson was again called 
into civic life and activity as corporation 
counsel for the city of New Haven, 
through a two years’ term, beginning in 
1899. In 1904 he received the Demo- 
cratic nomination for governor of Con- 
necticut. It came to him unsought; 
the Democratic party had been dis- 
organized by the candidacies of Mr. 
Bryan, and Mr. Roosevelt’s popularity 
insured its defeat; and acceptance of the 
nomination spelled duty rather than 
ambition or hope. Defeat of course 
followed. But Judge Robertson in his 
city polled 10,561 votes, where Parker, 
the Democratic presidential candidate, 
polled 9,705, and in the state 79,164 
votes where Parker polled 72,909. An 
honor that came later, empty of material- 
isms, but a tribute to his party leadership, 
was his nomination by the Democratic 
member of the state legislature, for 
United States Senator in 1905. 

Judge Robertson’s technical knowledge 
of corporation law, his large vested in- 
terests, his familiarity with public affairs 
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and, in particular, with what may be 
called the prudential side of corporation 
management, have led to his entry into 
many directorates. They include the 
New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
Railroad Company, the Southern New 
England Telephone Company, the New 
Haven Gaslight Company, the New 
Haven Ice Company, the Young Men’s 
Institute of New Haven, and the New 
Haven County National Bank, besides 
lesser corporations. 

As a personality Judge Robertson is 
gracious and approachable and, in the 
somewhat hackneyed phrase, a ‘‘ good 
mixer,’’ with a large following of warm 
personal friends. In his varied service 
as director in many corporations he is 
described by his colleagues as a man of 
common sense viewpoints, definite and 
positive opinions, and a will of his own — 
a trait which may play havoc with 
politicians should he become governor. 
His favorite and, indeed, almost his only 
physical recreation is horseback riding. 
In 1876, Judge Robertson married Grazi- 
ella Ridgeway, of New Haven, and has 
been the father of three children. 

For the second time now the nomi- 
nation for governor of Connecticut has 
come to Judge Robertson unasked and, 
indeed, unlooked for. The political con- 
ditions in the state are unique. In the 
Republican party, whose majorities for 
fourteen years have been counted by tens 
of thousands, an arrogant and selfish 
oligarchy of leaders has let in many flaws 
of administration, and checked or ob- 
structed reforms in the legislature. 

The Democratic party, on _ the 
other hand, while lacking perfected or- 
ganization, is on state issues harmonious 
and united on their leader. It is in the 
state a thinking rather than demonstra- 
tive campaign with regrets resting on the 
depth and speed of eddying and under- 
current which are unseen but which with 
Judge Robertson’s personal popularity 
give him something better than a fighting 
chance, that he, in any event, will make 
a strong run, demonstrate anew his 
personal popularity, and poll a vote far 
ahead of his ticket may be forecast as 
confidently as anything can be in the 
incertitudes of politics. 
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GNOMES OF THE TANGLED WOODLAND 


By CHARLES EVERETT BEANE 


LL very nice, but it seems to me 
a long run, a bunch of money, 
and quite an expenditure of 
valuable time if caribou is all they have 
to ofler the American sportsman in New- 
founcland when the salmon fishing sea- 
son is over. I never knocked down big 
game nor do I expect.to do much of it, 
but {o nine out of ten hunters the great 
attraction woodsward lies in the whirring 
rush of comet-like bodies on the wing.”’ 
“True for you, Bert, but if I were to 
tell vou of duck, geese, snipe, and 
ptarniigan galore, plump and fat as 
butter balls, just hanging out an invite 
to you and others of your ilk, would you 
then consider my proposition to visit the 
Ancient Colony? There’s a country for 
you fellows who are always bragging 
about the excellence of your dogs and the 
joys of the shoot over all creation gun. 
I’ve never seen a ) 


overshot in the horizon by northern 
lights of unusual brilliancy, the sug- 
gestion brought discussion close home, 
when Jack suddenly remarked, ‘“ If you 
fellows are on, we'll have a couple days’ 
sport by invitation of a friend of mine, 
down in Maine, who has two fine dogs, an 
automobile, and an inclination to enter- 
tain us at his hunting lodge in Sebago. 
He says the birds are coming fine. Are 
vou hep, Clyde? ”’ 

‘Don’t tease me (a groan). I be- 
lieve you have some scheme afoot and 
desire to shield it with my fair name. 
It’s another dark plot of yours to make 
me lose my job and be compelled to 
settle down among the graveyards of 
Boston. _Coises on me fatal beauty.” 

‘Do a high dive with him, Glen, old 
chap, we. couldn’t drive him from the 
Hub, even if some one threatened to 

steal Broadway;”’ 


dog on the bar- wz 
rens, but if J can 
get a fine bag of 


birds, shooting 
their heads off 
with rafle, 


what couldn’t you 
do with a proper 
outfit? 

“I say, Jack, 
we've heard about 
enough of fishing, 
outing, and hunt- 
ing for one night ; suppose we call it off and 
seek the lily whites up on Glenwood 
Road before it comes time for me to light 
out for New York.”’ 

“ Part your hair in the middle, Clyde, 
brain’s out of balance,’’ was the chaffing 
rejoinder, as the after-smoker party at 
the Central Club adjourned to the coat- 
room and left the house in groups, home- 
ward bound in different parts of the city. 

Walking four abreast, under a fall sky 
studded with innumerable points of fire, 


FAIRLY OFF ON 


ARAGE™ 


A HURRY-UP CALL 


- and toescape such 
a fate at the hands 
of the big athlete, 

4,Clyde  bawled, 

“Sure, I'll go— 
say when, but 
birds look tame 
to me after hob- 
nobbing with deer 
and moose.”’ 

“And getting 
locoed in the forest 

over night until I 
came with a lot of guides to bring you 
back, eh? Here’s where we travel in fast 
company with these trapshooting cracks.” 

‘* Lead me to it.”’ 

The next day at Portland Jack left the 
party for a run up town in quest of a few 
supplies, while his friends lunched at 
Union Station, after wiring Frank to meet 
them upon arrival of the early afternoon 
train at the foot of Sebago Lake. When 
the hour of departure found three men en- 
gaged in earnest conversation with a 
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A QUICK SHOT AT FIFTY YARDS 


friend in the drawing-room of the Pull- 
man, Jack’s absence was not noticed 
until several miles had passed, when Bert 
remarked upon it, and a hurried inspec- 
tion of the cars revealed the loss. 

‘“‘ Never mind — I’ll ask the first man 
I meet at Sebago if he’s Frank, and is 
looking for four tramps,” interposed. 
Glen. ‘ If he’s anything like the rest of 
Jack’s friends, it won’t set him back a 
little bit. Good sportsmen are always 
good fellows. I’ve met a lot of them 
here in Maine. They taste fine to me.’’ 

No need for questioning when they 
alighted from the train, close beside one 
of the finest bodies of water in the world, 
everywhere famous for its grand scenery 
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and the size and 
number of land. 
locked salmop 
annually taken 
from its depths, 
Searching the 
faces of those 
who descended 
the car steps 
stood a fine stal- 
wart chap in neat. 
fitting Duxbak 
clothing, whos 
bearing ienoted 
the thorou ghbred 
sportsmali, ac- 
customed to 
know otliers of 
that stripe ata 
glance. Hestart- 
ed toward the 
party, hesitated 
a moment, and 
as Glen strode up, 
stretched forth 
his hand with the 
remark, ‘‘ Guess 
you're the men 
I’m looking for, 
but where 3 
ack? ”’ 

laid down 
the line some 
where. He'll tum 
up in‘good time. 


Always _ looking 
for a dramatic 
entrée. He'll get 


his this tripfor losing us, but I guess we'te 
safe if we trust your tender mercies.” 
‘Climb into the wagon, and,when he 
comes we'll be in the woods to even up 
for his delay. Victoria ahoy. Here are 
your rooms, change into togs fit for rough 
work and we’re off. Who owns the 
extra gun? Jack’s, eh—'Parker 16 
gauge like mine. I’ve heard her bark m 
these woods before. You can’t get my 
youngster to admit the superiority of any 
shooting iron over his single-barrel Iver 
Johnson. Came in this morning with a 
brace of ‘‘ timberdoodles ’’ after being out 
an hour and a half with the pup. Pretty 
good for a fifteen-year lad.tg He’ll make 
his dad hustle in a year or two. Brownie, 
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if a straggler comes in here asking for 
me and this party, send him to the 
‘Hummock,’ and tell him to make him- 
self at home.”’ 

Smilingly waving farewell to the trim 
little lady on the porch of the inviting 
hotel, in answer to her hearty ‘ Good 
luck,’’ the bird hunters rolled along a very 
good though muddy road behind a willing 
roadster. In behind, Spot and Flash 
moved restlessly, poking their keen noses 
by the carriage seat, and whimpered 
softly their overweening desire to leap 
out and range the undergrowth towering 
rankly on either side of the road. 

‘“Spot’s a pup, and still needs a tow 
line unless he’s with the old dog, but in 
double harness they work fine. We'll 
see some great sport near the Hum- 
mock.”’ 

‘‘ Have you located anything out here? 
Looks good to me down near that brook. 
Should be woodcock.”’ 

‘“ There speaks the sportsman who has 
been fooled by Mr. Bonasa Umbellus, 
and turns to the cocks with compliments 
for laying better to the dog, Glen. Our 
ruffed grouse, ‘ patridge,’ the natives 
call him, is Foxy Quiller personified, and 
many a man has quit his society for his 
cousin gnome, who is less wary of the 
trailer. We'll get some woodcock in the 
natural order of things, but it’s the 
noblest bird in North American covers 
we're after this trip. Every small boy 
in Sebago knows that brook, and for this 
reason alone I’d take you where we're 
going. Ten miles don’t sound long, but 
very few kids will chase themselves that 
distance and back when they can find 
fair sport nearer home.”’ 

Whirr-r-r-r-r!_ With a rush and a roar 
from the underbrush a fat beauty went 
hurtling into the forest, and in a flash the 
dogs leaped away over the wheel and up 
the bank to the right. 

‘ Great Cesar! I can’t ever pull myself 


together when a grouse does that trick,”’ 


complained Clyde. ‘‘ They get on my 
nerve. 

“ You’re not the first nor will you be 
the last. He's got the dogs going, too. 
Hi-Hi, come back here, Flash! You, 
Spot — heel, both of you! Nouse tochase 
a stray when better sport is but a few 


minutes away. Down there! That's 
right — no leaving this outfit till I tell 
you.”’ 

The weather on that ideal November 
afternoon promised great things. A 
heavy storm had been raging for three 
days, clearing bright and warm as a 
special inducement to the birds to put in 
provisions against snowstorm times of 
hunger. It was just such a sun bath as 
could be found in the little glades that 
most alluringly called to the creatures 
of the woodland, ‘‘ Come out in the open 
and drink your fill against the long cold 
and privation that is almost here.”’ 

Frost and wind had stripped the forest 
free from the dried relics of summer 
grandeur, and spread deep underfoot a 
springy cushion grateful to moccasined 
feet. Through thick alder growth and 
tangled coverts, brooks, bank-full, tore 
away down the side hill and under a 
corduroy bridge as the wagon started the 
ascent of a slope clad in pine and hem- 
lock standing in clumps, between which 
sumac, blackberry bushes, small birches, 
and scrub pines grew rankly. Here and 
there bold, bare boulders shoved their 
crowns through the earth, and in places 
obstructed the wheels, giving the occu- 
pants of the conveyance many a hard 
jolt, good for springs. 

At a turn in the wood road an enticing- 
looking cabin with wide porch sur- 
rounding it completely, betokened the 
end of their journey, and right willingly 
all fell to work with the preparations 
necessary to cozy housekeeping. Soon 
a call to lunch received hearty response 
from Bert and Glen, who wondered at 
the failure of Clyde to register at his 
favorite recreation. Shortly he too took 
his place at table fresh from “‘ giving 
Bucephalus a contrast to his mud bath,”’ 
his way of saying he had been rubbing 
down the horse. Bert strode to his side, 
patted his blond head in warm approval, 
and for a space the rattle of knives and 
forks banished conversation. 

‘Grub was made to save life, not to 
take it,’’ observed Glen, as he pushed 
back his chair and reached for his corn- 
cob pipe. ‘“‘ Me for the sunshine of the 
‘front pizzazza,’ where I can give Dame 
Nature a hug and kiss.”’ 
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“‘ Hold up a minute till I see she’s the 
only female about. You might be 
troubled with crossed vision and salute 
a Sebago girl — of course by mistake,”’ 
called Clyde. 

Won’t stake a chance or possibility 
for a dead sure thing, my boy. Back to 
the kennel!’’ 

An hour later as the sun turned toward 
a daily bath in his western swimming 
pool, with dogs at heel and faces up grade, 
the party tacked a sign, ‘‘ Over the hill to 
the bird house,” and left it fluttering 
from the corner post nearest the drive- 
way as a guide to Jack, should he arrive 
in their absence. 

At the edge of the nearest cover, Spot 
and Flash started side by side beating 
up the bush, going slowly with noses to 
earth, turning aside ever and anon to seek 
the deeper undergrowth, wirile the four 
gunners, in fanlike formation, walked 
softly after. 

Steadily for five minutes the advance 
continued, an occasional low whistle 
from Frank or a directing motion of his 
hand keeping the pair of beauties working 
fine. Not an inch of possible cover 
escaped close scrutiny, the dogs showing 
their grand training as they intelligently 
interpreted the assistance they were re- 
ceiving from their human comrades. 
So regularly and systematically was the 
plan of campaign developed that it 
would seem to the uninitiated almost 
uncanny. 

Bert was training just behind Flash 
when the animal stopped short in his 
tracks, one foot raised in the act of 
stepping forward, his nose drawn sharply 
aside by invisible hands. Trembling 
in every fiber of his being but fixed as a 
statue he stood, pointing directly at a 
clump of dead grass. Slowly turning 
his head to wink at Bert, he seemed to 


say, “‘ I’ll need some little assistance from ° 


you presently.” 

The hunter took one step forward when 
rushing wings beat sweet music to his 
ears, and a fine cock grouse bee-lined for 
the woods. One barrel emptied too 
hastily, scored a clean miss, and the bird 
instantly swerved in a dashing flight 
down a gully, but as he lined away a 
second report, and he plunged into the 


brush the victim of a quick eve and 
steady hand. 

Hurrying to pick him up, for Frank's 
dogs have never been taught to recover. 
Bert almost fell over Flash, who stood 
rooted and gazing straight ahead. 

“Yes, that’s right, old fellow, he felj 
just here somewhere,’’ Bert informed his 
friend. ‘I'll find—”’ his worcs were 
lost in a roar of flight as two more grouse 
dashed away from directly undc«r foot, 
while Bert gazed crestfallen with empty 
gun. 

Stepping along a few feet he fo::nd the 
bird he fired at, dead as a pelt :r, and 
while saying things to himself in con- 
demnation of his over-knowled.e and 
patronizing ways with a dog’s nose, 
Bang! Bang! and then again, Bang! 
Bang! gun shots in the same key roared 
out from the farther side of the fringe 
of trees across which the grouse had 
flown. 

‘* How in thunder did Glen anci Clyde 
get across there? Guess they’ve inadea 
killing, Frank.’’ 

‘‘ Not them — there they are over to 
my left. Some other fellows are in ahead, 
and they’ve got a crust to shoot over my 
dogs at that.” 

Together the four burst through the 
bushes, and with a hearty, ‘‘ Holy Moses,” 
stood face to face with Jack, at whose 
feet two dead grouse told the tale of good 
marksmanship. 

‘““Where’s your friend? Four shots 
were fired.” 

Jack, with a broad smile, came toward 
them and held out his gun, a Remington 
repeater, its barrel still hot from the 
rapid firing. ‘‘Too bad you couldn't 
have sent over a couple more birds among 
you four fellows. I’d had a chance to 
empty my magazine. I tell you, boys, it 
comes in handy to have a few shots in 
the locker once in a while when you have 
to do all the shooting in your party. 
After Bert missed I had to make 4 
cleanup.” 

‘‘Nary miss, Jack. I got my bird all 
right and here he is. Say, but you area 
sight. Did you leave any mud in the 
country you came from, and how in the 
name of the saints did you arrive? ”’ 

“No later train than the one you 


fellows took until 
the very last of 
the afternoon, so 
I harnessed up 
my M.\l. motor 
cycle «nd made 
myseli a train. 
The w:y I ripped 
up thir! y miles of 
mud ‘rom the 
West | ‘nd to the 
Humn ock should 
convince people 
that ‘here are 
other road ma- 
chines than theirs 
in this country. 
Never a_ skip 
or a brake in 
spite of the bad 
going. Give me 
ashoviil and I'll 
scrape off some 
of this real estate. 
What do you 
think of this ward 
from a dippy 
house I let loose 
on you, eh, 
Frank? Hard 


“They'll do if 
Clyde ever gets 
over his shyness. 
You ought to 
have seen him 
seek a tree when 
Bert opened up 
on his bird. He 
may be all right 
for deer hunting, but grouse have him 
feazed.”’ 

“Tl take him with me and he’ll do 
better. If he don’t I’ll give him the laugh 
and he never could stand that. Come 
on, you young rooster.”’ 

Entering a deep ravine, the dogs beat 
along the bottom and close to the walls, 
Glen and Frank remaining with them, 
while Jack and Clyde on the left and 
Bert on the right hand ledge watched 
for a sudden flight. When grouse are 
flushed in such places it is not uncommon 
for them to dart straight down the 
ravine or flash across and zigzag for a 
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A GOOD FELLOW AND A GOOD DAY'S SPORT 


distance, only to scale into deep under- 
brush, run away and take flight beyond 
hope of getting a shot. At other times 
they will spring into the air and sail over 
the ridge to either side. 

Peering down upon the working dogs, 
Jack heard a warning whistle from Frank. 
Both animals were trailing slowly, ad- 


vancing a foot at a time, pausing, push-” 


ing ahead again with that marvelous 
scent holding them as in a clasp of steel. 
A hand clap from their master and they 
dashed straight ahead. One! two! three! 
the covey broke, and the birds got away 
in all directions. 
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Goop LUCK AT WEsT BRANCH 


Close over Frank’s head one cut a 
weird spiral, and escaped scot free; an- 
other fell in a huddle before Glen’s 
Parker on a long straight away shot; 
a third topped the gully into Bert’s very 
face, and dove into the grass from which 
he immediately flushed and was brought 
down at the second shot far to the right. 

On the left-hand ridge, Clyde, deter- 
mined to stop a bird if it was the last 
thing he ever did, heard the roar of 
ascending wings as he stood beside a 
tree separating him from Jack. To his 
own amazement and that of his friends, he 
yelled at the top of his voice, “ Fire! ”’ 
and let go one barrel after the other. 
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It must ! have 
been a clear case 
of heart disease 
on the part of 
the ruffed beauty, 
rather than good 
wit on the part 
of the New 
Yorker, for there 
was no sicn of 
what kille! the 
bird other than 
the noise. Clyde 
picked him up, 
and frantically 
executed a ghost 
dance while hold- 
ing the feathered 
trophy above his 
head, yelling, “I 


a 


4 
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did it, I did it,” 
and looked seri- 
ously aggrieved 


when he discover- 
ed his friends roll- 
ing about in the 
grass shouting 
with laughter 
until, speechless, 
they lay there 
and gasped. It 
was the end of 
Clyde’s stage 
fright when 
grouse started. 

“That's the 
strangest case | 
ever knew, Jack. 
No sign on that 
bird at all; still, of all feathered crea- 
tures he’s the hardest tokill. I’ve known 
one to take a full charge of shot, set 
his wings, and scale for a_ hundred 
yards, where he fell dead. This one must 
have been struck by lightning for Clyde's 
special benefit.”’ 

“Tsay, Frank,—ain’t jealous, are you? 
You sound like my ancient friend Jim.” 

Four birds were added to the bag that 
afternoon, and about the big open fire 
of the hunting lodge an after dinner cloud 
of incense was burned to a day’s sport of 
rare interest. Tales of the big woods, 
Southern quail shooting, and grand out- 
ing experiences in the far East whiled 
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away the hours, until Bert pointing to 
the ancient clock in the corner, remarked, 
“That fellow seems to be saying to me, 
‘That's a lie, that’s a lie,’ as the pendu- 
jum slowly swings to and fro. I'll buy 
you great hunters a snooze.” 

“ No — have one on me for my bird’s 
sake,’ chuckled Clyde, and the aptness of 
his suzgestion was recalled before morn- 
ing by several cries, ‘‘ I did it! I did it!” 
as his brain continued to slay grouse 
while lie slept. 

The next morning was one charac- 
terize by storm and shine an “‘ open an 
shet ’ kind of a day, as eastern people 
would remark, ‘‘sign of wet.’’ Weather had 
no terrors for the party, however, and 
woodcock covers were shot 
through to lend the outing variety. A 
fair bag was secured, but it was quite 
evident that other 
sportsmen had been 
over the ground 
and removed the 
little fellows of the 
buzzing headlong 
flight. 

“Speaking of 
woodcock,’’ said 
Frank, ‘‘a party of 
Englishmen came 
to me for informa- 
tion 'regarding the 
best cover for these 
birds, and I ‘sent 
them into the Dead 
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exposed to several smart showers, the 
sun shone brightly, and the hunters re- 
turned to the Hummock for supper, to 
find Clyde, who had turned back earlier 
to escape a wetting, with eulogistic re- 
marks about the ‘“‘ Duxbak coats you 
fellows wear that enable you to laugh at 
wet weather.” 

As they neared the cabin the ap- 
petizing odors of broiling birds made 
them hurry just a little to stand in the 
open door and view with pleasure the 
domestic scene about the kitchen stove. 
Sitting in a low rocker near the window, 
covered from chin to foot by a big apron, 
Clyde was blissfully paring and slicing 
potatoes, while just drawing a baking 
pan full of toothsome-looking biscuit from 
the oven to reverse the pan and brown 
them nicely, was Brownie, down on one 
knee, and talking 
over her shoulder. 

A hearty laugh 
from Glen shat- 
tered paradise, and 
his comment, ‘‘ O 
Clyde, — what 
about Tootie?”’ 
covered that indi- 
vidual with con- 
fusion. 

“If you'd just 
listened a minute, 
Glen, you'd have 
heard me boosting 
your stock, and 


River territory. WELL DONE, GOOD AND FAITHFUL SERVANT telling about that 


Upon their return 

one of them came to me and said, ‘ Hi 
say, old chap, wat kind of a bloody, 
bloomin’ country do you call that? ”’ 

“ Didn’t you find any birds? ”’ 

“Find any birds! Of course Hidid, but 
it’s a waste of good dogs on the blarsted 
things, don’t cher know. Why, bless me 
soul, when a dog would point em, they 
just turned about and started to fight 
him. Hi’ad to go up and boot their 
bloomin’ tail feathers to make ’em fly, and 
shoot ’em when they jumped.” 

It is quite safe to remark this English- 
man? would have found quite another 
order of things had he visited Sebago on 
that trip. 

In the last of the afternoon, after being 


Niagara stunt of 
yours in contrast with Brownie’s swim 
across Sebago Lake, but you've just come 
and spoiled it all — you drinker of goat's 
milk. As for Tootie—I don’t know 
what you mean, and if I did she wouldn’t 
mind a little thing like this.”’ 

‘* Another word from Mr. Glen and I'll 
take this basket of cooking and my bis- 
cuit and march off to Sebago Lake.”’ 
This from Brownie. 

‘Beg ze pardon, Mademoiselle Brownie. 
Desire to take heez place is ze reason for 
my consternation. Honest, I'll be good if 
you'll only stay—with the biscuit,’’ and 
in the burst of laughter every one joined. 

That evening was the last at the Hum- 
mock, and immediately after full justice 
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had been done Brownie’s cooking, Jack 
took Bert and Clyde on a mysterious 
mission to a valley through which coursed 
a pretentious stream. As the twilight 
came on they lay low in the bushes skirt- 
ing an open glade, and presently a 
little bullet-like body hurtled down from 
the woods to the bank of the brook. 
“ Another — a pair of them, and . 

What are they? whispered Clyde. 

*‘ Woodcock come down to bore in the 
soft soil.” 

Seizing a small stick, Jack threw it 
unerringly where the brace were seen to 
light. Up they buzzed, and for a half 
hour while the darkness came on until 
it became impossible to see, the three 
hunters enjoyed unique sport attempting 
to bring the small streaks of brown to 
earth by guesswork, for sights were not to 
be discovered. A few birds rewarded their 
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efforts, for in contrast with grouse, wood- 
cock are very easily killed, giving up 
readily if touched by a stray pellet. 

Even most delightful hours will come 
to an end, and perfect hospitality must 
be left behind, but it was with profound 
regrets that our quartet shook hands 
heartily with their Sebago friends, »rom- 
ising to ‘‘ come again next fall.”’ 

“And not for two days, either, Jack, 
nothing but a week at least, and longer 
if possible. There’s yet a lot of good 
things to show you down here, but 
twenty grouse and eight woodcock need 
bring no blush for four guns in (orty- 
eight hours.” 

“Hold hard; Frank,— remembe: only 
one of our number did any shooting curing 
the night — Clyde — ‘I did it! i did 
it! 

And the train rolled Boston way 


THE TRYST WITH SONG 


By CORA A. MATSON DOLSON 


I have not moved i in crowds of men, 
Nor known the city’ S jolt and whirr; 
If Song: draws life from tumult, then 
I have not learned the strength of her. 


But I, in wooded ways, alone, 

Where bed of earth and branches meet, 
Upon the breast of nature prone 

Have felt the heart of Music beat. 


And there, while low winds through the boughs 


Breathed a calm benison above, 
My Soul took Soul of Song to house 
With pledge of loyalty and love. 
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GLEN NOBLE 


By WINSLOW HALL 


CHAPTER IV 


being enacted so close to his cabin 

door, Glen went on with the 
prep: ations for his delayed repast, the 
wall cupboard, fortified against such 
emervencies, yielding up a_ bountiful 
suffic'ency to round out the generous 
lunch which he had brought. 

Without, with the coming of nightfall 
the gioom deepened. Once the lone but 
conte:ited occupant of the cabin rose, 
replenished the fuel on the roaring, 
crackling fire,and went to the tiny win- 
dow and peered out. 

“ Dark as Egypt,”’ was his comment, 
as he turned back into the room. 

The wind came in fitful gusts now; 
rioting, plundering stragglers of the storm 
that took the little cabin in their grasp, 
shook it until its bark-coated ribs creaked 
and then went on, howling and baying 
clamorously down the black aisles of forest 
and rocks. 

Glen was just draining his mug of 
coffee when an extra tempestuous gust 
assailed the little building. Its beams 
cried in anguish; a clatter of wind-driven 
branches and pebbles sounded on the 
roof, and the outer door flew open, ad- 
mitting the gale that flared the candle- 
flame until it sizzled in the melted grease 
and drew the smoke in a blinding cloud 
from the hearth. He sprang from his 
seat and took a step in the flickering light 
through the smoke-laden air toward 
the door, but stopped spellbound, con- 
fronting the disheveled figure of a 
strikingly handsome girl of about his 
own age, standing, swaying just within 
the doorway. 

One white, tapering hand was upraised 
before her, the other hung limp by her 
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side. Her fine-formed face was colorless, 
accentuating the dark depths of her eyes 
that had in them the haunted, appealing 
look of those of a wounded deer. 

thought —I thought,” she said 
hesitatingly, in a strained whisper, and 
then her eyes closed, her hand groped in 
the empty space before her, and she 
tottered and would have fallen on the 
hard, earthern floor, but for Glen, who, 
suddenly released from the palsy of 
startled surprise at sight of the apparent 
apparition, sprang forward and caught 
her in his arms. 

Loath to permit her to sink upon the 
bare floor, he raised her in his strong 
embrace and bore her easily into the ad- 
joining room, where he laid her tenderly 
on the couch of balsam boughs covered 
with a blanket that had been his place 
of repose on previous nights when he had 
stayed in the mountain cabin. 

A pitiful, faltering moan came from 
between the half-parted lips of the un- 
conscious girl as he let her form sink on 
the fragrantly resinous bed, and he 
groaned aloud himself as he perceived 
in the dim, faltering light of candle and 
open fire that her left arm was un- 
naturally bent beneath her. Drawing it 
tenderly out, he realized that she had 
been greviously injured. 

He hurriedly closed the outer door 
and brought the candle, setting it on an 
upturned keg by the side of the couch. 
Listening a moment in the now reigning 
silence, wondering if any companions 
of the wounded girl were near; doubting, 
fearing, for only a like brief space of time 
what he ought in such an emergency‘ to 
do, he resolved that to attempt to sum- 
mon assistance under all the adverse 
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conditions would be inhumane, and that 
he must act courageously on his own 
resources. 

Not idly had he been often a com- 
panion of Doctor Grey on his rounds. 
More than once he had been taken by the 
old practitioner on emergency calls to 
the scenes of accidents, and had lent 
assistance to his friend in alleviation of 
suffering. 

The injured arm was much swollen, 
and without hesitancy Glen took out the 
keen-edged knife which he habitually 
carried with him, and slit the sleeve from 
the wrist to shoulder. As the soft, 
silken stuff fell away from the steel, the 
pearly whiteness of the arm he held in 
his firm grasp made Glen tremble for a 
moment, and false self-accusation of 
sacrilege for a brief instant flittered 
across the retina of his active mind. 

Without attempting to revive the girl 
from her state of blessed unconscious- 
ness, Glen hastily continued his kindly 
ministrations. He crushed a butter fir- 
kin that was fortunately in one corner 
of the room, and with his knife whittled 
three of the white pine staves into thin 
but firm splints, one long enough to 
reach from the shoulder to the elbow to 
go on the outside of the arm, one to go on 
the inner side of the arm, and one on the 
back of the arm. Then he cut the shot- 
bag he had brought into lengths for a 
sling, and a section of the blanket into 
bandages and padding. 

He found that it was the upper arm 
which was broken, and, being confident 
of his young strength, and knowing that 
the girl could feel no pain, he took the 
rounded, tender member in both his 
strong hands, and with one dexterous, 
forcible movement set the fractured bone 
in place. Then he padded the arm from 
the armpit to the dimpled elbow with 
lint made of a section of the cottoh 
blanket, bandaged the splints on, put the 
_ forearm in a sling, binding the whole close 
to the body with strips of the cot’s warm 
covering. When his task was done he 
surveyed it critically. 

In the sudden stillness following, as he 
stood erect and motionless looking down 
on the prostrate being who so mysteri- 
ously had come into his life, there was 
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silence, so intense that it seemed as if the 
hush of death bad already fallen. 

How the seconds dragged! It seemed 
to the anxious watcher hours before the 
long, dark lashes fluttered slightly, and a 
whispered sigh came from the tenderly 
modeled throat. 

Slowly, surely, as Glen noted the signs, 
consciousness came creeping back from 
the far-off dusky borderlands of life and 
death. A tinge, like the first pale pink of 
summer’s morn, stole back into the deli- 
cately rounded cheeks and shoved a 
deeper shade of tender red on the full, 
curved lips. 

Another moment and the eyes, ‘hose 
windows of the soul, would be un- 
curtained, and in that moment the \ oung 
man, whose stoicism in the face o! pain 
and doubt had been exceptional, fvared 
much. 

When, however, the long-lashec lids 
did tremble, falter, and rise, and Glen 
found himself gazing down into the 
depths of two liquid, wondering orl:s, he 
repressed his first desire to run, ani felt 
a mastering desire instead to stay and 
gaze into them indefinitely. 

The girl attempted to rise, awkwardly 
trying to use the injured arm bound 
tightly to her side, and the baffled look of 
mingled incredulousness, mystification, 
and dismay that came into her eyes as she 
strove to set the past and the present into 
sequence in her confused mind, was 
torture to the young man who knelt 
before her. 

‘You have been injured,” he said 
huskily. ‘‘ The storm —a fall, perhaps, 
in the dark,” he continued, disjointly, 
trying to revive her memory. ‘ Your 
arm was broken, and you saw my cabin 
light through the window and came here. 
Don’t you remember? ”’ 

His tone was tender and reassuring, 
but things seemed so chaotic, and her 
temples throbbed so fearfully and every- 
thing seemed so wildly improbable and 
inconsistent with anything and every- 
thing she had ever experienced before, 
that the injured and heart-sick girl was 
beside herself, and incapable for the time 
being of exerting over her feelings that 
dominion of cultured imperturbability 
which she really possessed. 
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Tears came to her eyes and her lips 
quivered, and then, to forestall a capitu- 
lation to her finer instincts of woman- 
hood which threatened, and to save 
herself, as she thought, the humiliation 
of showing the tenderer side of her nature 
to this big, awkward young man before 
her, she rushed to the other extreme and 
was cruel. 

With skilful, chameleon-like 
adapiation to requirements inbred in 
some womenkind, and readily acquired 
by most others, her whole being seemed, 
to the startled young man, to change 
abruptly. With a swift and sudden 
movement she stood up confronting him 
—for Glen, his slower sterling senses 
confused by her altered look and bearing, 
had risen also. 

Erect and accusing she stood before 
him, all the arrogance and pride she was 
able to summon to her blazing eyes 
accusing him of boldness and presump- 
tion. 

‘How dare you. How dare you,” she 
exclaimed, ‘“‘detain me here from my 
friends, taking advantage of my mo- 
mentary helplessness to heap such in- 
dignities on me.”’ 

Glen tried to speak, but she stopped 
him with a sweeping, disdainful motion 
of her well arm. 

“Get my friends for me. Go find 
them,’’ she commanded, and, as Glen did 
not move to comply, but attempted to 
explain, she stilled him with a flood of 
accusation. Each word, every insult 
which she uttered, seemed to the stunned 
and miserable boy a blow in the face. 

Finally, the saving grace of his pity 
for her predicament mastered him, and 
in his heart he forgave her for her false 
accusations and cruelties of speech, 
arguing, in her defense, the trial she had 
endured from hurt and alarm, and with- 
out again attempting to justify himself, 
he turned and went into the other room. 
Heaping fresh fuel on the live embers on 
the hearth, for a penetrating dampness 
still pervaded the cabin, he sat down in 
a rustic easychair and laid his head back, 
closing his eyes, and tried calmly to 
review the train of recent events. 

Minutes passed; the low fire burned 
fitfully; the dying wind sighed softly 


down the great chimney, and far, far in 
the distance the rumble of thunder came 
low and muffled at long intervals. 

From the inner room there came no 
sound, but of a sudden Glen was conscious 
of a stealthy footfall on the hardpacked 
floor behind him. He waited develop- 
ments with eyes closed and his breathing 
even and full, and was all but convincing 
himself that he had been mistaken, when 
the cautious fall of the latch on the outer 
door, and a quickened sense of outdoor 
sounds apprised him that his hospitality 
was being deserted. 

Momentarily he had a_half-formed 
resolve in his mind to let things take 
their course, but quickly his impulses 
stirred at remembrance of the darkness 
of the night, the yawning precipice at 
the end of the path, and the pointed tops 
of the pines that surged out of the deep, 
black chasm. 

He snatched a burning pineknot from 
the fire and went hastily to the half- 
opened door, throwing it wide and peering 
into the darkness. He could see nothing 
moving, and went quickly along the strewn 
path, the torch streaming over his head, 
lighting the gully with its ruddy glare. 

At the bend of the way and on the very 
verge of the black pocket that sank so 
far into the declevity that only the tips 
of the pines, swaying in the fitful light, 
were visible, kneeled the girl, her hand 
at her breast, and her eyes, wide and 
dark, fixed on the wavering shadows of 
the blackness beyond. 

Glen laid the flaring torch on a bor- 
dering granite boulder, and went to the 
huddled figure. 

‘‘ Tam the son of a gentleman, you need 
have no fear of me,” he said. ‘‘ You are 
in danger of a bad fall here on this cliff. 
Let me show you to the cabin where you 
will be safe, and then I will endeavor to 
find your friends.”’ 

She stood up at that and looked at him. 
There was silence for a moment, and be- 
fore either moved the clouds parted to 
the westward, and for a brief space the 
moon, full-orbed and splendid, sailed into 
view, lighting up mountainside and 
valley. 

In the white light Glen’s tall form 
looked very strong and masterful. For 
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answer, such is woman’s nature, she held 
out to him in testament of understanding 
the slender, cold, white hand that was 
not bound, and Glen took it in one strong, 
brown, rough one and covered it within 
the other. Then, to further prove her 
womanliness, from sheer reaction of her 
pent-up feelings, she swayed and promptly 
swooned again into the arms of her 
startled companion. 

As the clouds again swept their ragged 
fringe of black vapor before the moon, 
Glen held his burden close, her pale face 
against his rough coat, one hand im- 
prisoned in his own. 

He stirred to ease the pressure of her 
weight against the injured arm, and a 
long, quivering sigh came from the parted 
lips. A moment more and her eyes 
again unveiled, she looked up into his 
face, made a little, forced grimace, and, 
releasing her hand from his warm clasp, 
pushed herself gently from him. 

‘‘ What a silly I have been,” she said, 
prosaically, ‘“‘and what an ungrateful 
one. First, terrified, like a timid child, 
at being separated from my friends in a 
storm, then, so distraught after thrusting 
myself upon your goodness as to pay you 
in no better coin than mean and mean- 
ingless talk, then, the shame of it, to 
faint away on your hands.”’ 

She laughed, musically, and tried to be 
brave, but her voice trembled in spite of 
her endeavor, and when she moved 
forward she stumbled and the awkward 
motion hurt her arm so that she winced 
perceptibly. 

Glen, mentally confused at the rapid 
turn and occurrence of events, was silent, 
but as she moved ahead over the uneven 
ground toward the cabin he accompanied 
her, gently steadying her halting steps, 
and permitting her to do the talking. 

She was telling him of her experience 
of the. afternoon as they entered the 
welcoming shelter and glow of the cabin’s 
interior — how she had come to the 
mountain with a party of summer guests 
from the village hotel for a day’s picnic, 
and how she had become separated from 
the group just before the storm and 
wandered on in the gathering gloom, 
more mystified, alarmed, and wholly lost 
the further she proceeded. Just how she 


had found her way to the cabin she was 
not able to say, being so benumbed in 
mind by pain, and so terrified by the 
tumult of the elements when she had 
returned to consciousness, after being 
struck down by the lightning-felled oak. 

She told him who she was: the only 
child of Mrs. John Gordon Wythe, of 
New York City. Her father had died 
during her infancy, while the famil, was 
traveling through Europe. He had been 
president of the Empire Construction 
Company of New York and Lo: don. 
This was their first season amid the 1 orth- 
ern hills, she said, and when she fin shed 
Glen met her confidences by a brief 
explanation of himself. 

When they were again in the cabin 
Glen brought a blanket from the rear 
room and arranged it over the easy-hair 
before the hearth, and as she sank into 
its snug depths he cautioned her against 
harm to her injured arm. 

“All right, Doctor,’’ she responded, 
laughing up cheerily into his down- 
turned face, “‘ I’ll be very careful.’’ 

Then she enquired interestedly how it 
had come about that he knew so well 
about mending broken people, and he 
told her briefly of his good friend, Doctor 
Grey, and how he had gleaned the little 
he knew of ministration to the wounded 
by companionship with him. 

‘My, my,” she exclaimed a little later, 
as she sat reclining, with one dainty foot 
poised on the edge of a rough fieldstone, 
which served partly to support the fire 
logs, andiron-like, and as Glen was busy 
making some coffee for her in the battered 
saucepan, “ what a scandal for some good 
people. Two cubs like us on a mountain 
top together of a night, and my dear 
chaperon, the estimable Mrs. Vernon, 
goodness knows where in the valley.’’ 

Glen, into whose honest soul no thought 
of the possible impropriety of the circum- 
stances had as yet come, took this remark 
as a form of reproof for his thoughtless- 
ness, and he at once announced his pur- 
pose of immediately setting affairs to 
order about the cabin and then going 
down the mountain to the village. 

To this plan the girl promptly voiced 
her disapproval, and insisted that she 
would not hear to his going down the wet 
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and treacherous mountainside in the 
darkness; that he must wait until the 
moon was clear or until early morning. 
If he attempted to go now, she would go 
with him, she insisted, arm or no arm, 
and his argument that there was no 
danger to him in going, or to her in re- 
maining alone in the cabin proving futile 
to aller her resolve, Glen consented re- 
luctantly to wait until the light should 
grow stronger. 

He poured the coffee, apologizing for 
his poverty of china, and she drank it 
with relish, and some merry banter, from 
out the pewter mug. Then, at her com- 
man:!, he drew an upturned cracker box 
forward and sat down opposite her in 
front of the purring fire. 

‘* All we need now,”’ she said, merrily, 
“to complete the ensemble, is a shaggy, 
tire’ dog lying on the hearth with his 
head on his outstretched paws.”’ 

Gien said, rather sadly, that he owned 
a dog, a splendidly bred English sheep- 
dog, that used to be his constant compan- 
ion, but that he had grown so old and 
lame it was now a hardship for him to 
travel far, and he had to insist upon his 
remaining at home. 

They chatted on artlessly, imperson- 
ally, now and then the rafters of the tiny 
cabin echoing her merry laughter. 

“IT don’t know why I am so odd to- 
night,” she said aloud, in answer to a 
mental self-query, almost before she 
knew she was going to speak of the 
matter. ‘‘ That is,’’ she hastened to 
say, noting his inquiring look, ‘‘I wouldn’t 
have you think I am ordinarily so soon 
on familiar terms with people. But 
you have been so good to me and,” 
hesitating, ‘‘ somehow, if you will permit 
another indiscretion, you are so differ- 
ent.’”’ 

She did not attempt to explain her 
exact meaning, and Glen was silent, 
looking into the fire, really somewhat at 
a loss what to say. 

Then they talked of the country, of 
country life, and she asked him about his 
occupation. At one pause she thought- 
lessly said that he did not conform to 
her ordinary conception of a farmer. 

She noted at once the change that came 
over his face”in the firelight and knew 
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that, somehow, he resented or was 
grieved at her idle comment. 

He rested his elbow on the table and 
sank his cheek on the upturned palm of 
his hand, looking into the fireplace and 
shielding his eyes from her. 

‘The common conception of the 
farmer and of farming,’’ he said, slowly, 
‘is very often unfair and bigoted.’’ She 
suffered the rebuke without comment. 
‘There are good farmers and poor, 
honorable, and dishonorable, the same 
as there are qualities and differences 
amongst merchants and bankers and 
professors. For the caricature of the 
typical farmer — the hayseed’’—he said, 
almost bitterly, ‘“‘ that has come to be 
imprinted on the public mind, and for the 
general disrepute into which the calling 
of farming has fallen in general esti- 
mation, the farmers have only them- 
selves to blame.”’ 

He paused, surprised himself at his 
unwonted loquaciousness before a 
stranger. There was a period of silence, 
broken only by the droning of the fire, 
during which the girl looked curiously 
at her companion. 

His face seemed to her imagining 
thinner, older, than when she had first 
viewed it by the candlelight, yet more 
manly withal. It struck her that that 
portion of his face she could see in profile 
was fine. She allowed her gaze to wan- 
der down over the lines of his strong, 
supple neck, broad shoulders, fine upper 
arm, his close-knit body, well-moulded, 
powerful-looking limbs, and small feet,— 
small even in their cover of leather. 

He dropped his hand, extended, elbow 
still on the table edge, and turned his 
face directly towards her, meeting her 
eyes with his, and youth returned to his 
features with a smile and touch of color. 

‘You do forgive me, Mister Noble,”’ 
she exclaimed, bending forward im- 
pulsively, “for my careless remark. It 
was an idle, thoughtless repetition in 
quality of other careless and ill-grounded 
remarks I have heard, and which I but 
repeated, parrot-like, without purpose.”’ 

Then easily they insensibly slipped 
back to inconsequentials and light pas- 
sages of laughter; into a demeanor, some- 
how, of comradeship, which, oddly, seemed 
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already to be an old comradeship. Man- 
ifestly they were progressing rapidly. 

As the minutes grew, however, Glen 
noted, as he sat gazing into the playing 
flames, that his companion’s answers 
sometimes lagged, and once or twice their 
soft-toned converse grew devious, de- 
sultory. Finally he asked a question, 
casually, and only silence answered him. 
He looked to the rustic easychair, and 
smiled. The tired girl was sleeping. 

Half buried in its tangled waves of 
midnight tresses her shapely head lay 
pillowed on the old Navaho’s blanket 
Glen had draped over the rustic chair. 
Her oval cheek that was not buried 
against the back of the chair was daintily 
flushed, and the long, dark lashes of the 
closed lids lay stenciled against the pure 
tint of the flesh beneath. One daintily, 
tapering hand hung limp over the arm 
of the chair, and as she reclined the 
shapely, rounded outline of her youthful 
form showed in the draping of her gray 
outing suit. 

Glen got up silently and moved the 
candle so that its light did not fall di- 
rectly upon her. 

He carefully secured a tin pail from the 
cupboard, and got from the rear room a 
faded dimity curtain that hung over an 
opening in the partition. These he took 
to the spring, making no noise to waken 
the sleeper, and after bathing his face and 
neck in the clear water scooped into the 
pail, he washed out the strip of cotton to 
its almost pristine whiteness. That 
done he deposited the brimming pail on 
a bench just without the cabin door, 
hung the improvised towel over a nearby 
limb to dry, and, getting a broken square 
of looking glass from the cabin, he fixed it 
in a chink in the logs and stood off to 
view the results of his endeavors. 

By this time a vague prescience of the 
dawn of another day was on the hilltops: 
Dim and spectral the granite ledges and 
silent trees stood but half revealed in the 
doubtful light. The stars were blinked 
out, but the now untroubled moon still 
hung above the far distance, a dimming 
disk of yellow. 

He took a seat on the ledge of rock and 
for a time gave himself up to revery. 
Then sleep overtook his tired faculties. 
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When he wakened the air was clear and 
the heavens gave token of a glorious day 
in the making. 

A low, musical laugh sounded on the 
silence, and Glen started and colored to 
find himself discovered by a clear-eyed, 
entrancing figure in the doorway. 

Waking from her untroubled and re. 
freshing sleep, his guest had found herself 
alone, and shaking back and catching ina 
knot her wayward hair, and smoothing 
out her wrinkled dress, she had gone to 
the open door for a glimpse of her sur. 
roundings. 

‘“ Up before the birds, as a good agri- 
culturist must,’’ she said cheerily, ad- 
vancing into the open, “‘ if, indeed,” and 
her face clouded, ‘‘ you got any restful 
sleep as a result of my behavior.”’ 

They admired the tender colorings of 
the breaking day and the view as it was 
revealed by the receding, pearly vapor. 
Then he invited her to inspect his prepa- 
rations for her morning toilet, and said 
that while she was engaged he would brew 
another pot of coffee, the only offering 
at his command, before they began their 
descent into the valley. 

When all was in readiness for the start, 
the sun was just encrusting the distant 
hilltops with its burnishings of golden 
splendor. Conscious only of the rare 
perfume of the clarified atmosphere of 
the morning, she was careless of the 
pathway along the moist and treacherous 
shoulder of the mountain, until his hand, 
strong, steady, and masterful, was laid 
on hers and drew her nearer to him 
away from the jutting precipice. 

‘“‘ There’s a longer but safer way down,’ 
he commented, laughingly, and _ she 
answered withasmile. She was thinking 
of how it was that his touch had affected 
her. 

For a time they walked on together in 
silence, he regulating his steps to her 
shorter strides, she close beside him. 

But the way was rough and unevet, 
and it was necessary frequently for him 
to offer his hand in helping her over the 
obstructions. Frequently they stopped, 
and she sat down on a rock or on the bole 
of a fallen tree while he leaned against 
the shaggy side of one of the upright 
monarchs of the forest. Once or twiee 
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they thought they heard coming up to 
them through the woods a faint halloo! 
and they canvassed the possibility of 
meeting a searching party. 

They passed through the mountain 
pasture where Glen had come to salt the 
cattle, and he guarded her through the 
wondering, sleepy-eyed herd, telling her 
about his previous day’s mission. 

They had gone on a quarter of a mile 
further, and were nearing another clear- 
ing, when, clear and distinct there came 
to them the sound of wagon wheels 
grating against a protruding stone, and 
the long-drawn shout of some one calling. 

‘| — ] am afraid we are found,’’ Glen 
said, softly, and she drew near to him 
and looked up, laughing into his solemn 
countenance. 

\fraid?’’ she asked teasingly. 

He looked steadily at her. The sounds 
of the approaching party grew louder; 
the point at which the old logging road 
came opposite where they stood was 
evidently but a brief way forward of the 
wagon. Impulsively he put his hand 
out. ‘‘ Good by,” he said, huskily. 

But, failing to take the hand, sne, 
somehow, came within the embrace of his 
outstretched arm and he closed it about 
her. Her face was upturned and scarlet, 
but she did not draw away, and her well 
hand, upraised, tightened on his shoulder. 

Suddenly remembrance of the fact that 
mingled voices were fast approaching 
moved them. They stood apart, and a 
lurching democrat wagon hove in view. 

They were seen before Glen had the 
will to call, and bringing the horses to an 
abrupt halt one of the three occupants 
of the wagon leaped out and came 
forward. 

Glen’s companion had been first to 
regain composure, and she greeted the 
newcomer graciously, while his welcome 
to her was effusive. When he suddenly 


Observed Glen his manner, however, 
chilled abruptly. 
‘What does this mean?” he ex- 


claimed. ‘‘ What has happened? Your 
mother is nearly frantic. I have searched 
all night for you.’ He stopped, out of 
breath. 

“It was very good of you, Cousin 
Clarence,” said the girl, with aggravating 
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composure. ‘‘ Mister Noble,” turning to 
Glen, ‘‘ this is Mister Burland, my cousin. 
Clarence, this is Mister Noble, who has 
been very kind tome. Let us get down 
to the wagon at once, Mrs. Vernon is 
beckoning to us.”’ 

The lady in question had her lorgnette 
to her eyes and was gazing, stiff-backed, 
at the young people approaching. The 
girl was in front, easing her injured arm 
over the rough ground, but smiling and 
calling forward to the woman in the 
wagon. Her cousin followed, a step in 
her rear, stiff legged and uncomfortable. 
As he watched the stilted-shouldered 
young man in front of him,: however, 
clothed in corduroy shooting jacket, 
short trousers, and kilted stockings, who 
had returned Glen’s frank response to 
their introduction by only a cold stare 
and nod, he became conscious of a rising 
spirit, and resolved to see the matter out 
with fortitude. 

‘Well, Jessica Wythe, what have you 
been doing to yourself,’’ finally exclaimed 
the elderly personage, when the trio was 
near enough to suit her convenience. 
‘‘ What zs the matter with you? all bound 
up like a mummy, and your hair a fright. 
Has your loss turned all our heads, or do 
I see you in my senses? ”’ 

Jessica looked down at her bundled arm 
a little ruefully, and then up at her 
interlocutor, and exclaimed somewhat 
hysterically, ‘‘ Broken.”’ 

Broken!’’ ejaculated the woman, 
dropping her glasses and throwing up 
her hands. ‘ Broken! When and how? 
Merciful heaven, child, and you standing 
there! Clarence, what are you staring at. 
Get that poor, dear girl in here at once. 
Get a reputable physician, if there is one 
in this outlandish country. Why don’t 
somebody do something? Merciful good- 
ness! One would think broken bones 
were an ordinary incident to an after- 
noon’s outing.”’ 

The good woman was standing up in 
the wagon by this time, her arms going 
as if she was endeavoring to shoo some 
one into action, as she would a flock of 
refractory hens. 

Jessica had regained her usual mental 
equilibrium, and was laughing. She 
seemed to be the only one of the group 
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excepting the stolid livery stable driver, 
who was able to extract any humor out 
of the situation. 

Glen presumed it was the place of the 
cousin to help the young lady into the 
vehicle, and Clarence was too evidently 
bewildered by the elderly woman’s tirade, 
and the announcement of Jessica’s injury 
to more than look her over, as he might 
have done a rare piece of pottery, hesi- 
tating to touch her for fear of another 
fracture. 

In the emergency Glen stepped for- 
ward and offered his assistance, which 
at once bestirred Clarence, with the result 
that both young men, being overcon- 
scious of each other’s presence, somewhat 
ludicrously and awkwardly lifted and 
assisted, materially hindering, but not 
preventing Jessica’s ultimate arrival on 
the seat beside her companion. 

‘‘ What gallants! ”’ she exclaimed, tears 
of mingled pain and merriment standing 
in her laughter-brimming eyes. ‘ An- 
other one such and I should have had to 
remain on the ground the remainder of 
my days. Clarence, I am ashamed of 
you.” 

Mrs. Vernon clasped the laughing, 
tearful, tired girl to her, and kissed her 
hair and temples, while Clarence climbed 
to his seat beside the driver, and Glen 
stood by the wheel. Jessica freed her- 
self, and exclaimed, ‘‘ And to think I 
never introduced you! Dear,” address- 
ing the elderly woman beside her, 
“this is Mister Noble, without whose 
good assistance I should have perished,”’ 
and then to Glen, who stood uncovered, 
‘“‘ Mister Noble, this is my dear friend, 
Mrs. Vernon. You must call at the 
hotel and see us, and permit mamma to 
thank you for your great kindness.”’ 

The elderly lady was her precise, 
matronly self again, and, with her gold- 
rimmed glasses on their jewel-studded 
handle poised before her china-blue eyes, 
she was slowly taking an inventory of 
the young men at the wheel. When Jes- 
sica invited him to call at the hotel the 
straight-penciled brows above the blue 
eyes were elevated slightly, but their 
owner murmured “ Certainly,” conde- 
scendingly. 

Then the creaking mountain wagon 


moved ahead down the arcade road, 
leaving Glen standing by the side of the 
overgrown, leaf-filled wheelruts. Pres. 
ently the road curved, and the outfit was 
swallowed in the dense foliage, but before 
it disappeared something white fluttered 
against the greenery, and Glen again 
took off his old felt hat and stood m- 
covered. 

Then silence, and for several minutes 
the figure of the young man remained 
motionless, a brown and gray rustic 
statue in the midst of the wh'spering 
forest. 


CHAPTER V 


HERE would be small use of 
attempting, even if the n ed was 
apparent, to diagnose Gle:''s feel- 

ings, the heights and depths of | ‘iis sen- 
sation, during the long-drawn, amber, 
early-summer days succeeding his memo- 
rable visit to Sugarloaf Mountain. : 

Alan MacLaren said he acted like a 
man “‘ with a bee in his bonnet lu:.”’ 

This Alan, by the way, is an in: idental 
adjunct to our simple story with whom 
we have heretofore taken libertics with- 
out the usual formality of an intro:iuction 
to the reader. 

He was an old retainer in the family 
of the Nobles, as faithful to its members 
as his great grandsire had been to the 
fortunes of Prince Charlie, which is saying 
much. 

Full of quaint saws and maxims, to 
hear him quote a ream or so of the adages 
of Erasmus or Cognatus, perverted to 
his own arbitrary logic, in the grand, 
clattering, on-rolling brogue of County 
Ayr, was indeed richness. Of the weather 
particularly, he was a student, and of his 
formulated prognostications he was lavish. 
“Well, ae word afore is worth twa 
a-hent, any’s the time,’’ was his com- 
ment, if hint was made concerning his 
unasked advisings. 

His wife had been dead these half 
score of years at the opening of our 
narrative. ‘ His only offspring Flora, was 
old Alan’s pride and hope. She was 4 
dreamy child with opaline lights in her 
blue-gray eyes, and a delicately trans- 
parent complexion, such as one often 
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sees amongst the women of upland 
countries. The sixteen summers of her 
young life seemed to have left a perpetual 
reflection of their suns in the masses of 
her hair. Over-indulgent to her whims 
and inclinations, Alan had permitted her 
early to cease her studies at the village 
school, and mainly she went mooning 
over some sickly romance in the forest, or 
fancy-\,eavering through the daisy starred 
meadows and dales in subtle affinity 
with nature’s other willowy, pliant young 
things. 

One morning, a week or so later than 
the experience on the mountain, Alan 
came up the lane just as Glen was turning 
the cattle from the yard into the pasture. 
He stopped before putting up the bars 
after the young man had passed through, 
and pointing his big-knuckled thumb 
stifly over his shoulder in the direction 
from whence he had come, said: 

“There’s one of them summer fellers 
agunnin’ in the lowlands. He has the 
looks of a picter trullalooger. It’s robins 
he’s after, I’m thinkin’.”’ 

He had reference to the picture of an 
eleventh century troubadour he had 
seen in a book, and commented upon a 
fewdays previous. The allusion to robin- 
shooting touched Glen’s susceptibility. 
He left his informant putting the bars in 
place, and went down the lane in the 
direction of the lowland meadow Alan 
had indicated. When half way the 
length of the willow-bordered way he 
heard a gunshot, and quickened his stride. 

Swinging open the red-painted wagon 
gate between the pasture and the meadow, 
Glen went through, then skirted the fence, 
proceeding toward the end of a dense file 
of firs, which he turned abruptly, coming 
upon a scene which, had he beheld it, 
would probably have stirred the blood of 
the good old Scotchman even more than 
the killing of his collaborers in the vine- 
yard, the robins. 

Glen recognized the “ picter trulla- 
looger ’’ at once as the young man — boy 
almost — which he had met previously, 
under circumstances unfavorable to their 
mutual regard, Clarente Burland, Jessica 
Wythe’s cousin. 

He was sumptuously garbed in gray 
knickerbockers, a red hunting jacket, 
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and a Robin Hood hat with hawk’s 
quill, and looked quite the ideal of a 
romantic pastoral. 

He was the only son of the Honorable 
Theophilus I. Burland, of Boston, who 
himself had begun life as the humble 
offspring of John V. Burland, clam 
digger of Barnstable, but who had been 
evolved, during the brief but eventful 
space of one memorable week, through 
the medium of a train of fortunate cir- 
cumstances, and the rise of Amalgamated 
B., into the scion of one, J. Vincent Bur- 
land, whose ruffed portrait, sans the 
sou'wester and tarpaulin reefer of yore, 
hung in the library of the Burland man- 
sion in the Back Bay district. Clarence’s 
mother was a shadowy, murmuring being, 
constitutionally ill, whose malady re- 
quired annual European journeyings and 
the constant attendance of her spouse. 
This season they were doing the Riviera. 

Clarence’s father, being not only in- 
corporated, but trustified as well, could 
afford ordinarily to lend himself to the 
demands of his wife’s illness with be- 
coming grace, particularly as the only 
required submission to the peculiar 
phenomena of her malady necessitated 
steady and orderly removal of the 
patient, by the most acceptable of routes 
and methods, from one social capital 
of the universe to another. 

I say ordinarily, in this instance, for 
during this particular summer the Hon- 
orable Mr. Burland would have preferred 
to remain nearer at home, having matters 
to engage his attention which will appear 
in detail somewhat later on in our story. 

Briefly, surfeited with the honors of a 
commercial pursuit, he had of recent 
years cast his gaze to loftier heights, in 
the realm of statesmanship and politics. 
Too conscious or well advised regarding 
the sham of his boasted ancestry, he was 
too sufficiently wise in his generation 
withal to hazard the fortunes of civic 
preferment on his native heath, so some 
time since, he had negotiated himself a 
considerable landholder in and legal 


resident of the northern hill country, pur- 
chasing three fine old ancestral farms, 
one of which adjoined the Noble property, 
which he incorporated into one mag- 
His prospective, but 


nificent estate. 
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as yet unannounced, destination, politi- 
cally, was Washington, D. C. 

Clarence, the only offspring of this not 
uncongenial couple, was this summer the 
only member of the family occupying the 
splendid mansion which had been erected 
on the Burland holdings. His aunt, 
Mrs. Wythe, exercised, or was presumed 
to exercise, a sort of long-range guardian- 
ship over the young man from her tem- 
porary summer domicile at the village 
hotel. 

So matters stood, and so much the 
worse for the boy, with too much time for 
mischief on his hands, too little oversight, 
and too scant remittances from “ the 
old man,”’ as he thought and put it, to 
cut the swath he aspired to. 

It was this young man, then, which 
Glen had encountered as he rounded the 
fringe of evergreen trees, wrath in his 
heart against the wanton murder of the 
innocent voyagers of the air, whose song 
is such a vital part of the “‘ each and all,”’ 
and lacking which the earth would be a 
deserted home, given over to ravage and 
decay. 

Young Burland was standing with one 
hand resting against a nearby tree, his 
gun by his side. By him stood Flora 
MacLaren, Alan’s pride. His head was 
so close to the girl’s flushed face that 
her golden hair brushed the upturned 
rim of his fanciful hat, and he was talking 
to her, low voiced and eager. 

By a circuitous route, and unobserved, 
Glen returned to the house, but said 
nothing of what he had observed to the 
old Scotchman. Alan had had a“ spell ”’ 
as he termed it, in the spring, and had 
aged perceptively the past winter. He 
missed his helpmate; had never ceased to 
pine for her, and all about the place made 
his labors as light for him as he would 
permit. Glen thought it best not to 
worry the old fellow with rumors. He 
preferred to think the matter over 
thoroughly, and ascertain more before 
speaking. In the interim there was work 
to do. A load of early garden stuff was 
ready on the wagon to go to the village. 
He ‘‘calc’lated”’ he’d go down with it 
himself to market. 

It was interesting, by the way, to ob- 
serve with what frequency of late Glen’s 


“calculations ’”’ resulted in that same 
decision. Heretofore a trip to the village 
in the midst of a busy season on the farm 
had been little short of an abhorrence to 
him; a task eminently fitting one of the 
men on the place, but too sedentary in 
character to suit his active disposition, 

Since the Sugarloaf Mountain episode, 
however, he had evinced a sudden in- 
terest in the marketing of the produce, 
and even casual expression by Aunt Clara 
of a desire for a spool of cotton or some- 
thing else equally trivial was sutficient 
to call suddenly to his mind the pressing 
need of his presence in the village. 

And his sundry comings and gv ings to 
the pretty, elm-bordered street of Stone- 
stead were not unobserved. 

The morning succeeding her retum 
from Sugarloaf, after her  metrable 
experiences there, Jessica wok« from 
refreshing sleep to consciousness ©! broad 
daylight, and sat up in bed wondering 
what it was she most wanted to remember. 

When she had arrived back tlie pre- 
ceding day in charge of the perturbed 
Mrs. Vernon and the assiduous Clarence, 
and after she had been fluttered over and 
scolded and petted by her mother, Doctor 
Grey had been hurriedly summoned, and, 
responding, had found the tired out and 
injured girl tucked in bed. 

The good old practitioner at once 
allayed the fears of the girl’s friends for 
her safety, and then redressed and more 
professionally bandaged the injured arm, 
being told, in the meanwhile, some of the 
pertinent details regarding the manner 
and methods whereby it had received its 
prior attention. 

Noble? Glen Noble? Yes, oh, ves, he 
knew him very well. A most exemplary 
young man; member of an exceedingly 
fine family. So he dressed the arm, 
didhe? (Thescamp!) Yes, he was always 
very thoughtful and considerate of any 
oneintrouble. The old doctor’s sensitive 
mouth twitched at its corners as he tied 
the knots, and when he looked up sud- 
denly into the face of his young patient 
she thought she had never seen such 
merry eyes in her lifetime. 

The sun was high the following morning 
when she wakened and turned her face 
toward the window, through the chinks 
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of the closed shutters of which bars of 
golden light entered. She closed her 
eves, trying to drift off again into dream- 
land, but she could not. Half consciously 
a train of wandering thoughts coursed 
throuvh her mind, insistent to be aligned 
and recognized. Presently she sighed 
and sat up, tossing the random waves 
of black hair over her half-bared shoulder. 
What was it that was trying to force 
itself before her memory. She turned 
her face to the opposite side of the bed 
and clasped her hands in ecstacy. 

Massed in a great yellow bowl on the 
stand which stood by the wall was a pro- 
fusion of the most glorious roses she 
had ever beheld. They were the pick 
of Doctor’s Grey’s famous garden. 

While Jessica was gazing eager-eyed at 
the flowers, her old nurse, Mrs. Wythe’s 
devotcd attendant, entered the room 
from her mistress’ apartment. 

“Who?” ejaculated the now wide- 
awake girl, pointing to the flowers, in- 
terrogating the old woman, and slipping 
half way out of the couch, until one 
shapely, pink foot rested on the floor. 

“A country lad what said he knew 
ve,’ responded the old nurse, wheezily, 
for she had asthma, which sudden excite- 
ment aggravated. ‘‘ He said as how he 
was happenin’ into town and thought you 
might like ‘em. He was a wholesome 
lad,’ she supplemented, sinking down 
onto a chair, wheezing and groaning. 

“Oh, Bess, you old dear,’’ exclaimed 
Jessica, reaching for the whole bowlful, 
and smothering her burning face in the 
midst of the fragrant flowers. ‘‘ Did he 
have wavy brown hair; deep, unfathom- 
able eves, and was he big and handsome?”’ 

The old woman looked at her with open 
mouth, and forgot to wheeze. Then she 
moistened her lips and laughed a short, 
jovial little cackle, her’ plump hands 
resting on her plumper knees, and her old 
eyes sparkling. 

“ Bless ye, Tootsie, do you be after 
thinking I took that much notice of the 
lad? NotI. He was all there, however, 
I'm after thinking, though much be- 
fuddled wi’ asking about ye,” and the 
old nurse went off into a paroxysm of 
mingled laughter and wheezes. 

And so had begun a series of little 
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attentions on Glen’s part to the girl 
who had so unconventionally come into 
his experience, and who was to play such 
important part for weal or woe in the 


- weaving of his life story. 


On one pretext or another he man- 
aged to visit the village every other day 
or so, and whenever he saw Jessica 
seated in her easychair, bolstered by 
fancifully embroidered pillows, “‘ playing 
invalid,’ as she termed it, ‘‘ convalesc- 
ing,’ said her mother, he stopped by the 
veranda side, if there was no one but the 
old nurse with her, and asked how she 
was mending. Flowers, wild: ones, or 
the more delicate ones from the Grey 
garden, or fruit or a clutch of great brown- 
shelled eggs, something tangible, useful, 
or beautiful for an invalid, always: re- 
mained after he had gone as a testament 
of his solicitude. 

But neither mother nor nurse nor 
doctor could conspire to keep the girl 
for many days a prisoner. On the very 
day that Glen had again shown such 
anxiety concerning the transportation 
of the garden stuff to market, Jessica had 
thrown off all restraint and gone for a 
walk alone into the country. 

Glen met her at the foot of Jacob's 
Hill, he perched on top of the load of 
produce, she with a handful of wild 
flowers, seated by the side of the highway. 
Neither disguised the fact that they were 
mutually pleased to be together again 
unattended by an older party. 

I shall not attempt to set down here 
what was said between them, at this 
their first meeting free from chaperonage 
since the night they had passed on the 
mountain. Suffice it that as they talked, 
the horses cropping the herbage con- 
tentedly by the roadside, Jessica, who, 
in spite of her girlishness, was a woman 
with a woman’s instincts, knew the look 
that Glen bent upon her; knew, in fine, 
that love had taken the place of mere 
kindness, and recognized the master pas- 
sion that sways the world as her kind 
ever sense it at its first glance and under 
all disguises. 

The glorious Fourth was now but a 
brief way off, and Jessica voiced an 
aversion to staving in the village over its 
noisy celebration. Somehow, contrary 
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to her usual notions, she wanted to get 
away where it was quiet. Her mother 
and Mrs. Vernon were going, on the 
third of the month, to Bar Harbor, to be 
gone until the week’s end. Jessica was 
to be left alone with nurse Bessie. 

It resulted in Glen’s asking her if she 
would go for the day with him up into 
the mountains. He promised her he 
would see that she did not get lost, and 
that no bones would be broken this time. 
They could get back in good season for 
the hop at the hotel, which the summer 
boarders had arranged for, and which was 
all of the day’s program that Jessica cared 
for. Please, wouldn’t she go? And 
Glen’s hand, strong and browned, was 
again over hers in his entreaty. 

Jessica hesitated, not daring for a 
while to look into his eyes, that were 
searching her face for sign of approval. 
Of a sudden this great, handsome, im- 
petuous boy, this good acquaintance of a 
vacation incident, manly, trustful, but 
rustic withal, had changed from an ac- 
quaintance, a companion, a chance at- 
traction into a something to be reckoned 
with far differently. 

She was a girl who knew what it was 
to have suitors. There was the bank 
clerk, the poet, and the son of an ancient 
house who had been with his parent on a 
trip up the Nile when Jessica and her 
mother took the first European trip the 
girl had ever experienced. Then there 
was Clarence, who was always making 
love to her. 

In fact, of them all, Clarence was the 
most impetuous. He was for ever want- 
ing to kiss her neck or feel her young flesh 
under his hand, boldly arguing that there 
was no blood relationship between them. 

Jessica voted them all “‘ huge jokes,”’ 
all except Clarence, who was a nuisance, 
and one other — the other. Her heart 
almost stood still, then went at trip- 


hammer rate in her, as she thought of him. 

Why couldn’t some men’s inpersona] 
possessions be coupled with some other 
men’s personal traits, she thought. Why 
weren't all nice people prosperous people? 
It would be so much easier for a virl op 
occasions. She liked this big, masterfy 
boy by her side — but was she not a 
Wythe? and more, was she not the 
daughter of her mother, a Tremain, one 
of the Washington Tremains, if yoy 
please, whose genealogical registe:, with 
glossary of heraldic in full moroce:) with 
gilt top went back unbrokenly ‘o the 
Conquest? And yet, strange, ne\er be- 
fore in her whole young life had Jessica 
felt just the same as she did it this 
moment with the love glances of this 
country lad burning into her senscs. 

And then she said yes; and then tried to 
take it back, and Glen would not let her; 
and he kissed her hand instead of her hair 
or her cheek as he had at one time p!anned 
to do, and insisted that she must ride 
with him into the village. To this bold 
proposition she expostulated long and 
seriously, but again Glen had his way, 
and almost before she was aware of it she 
was looking down from a high and 
springy seat onto the sleek backs of a 
pair of solemnly plodding draught horses. 

What the aristocratic Mrs. Wythe, 
of Boston, thought, when the assorted 
load drew up in range of her horrified 
vision, no words of mine can describe, 
and even what she said to the submissive 
but laughter-eyed girl, when Glen was 
gone, may as well be omitted. 

The burden of her admonition, how- 
ever, might be gleaned from one chance 
remark that fell from her lips on the hear- 
ing of Glen as he turned the corner of 
the building. 

‘‘ He’s nothing, child, but a plowman,” 
she said, and for some time the remark 
rankled in Glen’s bosom. 


(To be Continued) 


PARDON KIDDER’S SPELLING BEE 


By JANE MARSH PARKER 


mother those days. Leaving her all 

alone as I had to every afternoon 
from one until half-past five, she almost 
helpless on her bed, her eyes bandaged, 
her leg in a plaster cast, and she fretting 
about the housework that no one could 
do to please her, was breaking me down. 
Only for knowing that we couldn't 
possibly make ends meet if I gave up my 
place at the land agency (little I had to 
do there but keep the office. open), I 
would not have left her alone another 
day. Then nothing troubled her like 
thinking that I might possibly throw up 
the place. So I used to put a bell where 
she could reach it, sure that the first 
tinkle would bring Sarah Eliza Buck, 
who lived close by. The doctor didn’t 
like that anybody should stay with her — 
she was such a talker — and talking was 
what she must be kept from if possible. 
Reading to her made her nervous. She 
had had a bad fall, but the worst was 
over, and I could see her chippering 
round again, the dearest little mother 
that ever made an old maid happy, when 
symptoms set in that are the starting- 
point of this story. 

Mother had always had a way of her 
own for pronouncing a good many words, 
and when I first came back from the 
Normal I set out to make her stop saying 
umbrel and taters and Sarliza (Sarah 
Eliza), and a good many other queer 
words; but it hurt her feelings, my cor- 
recting her, and what difference did it 
make, after all? Then it was a part of 
her that I should have been sorry to lose. 
It would be like putting up her hair in 
some new way. But the day that she 
asked me to sing Iceland’s greasy Moun- 
tains, and didn’t know what I was laugh- 
ing at—and that not an hour after 
she had objected to my going up the 
blackberry hill alone lest I should meet 


] worrying a good deal about 


with a snattle rake, led me to think 
something serious was the matter. As 
sure as she talked fast she began making 
queer words — so I went to the doctor 
about it, and he called it a case of 
cerebral irritation, and said it came from 
brain fatigue, mental exhaustion, caused 
by her thinking and thinking about things 
that troubled her when she was all alone. 

‘‘ You must see that she has something 
pleasant to think about, Polly — fiddle- 
sticks! that’s easy enough, tell her to 
make up stories about anything pleasant, 
anything — only, when her brain feels 
tired, she must stop. As soon as she’s 
up*and around, she’ll be all right again 


While I was gone “ Sarliza”’ left an 
outside door open, and a fly had driven the 
little mother nearly wild. 

‘““He says you have sur-lizatation, 
no, hete-ro-phasia ’’— thinking to make 
her laugh by my imitation of the doctor’s 
pomposity — but she burst out crying. 
There was one thing she must know before 
she could stop worrying. It came to 
her in the middle of the night, and she 
hadn’t had a minute’s peace since, and 
she wouldn’t have until she knew why 
Phebe Beebee threw Pardon Kidder over 
the way she did — “‘ yes, all of forty 
vears ago — And now she’s a lonesome 
old maid, and he’s worth a milliner.”’ 

‘‘ The very thing, mammy, for you to 
make into a lovely story. Never mind 
the facts — cut away from these, dream 
out something nice. I'll help you when 
I get home. I’ve a notion from what 
you have told me about Phebe Beebee, 
that she was born a prim old maid — 
prunes and prisms clean through. Think 
of her all out now, vou won’t need any- 
thing but Phebe for this afternoon. Her 
grandfather wrote a dictionary, or spell- 
ing book or something, didn’t he, and 
didn’t she always talk like the old English 
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reader? Yes, I thought so, and Pardon 
was a rollicking fellow, just the hand- 
somest ever. First he knew he was over- 
board, splash! and she ran away, and 
never told him why. That’s the story — 
I remember it, of course.”’ 

‘And nobody knows why but Phebe. 
She’s in California, or somewhere, she 
hasn’t been heard from in years —’”’ a 
pitiful whine in the breaking voice. 

‘Well, we’ll solve the mystery some- 
how to suit ourselves in our story, 
mammy, little by little we'll think it 
out, and it won’t be a crying story 
either. Mind, now, you are to let the 
mystery alone until we get to the very 


_end—and are sure of a wedding —a 


story without a wedding is no story at 
all.”’ 

Through the cemetery superintendent 
I learned Phebe Beebee’s address. Had 
it been a caravan station in the middle 
of the Sahara it had not seemed much 
further off,— ‘‘ Escondido, San Diego 
County, California,’ her little ranch in 
the remote suburbs of the little town. 

‘“‘ Oh, mother, this is delightful! Now 
you can lie and think of your Phebe 
under palm trees, oranges thick as 
apples, gold mines in the background, 
and rattlesnakes! You must have her 
Pardon lost in the desert not far from 
her tent, and when she is fanning him 
back to life she knows him by his eyes. 
Now aren’t you glad there’ll be nobody 
to spoil your story-making all this after- 
noon? Marry ’em off somehow, mammy, 
and let me dance at the wedding. . 
We'll write to Phebe to-morrow morning.” 

My heart was like lead when I left her, 
allthe same. She had called me back to 
tell me that she was happier already — 
that all she had needed was an expection. 
Things had stopped happening for her 
so long, she moaned (her fall down the 
cellar stairs quite overlooked). She was 
tired of thinking over has beens. 

Dictating a letter to Phebe was a fine 
change for her. I strung it out as long 
as I could, and would let her only dictate 
a little at a time, so it took a fortnight 
to write that letter. Pardon Kidder was 
barely mentioned — she wanted to say 
(but I made her keep it back for her 
next letter) that he had got to be a 


millionaire, who had not been back to the 
Hollow since he went away, and how there 
had been a biographical sketch of him 
in a New York paper, with his picture — 
handsome as ever, that he was an old 
bachelor — and why he had never mar. 
ried she for one would like to know. It 
was not easy making her see that she 
must not go quite so far as that in her 
first letter — that nothing spoiled a story 
like hurrying the development of plot. 
‘‘ She simply changed her mind, mammy, 
she couldn’t tell the reason why.” 

The answer to that letter was ‘ong in 
coming, and I had to do my best ‘o keep 
her from worrying about it. New routes 
for what I called her story boat hac to be 
furnished daily, strong currents dis- 
covered for her drifting away delig|itfully 
without striking asnag. She was vetting 
better fast. The bandage had been 
taken off her eyes, she was leartiing to 
use a crutch, and she seldom twisted 
her words beyond her established mis- 
pronunciations. Keeping her in «lream- 
stuff was not a bad thing for me; it 
helped me to forget what a dull life I had 
lived since I graduated from the Normal, 
and had given up going to town to teach 
school because mother would not go with 
me, and I would not leave her behind. 
Bramble Hollow was no place to find a 
lover in. Nobody lived there who could 
get away. I was thirty-five and had 
never been in love with a living soul; 
nor had any one ever been in love with 
me —and I will own to wishing that 
things had been different. 

At last a letter came from Phebe 
Beebee — ‘‘ Mistress Nancy Ann Rew "— 
sealed with wax —so‘prim and _ proper 
Cranford might have been the postmark. 
Words were inadequate, the writer 
said, to express her felicity. ‘‘ And so,’ 
as I paused to remark, ‘‘ nothing but the 
biggest words would do, and those spelled 
with as many letters as possible.”’ 

Did mother keep up her musick? Did 
she still have phthisick? . . . The con- 
dition of the old graveyard was a dis- 
honour to thetown. Every stroke of the 
quill pen (mother said she knew it was 4 
quill pen) was like engraving; while for 
commas, semi-colons, everything in the 
way of punctuation marks, I never saw 


a letter like that. Mother was too happy 
for anything. It was so like Phebe. 
Her grandfather wrote a spelling book 
(I was again reminded), and_-as a little 
girl Phebe Beebee could spell down the 
school and parse Paradise Lost. All the 
same | called it a perky letter and would 
have liked to tear it into bits. 

Mother answered that letter little by 
little with her own hand, and had urged 
her old friend to make her a long visit, 
when « chapter in our story that neither 
of us had dreamed of happened all at 
once -—a most surprising development. 

I had wheeled mother’s chair out into 
the full sunshine on the south porch 
that morning, where she could watch me 
picking our first mess of green peas, and 
clip the cinnamon roses at the same time. 
She had been singing softly, over and 
over, snatches from old songs, and I was 
helping her a bit with Babara Allen — 
when we both stopped short for hearing 
wheels rattling over the stony road,— 
alwavs quite an eVent, so far were we 
from the main thoroughfare. The livery 
rig of the station was coming down the 
hill, it stopped at our gate, and I hur- 
ried out wondering who it might be — 
mother sure that something dreadful had 
happened to somebody — and that I had 
been sent for. 

An elderly man (I might have thought 
him old, only that he was straight as a 
poplar, and wonderfully spry in getting 
out of the carriage), dressed, as country 
folk would say, in Sunday clothes, lifted 
his hat when he saw me, and was inside 
of the gate before I could open it. 

‘I don’t need to ask if you are Miss 
Polly Rew,”’ clasping my hand, his voice 
as pleasant as his eyes. ‘‘ You are the 
picture of your mother as I saw her last, 
some forty years ago. There she is!” 
quickening his step, still holding on to 
my hand — ‘‘ I wonder if she will know 
me?” 

‘“ Pardon Kidder! ’’ mother called out, 
joyfully, ‘“‘I was thinking of you this 
blessed minute! ’’ Cinnamon roses filled 
her lap, her soft white hair flowing about 
her face, and she in her very prettiest 
Ssprigged muslin, how could he help 
kissing her? Kissing me in that faded 
blue calico, an old straw hat on the back 
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of my head, my hands rough and hard, 
was more surprising,— but he said it was 
as if Nancy Ann Rew, “the prettiest 
girl in-Bramble Holler,” had met him 
at the gate, and then he kissed me again. 

‘‘ Of course I am going to stay for din- 
ner,’ he said. He was darting through 
the house like a bumble bee, making 
great ado over our old-fashioned things — 
everything just as it used to be, only the 
tissue paper trimmings gone from the 
looking-glass, and some of the old pic- 
tures from the walls. Would we have 
ham and eggs for twelve o'clock dinner — 
and a corn meal pudding? After a while 
he quieted down and was sitting close 
by mother’s chair helping her shell the 
peas. I went back to the garden to pick 
more. If the hens had known that an 
extra supply of eggs would be needed 
for a floating island that morning, they 
couldn’t have done better than they did. 
When I went for some of mother’s roses 
for dressing the table, he had put a rose 
in her hair and one in his buttonhole, 
and they were laughing and chattering 
at a fine rate. 

‘* Bring that letter of Phebe’s,’’ mother 
called out just when I was mixing my 
mayonaise and didn’t want to be bothered. 
Busy as I was, I could see that they had 
grown more serious. Then Mr. Kidder 
went rambling through the orchard and 
down to the barn. He was tossing peb- 
bles into the brook when I called him to 
dinner. I thought I should never make 
him hear. 

I didn’t need to worry about mother 
that afternoon, nor for many days after. 
He wanted to stay with us a week or 
more, he said, it would be like getting 
home again, sleeping once more in the 
chamber under the low roof, the poultry 
within sound (as I warned him), the 
sheep bleating in the nearby pasture, 
and the orioles nesting in the big locusts 
(many a time he said he had climbed those 
trees to rout them out when a boy). All 
that was what he had come back for. 
He wasn’t a bit like company. He soon 


had mother taking short drives in the 
afternoon, then longer and longer ones. 
He gave a fine library to the Hollow, and 
more than enough to put the old grave- 
yard in order, and the meetinghouse, be- 
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sides paying off every debt on the same. 
If his love for Phebe Beebee was troub- 
ling him any he didn’t show it at all. 
After the day of his arrival mother 
stopped mentioning her, she could see 
that it didn’t please him. He had said, 
when mother read to him her letter, 
that he had given up expecting ever to 
know why she broke off with him in the 
way she did. If mother could not tell 
him nobody could. Let the dead past 
bury its dead. 

He came to the agency one afternoon, 
a week after his arrival. He had a 
proposition for me to consider, he said; 
and he wanted me to take time for my 
decision. If he could make mother’s 
life, and mine, brighter and easier he 
would be glad. He was alone in the 
world,— ‘‘Money isn’t’ everything, 
Polly.’”’ Did I know how near he once 
came to marrying Phebe Beebee? 

He was standing before the window, 
looking at the house where she used to 
live. 

‘Yes, mother has told me something 
about it.”’ 

At that he wheeled round, his eyes 
twinkling. 

“And how she threw me over like 
that? ’’ snapping his fingers, ‘‘ and never 
told me why? ”’ 

Then as if talking to himself he re- 
peated the story I knew by heart, how, 
not long before the day fixed for the 
wedding he had been called away un- 
expectedly on business with barely time 
to explain to Phebe by letter his absence, 
which was prolonged far beyond his ex- 
pectation, and no mail route between 
them. Before his return she had gone 
away, where, nobody could tell, her 
mother had gone with her, and their 
house had been closed for a long absence. 
She had left a letter for him, returning all 
his gifts. Her decision was final — she 
had written him — and he must not hope 
that she would ever renew their relations; 
lifelong separation was for the happiness 
of them both. 

Before the news was well out in 
Bramble Hollow, he was miles away. 
That was an exciting period in the history 
of the town. It was years before it was 
known that Phebe and her mother were 
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with a bachelor uncle in California, and 
that only for her engagement to Pardon 
Kidder they had consented to go to him 
long before,—an eccentric solitaire, living 
like a hermit with his books and gun, a 
cordon of beehives around his cabin for 
defence against visitors. Phebe’s letter 
to her old friend Nancy told of her 
uncle’s death soon after she arrived ip 
California, and that he had made her 
his sole heir. Her mother had then been 
dead many years. ‘ Since when I have 
learned to be happy alone,’’— she wrote, 
‘* yes, happiest.”’ 

The pause that followed our long talk 
upon the subject was broken by my 
blurting out something about giving 
thanks for disappointments, that as a 
rule they were blessings disguised (as if 
I had ever been thankful for any of 
mine). 

‘‘ Now I know that nothing would do 
your mother so much good as a change — 
a decided change — getting away from 
all this,’’ his kind eyes sweeping the grim 
hillsides. ‘‘ A long, pleasant journey is 
what she needs, and it’s a shame, Polly, 
that you have seen so little of the world. 
Now don’t say one word to-day in answer 
to what Iam going to propose. First talk 
it over with your mother, and remember 
that your refusal to let me have my own 
way in the matter will be the great sorrow 
of my life.”’ 

I couldn’t believe my ears; I couldn't 
have spoken if I would, I was so dum- 
founded. He wanted me to be his 
private secretary, and that at a salary 
that took away my breath. He had 
large land interests in California, he said, 
some of them not far from where Phebe 
Beebee lived, ‘‘ way down in San Diego 
County.’”’ His investments there needed 
looking after at once. He could not give 
them his personal attention, and I was 
the very one to do it — my experience 
in the land agency, with what he called 
my good common sense, recommendation 
enough. Mother must go with me; 
I had better telegraph Phebe Beebee at 
once, and have her answer, at length, 
C.O. D. ‘“ Never scrimp on telegrams, 
Polly, in my service.’’ He had business 
calling him to San Diego in three or four 
months, possibly before. He would 
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meet us in San Diego. How would I like 
going round the world on my way home? 

“T’ll wager your mother will find out 
why Phebe threw me over.” Then he 
came back to say “one thing more.” 
He couldn’t have known how wet his 
eyes were — my tears were plain enough. 
“Not that I care a straw about it any 
more, Polly, but your mother has set her 
heart on knowing the secret, and now’s 
her chance. I’d like to hear those old 
girls chatter when they get together 
once more.”’ 

“It's all just like a story,’ 
saying, asin a dream. 

“And it’s my story, remember Polly, 
and it is to come out as I please to have 
it.’ Then he kissed me, the dear man. 
“But I don’t see where a wedding is 
coming in for a wind up, do you, Polly? ”’ 

‘Oh, you and Miss Beebee will make 
a go of it yet; stranger things come to 
pass in life every day, to say nothing of 
novels.”’ 

How he laughed, and was off, swinging 
his walking stick and then his hat as 
he turned the corner. 

I had a long talk with Polly Rew that 
afternoon; I stayed overtime to have 
it well out. It was settled at last that 
I would be the private secretary of Mr. 
Kidder, and would go to California and 
look after his investments. 

Mother would see Phebe Beebee once 
more. Cerebral irritation was over with 
for her, it was comforting to believe. 

“For a homely old maid, Polly Rew, 
you are about as deep in a really true 
love story as any pretty young girl could 
be; only there isn’t any love in it for you, 
Polly. If somebody else, Mr. Kidder, 
for instance, gets his heart’s desire, even 
though that be nothing more than Phebe 
Beebee’s warmed-up affections, that’s 
better than being left out of a wedding- 
at-the-end love story, entirely as you 
always have been somehow, and are al- 
ways likely to be ‘4 


I was 


II 


Now I didn’t expect to like Phebe 
Beebee at all, but I did right away, and 
was glad she wanted me to call her Aunt 
Yes, she was like her letters,— 


Phebe. 
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‘prunes and prisms,’’— but she never 
set about correcting mother’s pronuncia- 
tion, for which I was thankful. 

‘You're just the same Nancy Ann you 
always was,’ she would say, at dear 
mammy’s slips. Her little ranch was the 
most back-of-beyond place to be imag- 
ined, but there was a telephone and a 
rural delivery and two ponies, fat and 
lazy, that, until I came, no one was ever 
permitted to care for but herself. She 
soon had mother helping take care of the 
poultry, and at work in the garden 
every morning. How they did chatter 
as they pattered round the kitchen 
together. The day that mother actually 
‘assisted’ Aunt Phebe in killing a 
rattlesnake was the last of my worrying 
about her health. Aunt Phebe had the 
prettiest of bungalows, and water enough 
for an alfalfa lawn around it. She hada 
snug income, but to see Bramble Hollow 
once more was never in her plans for its 
expenditure. She had no desire to go 
back, she said. ‘‘ When you are com- 
fortably buried, Polly, dead to everything 
in your life, forty years ago, there’s 
nothing but heartache in visiting the 
place where you died.’”’ She had made 
us understand to begin with, that Pardon 
Kidder was never to be mentioned. 
Steering around Pardon Kidder was no 
easy matter. Once when mother stum- 
bled, and blundered into telling of some- 
thing he did when they were young, Aunt 
Phebe set her lips together tight, and 
frowned, driving mother into a snarl 
of words in her floundering to change the 
subject. Poor mother, no nearer to find- 
ing out the secret than before we left 
home. Mr. Kidder’s story had come to 
a dead stop—and then, again, some- 
thing happened. 

One night after closing up several 
perplexing business matters successfully 
for Mr. Kidder, I went for a brisk gallop 
across the valley. The fog was rolling in 
heavily when I turned homeward, and 
there was a sharp chill in the summer 
night. I could see a blaze on the hearth 
when I rode under the pepper trees; 
mother and Aunt Phebe sitting close 
together before it, mother’s face telling 
me what she was learning at last. 

Aunt Phebe reached out both hands 
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and drew me to the chair beside her. 

‘““I have been telling your mother, 
Polly, what I have never told before, 
just what it was that changed my feelings 
for Pardon Kidder from love to aversion 
— positive aversion — and made me do 
what I have never regretted.’’ She 
handed me a letter, yellow and crease- 
broken, the writing nearly faded out. 

“Read that, Polly Rew. Could you 
have married that man? ”’ 

Before I found my tongue she had left 
us alone, halting on the threshold to say, 
never a break in her voice — 

‘“ Burn it when you have read it, and 
never as you love me ever mention him 
or his letter again. I thought I had 
destroyed that letter. I found it in a 
package of old papers only yesterday.”’ 

“And won’t you see him when he 
comes? He will be here soon,”’ I faltered. 

‘No, I will not.’’ What a temper she 
was in. ‘“‘I haven’t lost my good sense, 
I hope, if I am nearly sixty years old.”’ 


III 


My deer Phebe: 
Not one ezy minute have I had since 
I kist you good night, and you know 
why you little teze. I must go to the 
sity right away. I can’t se you before 
I go—but I'll be back shure by Wensday. 
Excuse haste. 
Verry truly Your Pardon. 

‘““My! was that it?’’ mother was gasp- 
ing, dropping into her chair from looking 
over my shoulder. | 

“It was Aunt Phebe who received that 
letter — you must remember, mammy.”’ 

“I could have told her about his 
spelling,’ with a long-drawn sigh, her 
tears coming thick and fast. ‘‘I used 
to get letters from him before — before—”’ 
hearing Phebe’s steps outside, she stopped 
short. ° 

‘* And did he call you his d-double-e-r? 
Oh, mammy! (how could I help 
laughing), and did you sing for him that 
old song, ‘My own stricken deer’? 
Now our story will get on beautifully! 
Did you throw him over before Aunt 
Phebe did? Out with it all, mammy — 
the facts — the facts! ”’ 

“Pardon and I were never anything 
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more than friends. He was the worst 
speller in school. I used to train him 
in his spelling, and he would write letters 
to me for practice. When he thought 
he was in love with Phebe, I never be- 
lieved he really was, I told him he must 
take more pains than ever, for Phebe would 
never forgive bad spelling, never. I gave 
him a dictionary, and made out a list 
of the words he missed on oftenest. 
Very he always would spell with two r’s, 
he said one r didn’t make very, very 
enough for him. He lived so near Phebe 
there was no call for his writing to her 
but seldom, and then he took great pains. 
His spelling plagued him, so he never 
wrote a letter to any one if he could help 
it. All of his family were bad spcllers.” 

‘* Another proof that bad spelling, like 
wooden legs and glass eyes, runs in the 
blood of some families. Of course, to 
any one of Aunt Phebe’s makeup, with 
that grandfather who wrote a dictionary 
or a spelling book, or something of the 
sort, a misspelled word,’’ well, I couldn't 
find words for telling what it would be — 
it was too dreadful for anything from 
Aunt Phebe’s point of view; and from 
mine, in this day of simplified spelling, 
too funny for anything. 

‘‘Mr. Kidder says,’’ I ventured with 
due gravity, ‘‘that when he strikes 
simplified spelling, no matter where, 
even if it is only thru or tho or program, 
not another word will he read. He threw 
away a new magazine the other day 
when he struck monolog. Trying to 
make bad spelling into good spelling 
with him is a crime.”’ 

“Who says that?” broke in Aunt 
Phebe, for she had heard my last words 
only. 

“Why the very man who wrote this 
letter forty years ago.”’ 


IV 


It was very late before my old ladies 
were in bed that night. They burned 
up the letter together, mother throwing 
it on the blaze, and Aunt Phebe punching 
at it with the poker until the last flake 
was gone up the chimney. Then Aunt 
Phebe let me tell her a good deal about 
Mr. Kidder as a prosperous business man, 


and how it didn’t matter much in these 
days whether a man of affairs could 
spell or not; private letters, even, were 
often dictated to a stenographer, and slips 
like those that had shocked her so, if 
handwritten by the writer, passed for 
“ sim»plified.’” Mr. Kidder would have 
none of the simplified in his correspon- 
dence. however. 

“And won’t you see him when he 
comes, Aunt Phebe? ”’ 

‘(nly as some one I have never seen 
befor. whacking at the ashes. My 
avers'on to the Pardon Kidder who wrote 
that letter is unchangable, the very 
souni|) of his name is offensive. And 
don’t vou see that I couldn’t tell him 
why’? And you can’t either."’ She was 
right — but I made no answer. 

I never told him — nor did mother — 
we never could. How true it is that to 
be a good speller is no credit, and to be 
a bad one is an eternal disgrace, that is, 
it was before the simplified came in. 
Mr. Kidder did not find it convenient 
to come to Escondido, he wrote. ‘ No- 
body asked you, sir, she said,”’ promptly 
spoke up Aunt Phebe. Mother and I 
went to San Diego to meet him. He 
seemed to have forgotten the mystery 
entirely, and I hoped he had, but one 
day he asked what we had learned, and 
was quite satisfied with my saying, 
rather vaguely, that Aunt Phebe’s char- 
acteristic secretiveness and sensitiveness 
to anything like prying into her affairs 
had increased with years, rambling on and 
away from the subject more success- 
fully than I supposed I ever could. 

One day when he gathered the letters 
for mailing, he looked at one addressed to 
Aunt Phebe, evidently amused. 
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‘“Once I might have been tempted to 
test her with a specimen letter, done in 
the simplified,’ he said. ‘* Think of that 
prim little lady, ‘whose grandfather 
wrote a spelling book or something’ 
getting a letter addressed,—’’ and he 
wrote on a slip of paper, ‘“‘Fe-b Bb e 

‘‘ There’s no telling, Polly, what this 
new spelling is going to bring to pass. 
Of one thing I am sure —it will make 
it easier for the poor spellers to write 
love letters. I used to have strenuous 
times in getting one off to Phebe.”’ 


That. was only a few days before the 
wedding. At last there was one in sight, 
for the finis chapter of this old maid's, yes, 
and this old bachelor’s story,—a wed- 
ding as quiet as Ramona’s, and within 
sight, almost, of the old mission where 
Ramona and Alessandro were finally 
married. Mother went with us to the 
Grand Canyon and Greater San Francisco, 
but nothing would induce her to make 
the trip round the world; back to Aunt 
Phebe’s she must go. When we bade 
her good by, she reminded us once more 
that we would sail on the anntversity 
of her own marriage, and that was such 
a happy omen she would not have a 
single worrying thought about us. We 
wrote her our last good by, and I was not 
sorry that my husband’s letter was 
signed ‘‘ Your verry loving son.’’ When 
Aunt Phebe saw it, mother says, she didn’t 
say anything really disagreeable, unless 
it was that for a man sixty years old 
Pardon Kidder was the best example of 
hopeless depravity in orthography she 
ever knew. ‘“‘ The simplified ’’ must 
be a great comfort to him. 
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A WORD FOR MILITARY TRAINING 


By MAJOR-GENERAL WILLIAM A. BANCROFT, M. V. M. 


this time for recognition among 

young men of the duty and 
privilese of belonging to the militia. A 
man loes not need to be a jingo — he 
may >be a very sincere believer in the 
principles of the movement for interna- 
tional arbitration to be convinced 
that never was preparedness for con- 
-tingencies more needed than now. Any 
one, furthermore, is blind to the facts of 
indust rial progress who does not appre- 
ciate that the kind of virtues which are 
developed under military training are 
those which are more and more required 
for successful accomplishment of the 
world’s work. 

Effective maintenance of the American 
militia I believe to be justified, even if — 
as we all hope may be the case — another 
war should never occur. The course of 
industrial advance has been such — and 
it will doubtless continue in the same 
direction — that a quasi-military form 
of organization has become recognized 
as necessary to the conduct of well- 
managed public service corporations. 
How large a proportion of the total popu- 
lation is in the employ of the corporations 
has become a matter of general comment. 
The steam railroads of the United States 
have upwards of a million and a half men 
on their payrolls. The whole number 
of persons engaged in trading and trans- 
portation enterprises is nearly five mil- 
lions. Among most of the great indus- 
trial corporations it is found that efficiency 
depends upon creation of system that 
the military type. 

he stock example of a country that 
believes so thoroughly in military train- 
ing that all its able-bodied males have to 
give a portion of their youth to service 
in the army, is Germany. It is the 
fashion in some quarters to decrv German 
militarism, and undoubtedly the tyran- 
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nical features of the system do not com- 
port with American ideas of personal 
freedom. In this country we believe, 
fortunately, in giving the individual as 
much choice of action as possible. 

At the same time, all apart from 
questions of the national defense, the 
value of the military discipline in forming 
German character, and in promoting the 
industrial welfare of the empire is hardly 
to be overstated. The manufacturing 
and commercial expansion of the father- 
land has gone on side by side with the 
evolution of the military system, and 
there are good reasons for suspecting a 
causal connection. Critics have com- 
plained from time to time of the with- 
drawal of a large portion of the popula- 
tion from bread-winning pursuits. Asa 
matter of fact, however, the habits formed 
under arms are of inestimable economic 
worth; their acquisition quite outweighs 
the loss of two years of the individual’s 
time at a period when his earning capacity 
is apt to be small. The ready obedience, 
the regard for personal appearance, the 
physical and moral integrity among 
average young Germans who have worn 
the Kaiser’s uniform aceounts in no 
small measure for their success wherever 
they are brought into competition with 
the young men of other nations. In 
banking houses of London, New York, 
and Hongkong, as well as in distant 
trading posts, it has become surprisingly 
frequent to find the soldierly German in 
authority over Anglo-Saxons who have 
been trained in the schoolroom and on 
the tennis court, but not in the drill hall. 

The genius of our American institutions 
is such that universal conscription would 
not be tolerated here, nor would one wish 
the national disposition to be changed. 
Nevertheless it is a matter for regret that 
popular interest in maintaining at a high 
standard our American substitute for 
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compulsory military service is not keener 
than it now is. 

Suppose a young man who has had 
the benefit of military training, to have 
secured a position in any department of 
such a public service corporation as 
the Boston Elevated Railway Com- 
pany. Such is the nature of our work 
that the chances of this employee's 
rapid advancement will necessarily be 
much greater, other things being equal, 
than those of the man who has entered 
the service with unmilitary characteris- 
tics. The Elevated Company employs 
a good sized army of people — about 
eight thousand in all, some of them in 
offices at headquarters, some at terminal 
stations and car barns, many more on 
elevated and surface cars operating over 
nearly five hundred miles of track. In 
order that each department of so large 
and complicated an organization shall 
run smoothly, a system modeled very 
largely upon military procedure has been 
built up. The forces against which we 
have to contend are to be vanquished 
only by just such tactics as the skil- 
ful general uses in the field. For the 
success of his movement the managing 
head is absolutely dependent upon having 
at his disposal a well-drilled, well-dis- 
positioned force. He is obliged to give 
preference in making appointments and 
promotions that come under his immedi- 
ate notice to men who have the 
military bearing and habits; who are 
courteous, trustworthy, accurate, accus- 
tomed to execute orders instantly, 
but intelligently, without unnecessary 
parley. 

The same thing is true throughout the 
organization. 

The engineers and draughtsmen, grad- 
uates of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology or Harvard, who are 
taken on at small salary while they 
are finding themselves, discover that their 
chance of getting ahead does not depend 
altogether upon their scholarship, which 
has to be taken for granted, but in an 
even greater degree upon their alertness 
and ability to do the kind of shipshape 
work of which almost any graduate of 
West Point or Annapolis is capable, but 
which too often the graduates of our 


colleges learn to do only after experiences 
distressing to themselves and their em. 
ployers. 

What is true of our company I believe 
to be true generally as regards public 
service corporations. The harder they 
try to live up to a conception of giving the 
public the best possible service, the more 
invariably the management discovers 
that good intentions must be backed by 
a salutary system of discipline. Yoy 
may have the prettiest scheme in the 
world for running a railroad or a steam- 
ship company in the interest «/ the 
traveling public, but if your emp'oyees 
are disloyal, indifferent, untrained 1 take 
responsibility, and to do things «x the 
instant the service can only be wre ched, 
Many American railroad manage:s are 
just now pondering very seriously «.n the 
prevalence of accidents that seemingly 
ought to be preventable, and many of 
them, I fancy, are coming to the conclu- 
sion that the only permanent remedy 
is to make the railroad disciplinary 
system approximate more closely tiiat of 
a regular army, and to do all things 
possible to inculcate military virtues 
among the employees. | 

The millennium, it should further 
more always be remembered, has not 
been reached, and with the United States 
playing a part in world politics no one 
can accurately forecast the future. There 
are but two ways by which this country 
can be prepared against any warlike 
emergency. 

One of the ways is by largely increasing 
the size of our regular army. There are 
various objections to doing this. It is 
of course enormously expensive to keep 
a large force of men constantly under 
arms; the experience of every European 
nation has demonstrated that. It is 
also true that a standing army contains 
within itself something of a menace to 
international peace. Professional mili- 
tary men, giving their whole time and 
thought to consideration of the apparatus 
of war, are liable to become one sided in 
their views of life. Everything about 
them twenty-four hours of the day 
suggests war. Hence it is no wonder if 
some of them become abnormally anxious 
to see a test made of the effectiveness of 
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their own life work. Most of the present 
regular army of the United States would 
regret a needless war as much as any of 
us, but the conditions make it possible 
for a hothead now and then to try to 
foment trouble. 

The other, and as it seems to me, better 
plan for safeguarding the country is 
through increasing the efficiency of the 
militia. This is not open to the objection 
of inordinate expense; it entails no 
heavy burden upon tax payers; it in- 
volves no withdrawal of large numbers of 
individuals from productive pursuits. 
Men who give merely a portion of their 
spare time to military drill do not be- 
come obsessed with a notion that nothing 
in the world is so important as to test a 
new rifle or a new brand of torpedoes on 
a living foe. They see the problem of 
the national defence correctly. 

Incidentally the more powerful and 
well drilled the militia, the better the 
discipline that can be maintained by the 
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police in city and country. That society 
is subject to occasional outbreaks from 
among the criminal classes has been very 
apparent in New England in the last few 
months. The presence here of these 
classes is due in part to our defective 
immigration laws, in part to degeneracy 
in sections of our native population; 
the problem of dealing with them is 
largely a military problem. Nothing is 
better calculated to overawe the dis- 
affected and predatory than the knowl- 
edge that behind the police stands a com- 
pact force of citizens, ready and able to 
put down any uprising of the lawless. 

The social side of militia service might 
also be emphasized. The work in the 
drill hall and at musters brings well- 
born and active young men togethe1 
with a common object. The rivalry 
among companies is a stimulus to the 
participants. And there is the constant 
sense that a man is doing something 
pro patria. 
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THE COUNSEL OF THE GOBBLER 


By MABEL S. MERRILL 


E looked like the patriarch of the 
whole tribe of turkeys as he 
sauntered down the road after 


Alice. The impression of age, however, 
was conveyed only by the serene wisdom 
of his aspect. In reality, he was young, 


_ so young and so plump that if he had 


seen by the calendar how far it was getting 
into November, certain fearful premoni- 
tions of the oven might have disturbed 
his profound calm. As it was, he merely 
looked after his mistress with his head 
on one side, and appeared to wonder why 
she was walking so fast, since she was 
only going down to the mail box by the 
gate at the end of the field, and the 
R. F. D. carrier was not due for half an 
hour yet. 

‘Our family emblem ought to have 
been a mule!”’ stormed Alice, swinging 
down the roadway. ‘‘ Though I don’t 
know but an outline of the Howard nose 
would do just as well. Don’t tell me 
about the square jaw and such trifling 
signs of firmness in a human countenance! 
Grandfather’s obstinacy resides in his 
nose, I’m sure of it. I read that nose 
like the book of fate all the time I was 
telling him about Steve. If it had only 
turned up the least little bit I might 
have had hopes that he would work 
’round sooner or later to a ‘ bless you, 
my children,’ and the wiping out of that 
old score against Steve’s father. But 
it turned down and flattened out, and 
then I knew our cause was lost — fudge, 
what balderdash! As if a girl in the 
twentieth century couldn’t marry whom 
she liked without the consent of her 
grandfather! ”’ 

She flung herself angrily into her usual 
waiting place,— a seat on a pile of mossy 
logs under the spreading branches of an 
oak,— and stared across at the fading 
autumn colors on the opposite shore of 
the little river that skirted one side of 
her grandfather’s* farm. At her left 
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hand the white road wound away up a 
sunny slope where the carrier's team 
was just creeping into sight. 

The gobbler came up reproachfully (he 
always objected to being hurried in his 
walks) and stood on one foot to look at 
his mistress as she sat on the old loz pile, 
with the November sun warm on her 
bright hair. Alice threw an acorn at 
him, and then softened under his benig- 
nant survey. 

Leather-stocking,”’ she murmured,— 
the name dated from the days when she 
had first won his heart by mending his 
broken leg with a stiff piece cut from an 
old boot — “‘ I believe you’re the deepest 
philosopher of the age. Speak up and 
give me the benefit of some of those 
stores of pure reason inside that bald 
head, or do you keep it in your neck? 
there’s more room there, to be sure. 
Were you ever in love, Leather-stocking, 
and do you know what it is to have an 
obdurate grandparent who forbids your 
union with the object of your regard on 
the exceedingly old-fashioned ground 
that its (the object’s) father was sus- 
pected, merely suspected, Leather- 
stocking, of having done something 
dishonest? ”’ 

The gobbler regarded her thoughtfully, 
and might have been meditating an 
answer, but Alice had suddenly forgotten 
him. She was trying to guess the secret 
of what had really happened here 
twenty-five years ago on this very spot. 
Steve’s father had been a farm hand 
then, working for Grandfather Howard. 
Only a few minutes ago she had heard 
the old man repeat that much-told story, 
with knotted hands and lowering brow: 

‘““ We was stowin’ away a load of hay, 
and I took Steve Leonard’s place in the 
barn so he could hike down to the road 
with a letter I wanted to get onto that 
day’s stage. There was a wooden mail 
box right there where the R. F. D. 
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box is now. The letter was one Square 
Bell, then first selectman of the town, 
had given me to mail for him because he 
warn't on the stage line at his house. 
It had.two hundred-dollar bills in it that 
belonged to the town. Steve Leonard 
never came back to pitch on that next 
load oi hay, and the money was never 
heard from; the stage driver testified 
afterwards that there was no letter in the 
box wien he opened it, and for twenty- 
five ‘ears I’ve stood the neighbors 
lookin at me out o’ the corners o’ their 
eyes whenever that two hundred dollars 
was «ientioned—for of course they 
didn’t believe in my story of its being 
lost. i wouldn’t give ’em a hint of 
Steve's havin’ taken it to mail; his father 
and me was like David and Jonathan 
once, and I couldn’t blacken his name. 
And now you know, girl, why I’d rather 
see you dead than married to a son of 
Steve Leonard’s—a_ thieving young 
hound come back from Californy to pizen 
my life as his rascally father did afore 
him.”’ 

“It was a horrid speech, Leather- 
stocking,’ sighed Alice, mournfully tak- 
ing the turkey into her confidence again, 
“and it argues that we’ve brought up 
our grandfathers all wrong when they 
can resort to such violently unpleasant 
language, and show such a vindictive 
spirit towards innocent posterity. But 
if you could have seen his poor old wrin- 


kled hand trembling, and his sharp old 


eyes yearning over me — yes, me! For 
you see, Leather-stocking, that, though 
I’m a long-limbed college senior, before 
whom basket ball stars tremble in their 
orbits, and even the faculty wax re- 
spectful, I’m only grandfather’s baby, 
the baby that was fatherless and mother- 
less when he brought her to the old 
homestead and began spoiling her as fast 
as he possibly could, with the result 
that I am now the horrible example you 
behold.”’ 

Leather-stocking inclined his head, 
then put down one foot and took up the 
other in a noncommittal way. 

The clang of the mail box cover roused 
Alice, and she pulled open her letter with 
hurried fingers as the carrier drove away; 
the handwriting was Steve's: 
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Dear Alice: 

I’m coming down into your part of the 
country to spend the rest of the Thanks- 
giving vacation. Now, don’t throw a fit 
about it!— of course I know you told me 
not to come and all that kind of stuff, but 
it’s a quarter of eternity to next term, and 
how do you expect a fellow to stand it? 

» Besides, Aunt Jane is the only living, 

relative I’ve got, and how in thunder can 

your grandfather make out that it’s any 
of his business if I come down to see her? 

As far as that goes, it isn’t any of yours, 
either. So expect me some time to- 
morrow. 

Yours till death, 
Steve. 

‘‘Come here, Leather-stocking,’’ qua- 
vered Alice, dropping the letter and 
stretching out her hands to the gobbler, 
who came at once in dignified expecta- 
tion of corn. ‘Comfort me out of the 
depths of your stoic soul, for the end 
approaches! Before another day passes 
there will be ructions here, and no mis- 
take! ’’— she pushed away the turkey’s 
inquiring head with a gasp of dismay — 
‘nothing on earth can keep Steve off 
these premises once he gets in_ the 
neighborhood. And if grandfather meets 
him — well, an old flint and a young 
steel coming in contact are bound to 
produce results, and they will be little 
short of terrific, I’m thinking. If I’m 
driven to run away, Leather-stocking, 
prepare to be roasted and eaten, for only 
the strong right arm of your mistress 
can save your plumpness from the festal 
fires of Thanksgiving.” 

The next day when Alice came down 
to the mail box she found a young man 
sitting on the log pile throwing acorns 
into the golden depths of the river below. 

‘‘T knew you'd come for the mail,’’ he 
explained, getting up with the non- 
chalance of young America, though his 
eyes sparkled ominously — that was Alice’s 
word — ‘I found out from the carrier 
what time he delivers it; I should think 
the fool might come in the forenoon; the 
idea of having to wait for your mail till 
two o’clock’’—he frowned as if the 
government had done him a personal 
injury —‘‘ Look here, Alice, I didn't 


come down here to have any trouble 
with your grandfather, but if he is the 
cause of your looking at me like that 
blest if I don’t run away with you.”’ 
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would be the easiest way out,” 
sighed Alice, subsiding against the log 
pile with a rueful face. ‘‘ Do you know 
what we’ve got before us, my young 
friend? In my fancy I can see you fifty 
years hence, with a cane and a bandanna 
handkerchief, coming down that hill, 
and myself, an ancient spinster; with a 
false front and one tooth, tottering down 
from the house to meet you. Steve,” 
—sitting up suddenly with an eager 
look — ‘‘ you were a child when you lost 
your father, I know, but children often 
remember things clearly. Did you never 
hear him say how he came to leave this 
town? ”’ 

‘Why, nothing, except that he was 
working for Ezra Howard, who hadn’t 
treated him well; he was only a boy, and 
your grandfather must have been an old 
tyrant even then, if you'll excuse my 
saying so. And when he had come down 
one day to mail a letter, there was a man 
waiting for the stage alongside the road 
here, and he asked my father to go along 
with him to California and work on a fruit 
farm. Well, you see the boy considered 
he had been ill used in the place where he 
was working, and, having another opening 
offered him, didn’t hesitate to jump into 
it without any loving good bys.’’ 

Alice was silent, and his face clouded 
a little as he watched her. 

‘Maybe you’re beginning to take 
stock in that amiable notion of your 
grandfather’s that my father eloped 
with that two hundred dollars?’’ he 
suggested, resentfully. 

“Don’t be disagreeable, Steve; of 
course I don’t believe it. But alas! 
grandfather does; he has brooded over it, 
and the stain it left on his name until it 
has become a monomania with him. 
And we might as well expect this river to 
get up and climb a tree as expect him to 
change his mind.” 

‘* I hope he doesn’t expect us to change 
ours,” commented Steve, drily. “It 
would be just like the impudence of an 
elder generation. As if their minds were 
the only ones that had any grip of a 
subject! If he refuses his consent, the 
only sensible’ thing is to be married with- 
out it and go away. I can take care of 
you, Alice.’’ 


The girl shook her head. 

“You don’t understand the difficulty, 
Steve. Grandfather deeded the home. 
stead to me on my twenty-first birthday 
— last month.” 

‘“ What’s that got to do with it? Yoy 
can leave it to him in a letter, with a lock 
of your hair.”’ 

‘Don’t be heartless,’’ remonstrated 
Alice. ‘“‘ Don’t you see he gave me 
everything he had, trusting me to look 
out for his happiness? If I left the place 
to him he would just abandon it, I’m 
sure, and go out into the world ir his old 
age. And if I marry you and stay here, 
he would go just the same. In either 
case I shall be driving him from the 
home where he has lived all his life.” 

‘‘ T should say it was his own obstinacy, 
not you, that was driving him. Look 
here, Alice ’’— Steve’s face had darkened 
as he listened to her, and there was a 
touch of pallor under the brown of his 
cheek — “‘ are you sure you're not hunt- 
ing for an excuse to throw me over? 
You know I haven’t a cent to my name, 
only what I earn, and it’s natural you 
should want to hold on to a fat property 
like this instead of linking yourself toa 
poor devil like me. Women are always 
afraid of giving up the things they've 
been used to.”’ 

“OQ Steve!” quivered Alice. But 
the look in her eyes brought him to her 
in an instant full of soft comfortings and 
self-reproaches; and they forgot all about 
the material world till a faint gobble from 
Leather-stocking (who had been watching 
over them all the while with an indulgent 
aspect) made them aware of human 
approach. 

Grandfather Howard stood behind the 
log pile, looking across at them witha 
face in which wrath and scorn contended 
with a furtive anxiety. 

‘“‘Grandfather,”’ cried the girl, at 
daciously, ‘‘ it isn’t polite, dear, to glower 
at a stranger like that! This is Steve 


Leonard.”’ 
‘You don’t need to tell me of it,” 
retorted the old man, grimly. “! 


reckon I know a Leonard when I se 
one! Now don’t say nothin’ you'll bk 
sorry for, girl. There’s time enough for 
you to make up your mind betwixt us.” 
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With these unpromising words he 
turnc] and stumbled away from them 
with the uncertain step of misty-eyed 


e. 
eT two weeks that followed were not 
of a character to put Alice in a suitable 
fram: of mind for the approaching 
festival of Thanksgiving. And the hardi- 
est ‘lower of optimism would have 
perisied at the thought of Grandfather 
How ird or young Steve Leonard par- 
taking of any praise-giving rites. The 
flint and the steel seemed to Alice to 
have turned to a couple of millstones, 
with her heart for the grist. Her 
gran father never spoke of the trouble 
between them unless she did; but all day 
long his wistful blue eyes followed her like 
the eves of a dumb thing suffering from 
some wound her hand had given it; 
thoush any mention of Steve brought 
out instantly the old look of bitterness 
and iron determination, and she knew 
that the nether millstone was not to be 
worn away in the ordinary lifetime of 
one young woman. The upper one, 
meanwhile, was pressing upon her with 
unconscious cruelty. Steve could not 
see matters as she saw them. He would 
not admit the obstacles that were so real 
to her. Why should the unreasonable 
prejudice of one obstinate old man be 
allowed to spoil the lives of two persons 
who loved each other? He went over 
all his arguments twenty times every 
day as he sat on the old log pile down by 
the mail box, the November air fanning 
his unheeding forehead. He tried per- 
suasion and he tried ridicule. Then he 
grew angry and injured and doubted 
her constancy, and declared he would go 
away forever. (This last course, how- 
ever, entailed such punishment to him- 
self that he only got as far as the top of 
the hill, and that same afternoon ap- 
peared at the mail box three quarters of 
an hour ahead of the carrier.) At last 
he solemnly threatened to drown him- 
self, but the statement of this intention 
was received with such calm derision by 
his lady love that he changed his mind 
and plunged instead into a bottomless 
Sea of sulks that almost drove Alice to 
wish that he had carried out his. first 
threat. 
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The girl’s only comfort through this 
trying time was the society of Leather- 
stocking, who attended her faithfully on 
her daily walks and listened to all her 
troubles. He always wore an appearance 
of profound reflectiveness, and she still 
hoped to read in that inscrutable eye 
some hint that would help her out of 
her difficulties. 

The morning of Thanksgiving Day 
witnessed the outbreak she had feared 
from the beginning. There had been a 
violent quarrel between her grandfather 
and Steve, ending in a fiery declaration 
on the part of each man that he would 
take himself out of the way for all time, 
unless Alice made immediate choice 
between them. The battle was still 
raging in the orchard at the back of the 
house, where Steve had audaciously 
shown himself under the flimsy pretense 
of bringing Alice a message from innocent 
Aunt Jane. Alice fled from the sounds 
of altercation to the quiet of her own 
room, where she sat down on the bed 
with her fingers in her ears. Then with 
a sudden movement she jumped up and 
pulled open the wardrobe door with a 
vicious jerk. 

‘ Bless my heart alive! ’’ why shouldn't 
I take myself out of the way and put 
a stop to the fuss by removing the cause? 
I wonder I never thought of it before! 
If they can’t settle matters to suit them 
after I’m gone the Howard property 
may revert to the town; I can’t and 
won't be ground to powder any longer. 
It’s my opinion that happiness is a 
variable quantity as soon as you begin 
mixing men into the problem of life. 
But I should like a little peace before 
I die.” 

With determined swiftness she slipped 
into her traveling dress, packed a light 
suit case, and seizing her purse, was off 
down the road with her head up and her 
eyes set straight before her to the elbow 
of the highway beyond the mail box, 
where every hour a trolley car, bound 
cityward, took its wheezy flight past 
the quiet farm lands. 

‘“‘ The worm has turned,”’ she muttered, 
‘and I’ll show them I didn’t inherit the 
Howard nose for nothing.”’ 

The car stopped wheezing as if in 
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pleased surprise at the bright apparition 
coming out of the old gate. In another 
moment Alice would have been fleeing 
from the home of her ancestors, but that, 
just as her foot was on the step she 
heard a sound, strange yet familiar, that 
seemed to come from behind the old log 
pile under the oak tree. It was a faint 
but defiant ‘‘Gobble, gobble, git!” 
Alice suddenly remembered that she had 
not seen Leather-stocking since the day 
before, when she had had a battle-royal 
over him with the man who had come to 
dress the Thanksgiving turkey. (She 
had been victorious, and the man had 
retreated in great disorder, weakly pro- 
testing that Leather-stocking was the 
flower of the flock, and that he had sup- 
posed that gobbler and no other was 
destined to grace the festive board.) 
The faint sound came again, and Alice, 
abandoning her suit case and the car 
together, flew to investigate. 

On a heap of brush behind the log 
pile, with wings and legs securely bound, 
and a dirty handkerchief tied over his 
stately head, lay Leather-stocking, over- 
thrown but majestic still. Evidently 
poultry thieves, inflamed, perhaps, by 
the luscious descriptions of the man who 
had wanted to serve him up for Thanks- 
giving, had seized the prize under cover 
of night, but had taken alarm and 
abandoned it in the midst of their flight. 

Alice searched frantically for her 
pocket knife, and in a few minutes her 
pet stood unharmed in his old post by 
the log pile, reminiscently moving his 
neck from time to time as if to make sure 
that he still possessed a head. 

The girl watched him till she broke into 
a peal of laughter; and then with a quick 
revulsion of feeling, a quick yearning to 
the home pleasantness she had known 
so long, and a vivid remembrance of the 
pain and trouble of the last few weeks, 
she broke down and cried as if her heart 
would break. 

And the more she cried, the more 
hopeless and forbidding looked the moun- 
tain of difficulties before her, till it seemed 
as if happiness were a pitiful delusion 
and nothing were worth while. She 
lifted up her head and looked back 
wistfully at the fine old homestead she 


had left. She almost fancied she could 
still hear those voices in the orchard. 

“If they really loved me, either of 
them, could they have the heart to make 
me so miserable?’’ she asked herself. 
“Or is it that they haven’t sense enough 
to know how it hurts? Leather-stocting, 
leave off scratching in those weeds, you 
old stoic, and tell me what todo. Ii you 
look so aggravatingly calm as tha‘ I'll 
tweak your tail feathers! Don’t you 
know it’s a world of trouble? — or is 
your demeanor intended to counsel \eak 
humanity to keep cool, and trust that 
something will turn up? Well, I’ve 
missed that car and shall hav to 
wait for another one, so I'll take ‘our 
advice for that length of time, anyway. 
But I make no promises, Leather-stoc -:ing, 
— mind that! ” 

Leather-stocking scratched on plac :dly. 
He was excavating now under the end 
of a log where the elements might i:ave 
spared some toothsome morsel. He 
looked a little disgusted when his efforts 
dislodged nothing but a torn sheet of an 
old newspaper, but Alice picked it up 
with idle curiosity. It was yellow with 
age; had lain there perhaps from the 
old days when the stage brought the 
mail and Grandfather Howard had sat 
there, as she often did now, to read the 
news. The paper was a mutilated copy 
of the little neighborhood sheet still 
published in the town. Her eye fell on 
an item at the top of the column of 
locals printed, rural fashion, on the front 


page. 


Ezra Howard has recently cut four 
hundred feet of cedar in his swamp, and 
piled it on the river bank at the corner of 
his field bordering the road. As soon as 
the water is high enough he will raft the 
logs down to Pettigrew’s sawmill at the 
falls. 


‘Ezra Howard? — why, that’s grand- 
father, and there are the logs! How 
funny! Something happened to occupy 
him, I suppose, so he never put his lum- 
ber in the river and it has just lain here 
all these years. There must have been 
something unusual going on to distract 
his mind to that extent. I wonder — 
could it have been that trouble with the 
town over the lost money? No, what 


an absurd notion! The paper can’t be as 
old as that.” 

But she smoothed out the crumbling 
margin of the sheet with careful fingers, 
cur.ously affected somehow by the idea. 
Th° date line was still legible. It read, 
“ ‘uly 6, 1882,” twenty-five years ago 
the past summer. 

she stared at the mossy log pile with 
ne‘y interest,— those logs Steve’s angry 
he:ls had kicked so much the past few 
we-ks as he reiterated his arguments. 
Pe: haps on that unlucky day so long ago 
St ve’s father, with that troublesome 
leiier in his hand, had sat on that very 
log pile to talk with the man who wanted 
hira to go to California. Perhaps he 
had been a heedless fidgetty young thing, 
like the second Steve, who never knew 
wiiat his fingers were up to when his 
tongue was busy. Perhaps 

She turned and looked anxiously; in 
the direction of the house. Steve with 
a face like a thunder cloud was swinging 
down the road towards her. She ran to 
meet him, forgetful of her wrongs. 

Steve,” she besought hurriedly, ‘* do 
get grandfather’s cant-dog— it’s just 
over the' edge of the bank there — and 
roll these old logs apart. I’ve a notion 
that — I’ve lost — well, maybe my ring 
down one of those crevices. Don’t stare 
at me like that ’’— stamping her foot im- 
patiently — “‘ can’t anybody lose a ring 
if they like? Hurry up, I tell you!” 

Steve looked blank, but did as he was 
bidden, and the long undisturbed log pile 
began to roll down the bank. In the 
midst of the task they were startled 
by a shout from Grandfather Howard. 

‘What in tarnation you up to?” he 
growled, stumping up to them with a 
face of wrathful amazement. ‘‘ Let that 
mess alone, will ye? *Twon’t do no hurt 
down in this out o’ the way corner. 
Plague take your impidence, you young 
whippersnapper! Have you figgered out 
that it’s your business to clear up my 
land? ”’ 

Neither heard him. Alice had just 
stooped and was peering down a newly 
uncovered opening in the decayed logs. 
She sprang erect, seized the old man’s 
arm and swept him with all the vigor of 
a basket ball star to the spot where Steve, 
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cant-dog in hand, stood staring down at 
something. 

“Look there, grandfather,” exulted 
the girl, “‘ there’s your letter! ”’ 

It lay just where it had slipped be- 
tween the logs from the careless hand of 
the runaway haymaker as he listened to 
inspiriting tales of the golden West. 
It was an old-fashioned blue envelope 
stained and mouldering, the direction 
quite obliterated. But when they opened 
it the paper inside showed some of the 
cramped handwriting of old Squire Bell, 
and the two one hundred-dollar bills, 
folded between the sheets of the letter, 
presented a still legible face. 

Ezra Howard stood mute with the 
letter in his hand. His furrowed face 
was as immovable as the bark of an aged 
elm, but there was a scraping sound in 
his throat as if the spirit of reviling that 
had lurked there since the day of his 
unmerited disgrace in the eyes of his 
fellow townsmen were trying to get out 
and seek another lodging. He turned 
at last and held out his hand to young 
Steve Leonard. 

‘This clears it all up. I can go to 
Squire Bell with the proof of my in- 
nocence. Thanks be to the Lord — this 
is Thanksgiving day, ain’t it? — that the 
old villain is alive to see it! I tell you, 
boy,’’— his voice grated suddenly, and 
his eyes filled —‘‘ you don’t know what 
it means for an honest man that never 
had a smirch on his name before to bear 
the name of thief for twenty-five years — 
for of course folks only thought I paid 
over the money because I got found out.”’ 

He looked wistfully from Alice, who 
was crying tears of pure joy over Leather- 
stocking’s unruffled back, to the face of 
the young man. 

“I'd ought to have known a Leonard 
couldn’t be a thief,’’ he admitted, 
‘“ though ’’— with a sudden accession of 
wrath, the last expiring flare of the embers 
of a twenty-five years’ grudge —‘ I 
don’t know but sich tarnel carelessness is 
jest as bad! ”’ 

Steve’s answer was diplomatic, and 
from somewhere in the gobbler’s long 
neck there bubbled a sound which 
suggested that even a stoic philosopher 
might sometimes indulge in a laugh. 
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FAMOUS NEW ENGLAND ARTISTS SERIES 


VIII. WILLARD L. METCALF’s ‘‘A MAY PASTORAL” 


By FREDERICK W. COBURN 


of paintings by contemporary Ameri- 

can artists, the ‘‘ May Pastoral,’ of 
Willard L. Metcalf, the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts has followed the example of 
other museums in recognizing the facile 
taleit of a very competent landscape 
painter. Since his large exhibition at the 
St. Botolph Club three years ago, Mr. 
Metcalf, whose powers have all along been 
recognized by his fellow craftsman, has 
rapidly come to his own. His “ May 
Night,’”’ a suave, subtle nocturne, was 
awarded first prize at the first national 
exhibition of the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, Washington, in 1907. He was 
honor man at Philadelphia in the same 
year. His vogue among private col- 
lectors has grown. Now the Boston 
Museum out of its fund available for such 
purposes has honored the artist by pur- 
chasing the ‘“‘ May Pastoral.”’ 

The picture making ability exhibited 
in the “‘ Pastoral ”’ is characteristic of this 
painter. Hardly any of the men accus- 
tomed to spread the white umbrella in 
New England pastures are more alert to 
make a representation of abounding con- 
tent from a motive that might seem bare. 
Sensationalism is absent from his style, 
but he attains a crispness without crude- 
ness that is very agreeable. The quality 
of intimacy is not possibly so dominant a 
characteristic in his art as in the work of 
some landscape painters. One feels that 
he aims primarily to produce a picture, 
and only secondarily to match every tone 
in nature with a precisely corresponding 
tone on the canvas. Despite his reputed 
realism he is temperamentally of those 
who use suggestions from nature, not 
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nature itself. If asacrifice must be made 
Metcalf, it may be suspected, would be 
inclined to lean in the direction of pic- 
torial effect. 

This qualification is not to deny but to 
affirm his superb power. Close study of 
his picture recently added to the treasures 
of the museum will prove to one previously 
unfamiliar with his pictures that he is 
among the most gracious interpreters 
of the beauty of New England landscape. 
What is transmitted through the medium 
of his personality is tinged with a charm 
in which there is sometimes a touch of 
waywardness. 

This painter is peculiarly a product of 
New England conditions. A native of 
the city of Lowell, he was educated in the 
public schools, was apprenticed to a wood 
engraver of Boston, was later placed for 
serious study with the late George L. 
Brown, landscape painter, the Massachu- 
setts Normal Art School, the School of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, and then at the 
Academie Julien, at Paris, where he had 
instruction from Boulanger and Lefebvre. 
Returning to this country he began his 
professional career in 1883. A _ long 
series of prizes and honors stand to his 
credit, amongst them the Webb Prize of 
the Society of American Artists, 1896; 
silver medals at both Buffalo and St. 
Louis Expositions; the Temple Gold 
Medal of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, 1907; and the Corcoran Gold 
Medal and First Prize, Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, Washington, 1907. 

Mr. Metcalf is one of a large group of 
artists who delight in the highly pictur- 
esque country about Old Lyme, Con- 
necticut. 
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TARRY AT HOME TRAVEL-1889 


By EDWARD E. HALE, D.D. 


III 


HESE travelers’ letters are of 
course intended for people who 
have not seen the places described. 

If I write a letter about Pittsburgh, it 
is not for the Pittsburgh people to read; 
or if I write about the Yellowstone Park, 
it is not for my friends who keep the 
great caravansary for travelers there. 
I am well aware that the NEw ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE is read in all parts of the 
habitable world; I have felicitated my- 
self in these pages, before now, in the 
reflection that, while one reader lays his 
copy on the shelf as he blows out his 
candle at midnight, another reader takes 
his up as he is waiting for his noonday 
luncheon, on the other side of the world. 
All the same it is true that many thou- 
sands of Boston people read these Tarry 
at Home Travels, and it is to them that 
I dedicate this account of their own 
Park. For I observe that, under all cir- 
cumstances, whether of Sunday or other 
holiday, or whether of grim week day, 
they do not go much to some of the most 
beautiful of these places,— indeed, one 
might say they do not go at all. They 
are yet to be discovered, by some bold 
Columbus like myself, to the people of 
Boston. 

For myself, when I have been in my 
office at the church for an hour or two of 
a morning, and often and often on Sun- 
day, when I have bidden everybody 
good by, and long for a lonely walk, I 
know where that lonely walk will be 
found. It will be found in the Back Bay 
Park, beyond the statue of Leif. There 
you may see, even on the first day of 
December, the white plumes of the 
pampas grass; there you may see the 
feathers of the golden rod in their great 
brown masses lighted up by the noonday 
sun; there you might see a stray arnica, 


and if your conscience did not forbid, 
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you might pick it, for there is no ;:0lice- 
man on duty, he knows too wel that 
nobody will discover his absence. You 
may stray alone up and down these 
walks, and fancy that you have been 
dropped from a roc’s claws into the midst 
of a deserted city, where, howeve;, the 
paths are kept clean by unknown A’! rites, 
and the gardens bloom just as if no 
pestilence had ravaged the place. 

The trouble with this park at this mo- 
ment is that it is a bottle with one en- 
trance; you have to go out at very much 
the same place where you came in, uuless, 
indeed, you be going to Brookline on 
some errand, and one does not have an 
errand in Brookline every day. Dear 
Tom Appleton used to say that he did 
not know what was the ban on Boston,— 
that he might wake of a winter morning 
and find six inches of innocent snow upon 
the earth, that he might order his span 
of handsome horses and comfortable 
sleigh, rich with bearskins and sealskins, 
and with a nice dog to keep his feet warm, 
— and then that he should have to drive 
from door to door vainly, to solicit man 
or woman to go with him to see the most 
beautiful spectacle in nature. You might 
drive anywhere, he said, sadly, from ten 
in the morning till two in the afternoon 
before any man or woman whom you 
had ever seen before ventured to appear 
beneath the blue. 

Is it that they are allso busy? Are all 
these young women, or old women, who 
crowd to the church whenever there is 4 
wedding ,— are they all so busily engaged 
every morning in the study of Brahm or 
Buddha or Browning that they cannot go 
out beneath the perfect sky into a perfect 
world, to see what lives and moves and 
has a being in that world, even in Decem- 
ber? I do not know; I only know that 
they are not in the park for which their 


fathers and husbands have paid half a 
million dollars, which Mr. Olmstead, 
with all his wit and fancy has arranged, 
and which a strenuous force of park 
police keeps in order every day, in the 
vain hope that I may walk through it on 
my return from my office to my luncheon. 


ALL this sounds very cynical, and very 
cyiical itis. For if you and I will choose 
to take the time of the world in which we 
live, and not insist on seeing people where 
thy do not want to go, at times when 
the y do not want to go there, we shall see 
that these taxes which our fathers and 
brothers have been paying for us are 
better appreciated in other regions. Here 
is this funny little strip which they call 
the ‘‘ Charles River Extension.’’ Charles 
River Extension sounds so loud and so 
far off that, when I was talking with an 
English gentleman the other day, whose 
bedroom windows looked out on Charles 
River, he told me that some one was going 
to “‘ take him ”’ to the Charles River Ex- 
tension, evidently with the feeling that 
there would be a drive of half a dozen 
miles first. I said to him, in my icono- 
clastic way, that he could walk there 
before his breakfast, and not know that 
he had been out of the house. Between 
the old Cambridge bridge and the East 
Cambridge bridge there was a shore, 
not of beauty,—a coal wharf, per- 
haps, a bit of tumbledown stonewall, 
perhaps,— nothing that gave joy to 
men or to angels. But Mr. Olmstead 
and his commission came along, and they 
said, ‘‘ What ho! let us build a new wall 
here; let us throw up a little mound on 
this side and another on that, so that 
people who are at the waterside may 
think that a vast country expands be- 
hind them, and when the people are 
hurrying to the Lowell station, they may 
think that a ridge of foothills keeps them 
from seeing higher mountains.’’ We did 
as we were bid,— we have been at work 
on it now for a year or two, and the result 
is a pretty bit of garden there. And 
here I notice that people who do not 
wear white kid gloves when they take 
out their babies in wagons, come with 
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the babies; and here I see, as soon as six 
o'clock in the afternoon, or even five, 
has struck, workingmen begin to appear 
and sit and see the sun go down behind 
Cambridge and its towers. And best 
of all, here is this open-air gymnasium, 
where all sorts and conditions of boys and 
men can fly on trapezes, can stand on 
their heads to their hearts’ content, can 
expand their lungs if they need expansion 
and bid the biceps grow according to the 
approved rules for such cases made and 
provided. The success of this open-air 
gymnasium warrants us in establishing 
many such play places all the city throuhg 
And here it is, on the third of December 
when I am writing, and people are play- 
ing in the gymnasium every day. At the 
worst, we can have them there in March 
again, so that we can make a nine 
months’ summer even out of our frozen 
bit of Vineland. 

This for the West Enders of the West 
End. Is it possible that you, friends of 
ours in Kansas City, have a notion that 
the words West End, which are merely 
modern words, mean the élite of Soctety 
with a large S, in Boston? I can tell you 
that the Perkinses and the Appletons and 
the Jacksons of forgotten days would not 
have known what you meant by the 
‘“ West End ”’; this is a mere bit of mo- 
dern vocabulary. Know also that to the 
west of Beacon Street there is a more 
westerly West, and this is inhabited by 
people of different colors and varied 
nationalities. It is social, for this world 
is social. It may be said, therefore, to 
belong to society as a whole, but it does 
not belong to “‘ Society ’’ with a large S. 
All the same, as I say, it has its park, and 
it seems to me that it knows how to use 
its park much better than the Back Bay 
knows how to use that which it has 
provided for itself. 


BuT if you want to see where people 
really know how to use what is provided 
for them, take the people’s carriage with 
me,— which in this case means an electric 
car,— hard by our open-air gymnasium, 
spin along Charles Street and make the 
necessary recondite changes, and we will 
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go to the Marine Park, which is quite an- 
other thing, at quite the other end of the 
town. Weshall be fortunate if we do not 
find a stray old Irish woman in the car 
and have to stop for two or three hours 
while we assign to her the place which 
Providence has provided for her in the 
social order; that happened to me the last 
time I made this transfer of which I am 
telling you. But you and I escape this 
delay, and, by arts not known to us, but 
to the several conductors, are finally 
delivered at the east end of South 
Boston. Yes, Mr.. Winsor, it is just 
where Lord Percy would have landed 
from the fort tostorm Ward’s and Thom- 
as’s entrenchments on the morning of the 
6th of March, 1775, if that happy gale had 
not blown so that no boat could live 
between the fort and the place where we 
stand. Good Lord Percy —“ our Lord 
Percy,” as we like to call him — was 
saved from the horrible massacre of that 
attack, Lord Howe and his army went to 
Halifax, and we struck the medal to 
Washington, which indicated that here 
were the enemy driven from our home. 
No foreign power has ever stood here 
again. 

This end of South Boston has been 
taken by the Park Commission for the 
water park, and here many a boy and 
many a man has come to the public bath- 
ing houses, and salted himself in summer; 
has hired, for his modest shilling, his boat 
for an hour, and sailed in the “‘ loch ”’ of 
Boston Harbor. Here many a tired and 
stricken mother has sat with her baby, 
and let the child drink in the sea breeze 
as it blew over the full tide. Here it is 
that somebody,— I will find out who, and 
tell you sometime,— conceived the idea 
of a long iron pier, just like the pier at 
Coney Island, if you happen to have been 
there, but wider than that, which should 
at last touch Governo1’s Island. This 
pier has run out into the sea, I do not 
know how far,— half a mile, perhaps. 
On each side of it are long lines of com- 
fortable seats; and here these poor 
mothers can go out with these starving 
babies, and here the babies shall open 
their eyes and begin to live again, and 
they shall return hungry for their milk 
and forgetting their pain. We build 
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away upon this pier every summer; we 
sink caissons by marvelous. processes, 
which it is quite worth your while to see; 
and we carry our work forward, and we 
‘are all of us doing our best to conciliate 
President Harrison, that he may let ‘he 
bigger boys and girls run about on 
Governor’s Island, that that may bec: ine 
a part of our great People’s Park, - nd 
around the useless fortress may play the 
boys and girls of a crowded town. 


You see all this was ready a year «yo, 
and we all thought we were going to play 
under the fortress in this next summer. 
But the President of the United States, 
Mr. Cleveland, was afraid of a “‘ job "’ at 
the bottom of the amusements of our 
boys and girls. So, when our bill for 
utilizing the island had gone through all 
of what we supposed were its difficulties, 
it met with the prohibition of the White 
House. But the year has gone by, as all 
years will times have changed, and 
there is somebody else in the White 
House, and we think that if we are very 
good, and the babies very, very amicable, 
and the boys not too well drilled in the 
use of their willow whistles and their 
cornstalk muskets, they may be permitted 
to play around the fort after all. Any- 
way, Mr. Collins will do his best, and Mr. 
Andrew will do his best, to show President 
Harrison that we do not propose to 
attack it by escalade, and maybe,— this 
is only a maybe,— the children can have 
their playground there. 
~ You say I laugh at the fort. But Iam 
very old, so that I remember that it is the 
sixth or perhaps the seventh fort which 
has been built on this Governor’s Island, 
and that never one of these seven forts 
fired a shot in anger. 


THE Earl of Meath was lately appointed 
chairman of the Commission of the new 
Council of ‘‘ Greater London ”’ to oversee 
their various parks. Itison record some- 
where, that to know what his kingdom 
was, as Robinson Crusoe studied his, the 
Earl of Meath took a hansom cab every 
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day for eight days, and that it required 
all these eight days of diligent driving, be- 
fore lie had surveyed all hisempire. Large 
and small, the Londoners have seventy 
different parks, and this without counting 
the parks you and I know, such as Hyde 
Park, Green Park, and Kensington Gar- 
dens, which are “‘ royal parks.’”’ When 
you .nd I go there, it is by courtesy of the 
Queer. Nor is Epping Forest counted 
in. [hat belongs to the City of London, 
not to ‘Greater London.”’ It will not 
take us eight days to see all our parks, 
and | have no hansom in which to stow 
you. The last Boston hansom faded 
from my sight a month ago. But if you 
please, we will ask Mr. Williams to mount 
us, and then we shall surely be mounted 
well. He will not give us Gypsy or 
Nancy, for he does not know us well 
enough; but whatever he does give us 
will be worth riding, will enjoy the ride 
as much as we shall, and will bring us 
surely home. 

It is not far from his stables to what is 
the most convenient entrance to the 
Park. There is no grand portal, archway, 
or any such thing, and I am glad of it. 
Savage Landor was particularly savage 
on this point. A traveler comes back 
from Thrace in one of his books, and says 
that the barbarians are building a trium- 
phal arch over a road. By this Landor 
means that the French, whom he hates, 
were building the Arch of Triumph. So 
he makes Pericles say, ‘“‘ Oh, no! it is 
impossible that even barbarians should 
make a roadway more narrow and incon- 
venient, in token of a victory. A victory 
enlarges everything and makes it freer. 
The barbarians were pulling an old arch 
down.” Mr. Olmstead has borne in 
mind that the Park is for freedom. Is it 
not named for Franklin? or doesn’t 
Franklin mean freeman? 

There! look southwest! Where is a 
finer horizon than that? If you did but 
know it, those hills gave you the name of 
your state. They are the Matta Chusett, 
and in the Algonquin Matta means great 
and Chusett means hills. In later days, as 
dear old Boston saw them from the Com- 
mon, they were apt to be blue in the haze, 
_ so Boston calls them the “ Blue 

ills.”’ 


George says to this day, when an 
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old Bostonian is showing the lions to an 
English earl, or other Bohemian, he 
speaks with special pride and pathos if 
he can say, ‘Sir, those are the Blue Hills,’’ 
as you might speak of Atlas or Olympus. 
And as we forge along on this rattling trot, 
see how wonderful are the shadows 
which, even now, the low sun throws on 
the brown and purple woodlands of their 
sides. If you are statistical and prosaic, 
you may be glad to know that it was in 
their quarries that Massachusetts first 
learned the worth of her largest natural 
export. Nature gives us but four ex- 
ports in Massachusetts, with which to 
contribute to the commerce of the world. 
They are men, women, ice, and granite. 
Our first exporting quarry was in those 
hills yonder, and the first American rail- 
way was built to carry the blocks to the 
sea. 


— 


On, no! I do not think that this hard 
road which we are trotting over is made 
of granite. It is made of this very pud- 
ding stone, of these very rocks. These are 
the very puddings which the giants throw 
about, as Dr. Holmes has told us. Stop 
here, where these men are at work. See 
how different the color is after this blast. 
You know that the pebbles are often jas- 
per, as you may find them on Marblehead 
Beach to-day. Indeed, you see that all 
this ledge, in which these good tarriers 
are drilling, is an old beach line. Just 
recollect any beach you know. Next the 
water is the sand, which is the quartz of 
the rock, ground fine. Walk up a little 
way, and you come to pebbles. So it 
was thousands of years ago when these 
pebbles were embedded as we see them. 
Now, look here; all rocks after they are 
formed divide themselves, I don’t know 
why, by joint lines. I don’t know why, 
but I observe that the same thing hap- 
pens when my pond freezes in winter. 
Now into this joint line water trickles, for 
water will go everywhere, and this water 
carries with it carbonic acid, which it 
soaks out of the air, and I don’t know 
what other acids and salts. So the 
fissure becomes wider and wider, never, 
very wide; and see, there and there 
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wherever the decay of the rock and the 
wash of the water have given a foothold 
of earth, the little seeds and spores 
floating in the air have lodged and have 
made a little line of greenery. There! 
you would not have that little bunch of 
Hair-Cap there, nor those lichens, nor 
those long ferns, if the rock had not 
decided to have its joint lines just there. 


But I cannot have you bothering the 
workmen with your geologizing. They 
are just going to blast, and they want us 
to go away. Come out here, through 
Peter Parley Street — named for dear 
Mr. Goodrich, who lived here. I will let 
you come through Woodside Avenue,— 
Freeman Clarke planted all those trees,— 
and cross the old Jamaica Plain Road, 
where Percy made his first ‘‘ military 
promenade.’ I will tell you that story 
another day. We can cross the track,— 
there is no train,— and now we are com- 
ing to the Arnold Arboretum. 

Dear Mr. Arnold! I remember him so 
well! He was always so good to me, as 
he was to everybody. The true princes 
always are good to everybody. and he was 
one of the true princes, one of that New 
Bedford dynasty. It exists to this hour. 
His house was on the upper side of 
County Street, andt he grounds must 
then have been of several acres, and they 
were an arboretum in themselves. The 
house was a palace, with the comforts of 
a log cabin, and that is more than you 
can say of all palaces, and he and all his 
were so cordial to every one who came in. 
Please let me tell the story of his dog, 
and then I will tell you about the Ar- 
boretum. The dog was a magnificent 
fellow, Newfoundland, I think. But he 
grew very old. He seemed to enjoy 
nothing, and had as many sores and other 
ailments as poor Larazus himself; and 
so Mr. Arnold said to his righthand man 
one day: “‘ It will be a mercy to kill him. 
Life is a burden to him. Shoot him 
some day when you can be sure of your 
mark, and we will put him out of his 
misery.’’ Upon which the dog rose from 
that place between the doors where he 
used to lie, and left the house and the 


grounds, and was seen no more oO; men 
for weeks on weeks. Only the good 
angels took care of him, and that not too 
well; for after many weeks the poor 
creature returned, nearly starve this 
time, and with that imploring eye which 
said, better than words, ‘‘ I know vou'll 
not shoot me now.”’ And they did not 
shoot him. He lived till he died, ind if 
you go to New Bedford, I think yo.: may 
see his memorial stone.”’ 


Now, as I say, Mr. Arnold ha‘! this 
beautiful place, which you may cill an 
arboretum of hisown. That was were] 
first saw a Spanish chestnut grow:ng,— 
and why other men in southern New 
England do not have Spanish chestnuts 
I do not know. It seems to me that he 
told me that the nut it came from grew 
in Mt. Vernon, and that some general 
of the Revolution planted it, perhaps 
General Cobb, possibly Lafayette. If 
Mr. Arnold had any other business than 
caring for his trees, he never spoke of it, 
though he was interested in everything 
that was public-spirited and large. He 
knew everything about trees, or almost 
everything, and what he didn’t know, 
that saint, George Barrell Emerson, told 
him. And Mr. Emerson knew almost 
everything about trees, and what he did 
not know, James Arnold told him; and 
if you read your Emerson’s Trees as care- 
fully as I hope you do, and that means 
much more carefully than you read your 
Shakespeare, you will see how often he is 
quoted there. Well, when Mr. Arnold 
died, he did what he knew would please 
George Emerson most of all. He left 
a noble endowment to Harvard College, 
with which they should establish an 
arboretum in which should grow every 
tree which can be made to grow in any 
part of New England. I think he and 
Mr. Emerson had often talked it over. 

Now, it so happened that another of 
the benefactors of Massachusetts, Benja- 
min Bussey, had left to the college his 
magnificent estate out here for an 
agricultural school. Like a good ‘arm, 
as it was it had its share of timber, though 
it was within five miles of Boston. You 
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should not interrupt, but this is the same 
Mr. Bussey who was mistaken for Peter 
Parley by the Southern ladies at Sara- 
toga. But that story, too, I will tell you 
another time. Well! so it was that the 
college: owned the land and wanted to 
estab!ish the Arboretum; for be it known 
to you that the cultivation of trees is, 
after milk, the cultivation which it is 
best for a New England farmer to engage 
in. .ind so, as soon as Mr. Olmstead got 
well :o work on his parks, the college 
said to him, ‘‘ Why shouldn’t this be one 
of your parks? — you make the roads, 
and we'll plant the trees; you take care 
of the grounds, and we’ll do the cultiva- 
tion. And he said, “ All right; you go 
ahea:', and I’ll go ahead.’’ And so they 


did, 2nd by this happy bit of municipal- 


ism, which my keeper will not let me call 
nationalism, you and I are at this mo- 
ment enjoying a more charming ride 
than the Marquis of Westminster has on 
his individual property between the 
North Sea and the Irish Channel. 


“ ALL this,” says the cynical reader in 
Kansas City, which I understand is now 
the “ Athens of America,’”’ “‘ is very poor 
talk tocome from Boston. It shows that 
Boston is in its decline,— is, in short, 
effete.— that any man of letters writing 
from there shall have nothing to say but 
about gymnasiums and trapezes and 
pampas grass and land-locked harbors, 
and others of these physical things. 
Was there not once a school of philosophy 
near Boston? Did not Emerson live near 
Boston, and Alcott and Hawthorne? 
Do not their letters bear testimony that 
here was once a literary capital, and in- 
deed the moral center of the intellectual 
university? What is this which this 
man writes us about parks and gravel 
and macadam and steam rollers? We 
have these things here, and they are 
larger here than they are there.”’ 

My dear friends in Kansas City, of 
whom there are so many that if I “ hired 
a hall’’ and asked them to come in, we 
should have an admirable congregation, 
of those whom I have baptized and have 
married and blessed with my best bene- 
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diction,— my dear friends, let me try to 
satisfy you. Here is George Kercheval, 
awake and alive on an eastern raid. 
George Kercheval is determined to see 
all that is to be seen and hear all that is 
to be heard of the life of this region,— 

just as George Kercheval knows all about 
the life of the most hidden encampment 
of the Nez Percés in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. And George Kercheval would 
like to see Concord, which contains and 
has contained and will contain the fine 
flower of literature and philosophy and 
wit. We will gather the clans,— we 
will gather the very choicest of the clans, 
— and we will meet at the Lowell Station, 
and we will go to Concord. 

Shall we stop at Lexington? No; they 
have been to Lexington before, have seen 
the battleground, and have seen our Lord 
Percy’s picture and have seen the cannon 
balls, and they know all about Lexington. 
We will go direct to Concord, but we go 
through Lexington when we take the 
I owell Railway. 

Ah me! The last time I was at this 
station was the day the station was first 
opened, and that was the centennial day, 
a hundred years after they fought the 
battle at Concord. I had just heard the 
cheers with which General Grant left the 
pavilion at Concord, so that he might go 
to the other pavilion at Lexington, where 
he was to dine. ‘‘ Concord never fails 
Lexington,’’ said Judge Hoar; “ and we 
have promised that they shall have 
General Grant at their dinner, so we will 
bid him good by.”’ And we gave three 
times three cheers, and the General got 
into his carriage and left; and I, for one, 
followed him, meaning to dine at Lexing- 
ton, as well. And to this station house I 
came, and everything was chaos worse 
confounded. Judges of the Supreme 
Court were tangled up with me and my 
boy; all of us soon saw that there would 
be no dinner for us at Lexington. We 
ate wretched sandwiches which we found 
lying loose somewhere; and after three or 
four hours of terror lest we should be 
smashed on the railway, we arrived, late 
in the afternoon of that cold, grewsome 
day, at Lexington, and, dismal and 
unheralded, found our way to the pavil- 
ion, where the dinner was done, as we 
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had feared. They were making their 
last speeches; but on the platform, be- 
tween Mr. Dana and the president of the 
day, was General Grant, quite at home, 
pleasant and chatty, as he always was 
when there were no reporters about; — 
and he seemed to have had no chaos, 
to have needed no sandwiches, and to 
have arrived in time. And the Lexing- 
ton people all said he did arrive in time,— 
he, the stranger among us, having had 
the wit to get to the place where he 
wanted to go, while we, who belonged 
here, had all been four hours in coming. 

It isa pretty story. The great general 
drove to the railroad station that day, 
saw the chaos, knew there would be 
difficulty, and said, ‘‘ There must be 
some other way to go to Lexington.” 
And the Lexington selectman who sat 
by him said, ‘‘ Of course, General, we 
can go the way that Colonel Smith and 
the English regulars went that day.” 
So the stately four-horse carriage was 
put on the old country road; and so they 
drove down, and saw every inch of the 
way over which the regulars fled, pur- 
sued by the Chevy Chase of Middlesex 
County. And so they arrived in time, 
while we who were not soldiers, who did 
not know how to make a combination at 
the moment promised, lagged superfluous 
in our modern railway car. 


But we must talk literature; that is 
what wearein Concord for. Here is a nice 
Concord boy with a carriage; he knows 
the places a great deal better than we do, 
and he will take us around. I ask him to 
do so; and he shuts the door, and says, 
“Certainly, ma’am,’’ to me very cheer- 
fully. Such is the language of a country 
trained, and well trained, to be respectful 
to women. 

So he takes us to the square, com- 
fortable Emerson house, the picture of 
New England comfort. We have seen it 
in Cabot’s Life of Emerson; and to-day 
it is looking its very best, for they have 
been painting it again. And here they are 
as hospitable as that house always is; and 
we have a chance to see the comfortable 
parlor, where he used to sit, where he 


was glad to talk,— yes, even to gossip, if 
such a man can gossip; and here is the 
study where he wrote and read, and here 
are the books which he handled. ‘Thank 
you, George Kercheval, for bringing us 
here again. All this calls up a flight of 
the old recollections. 

For I, who tell you this gossiping story, 
was one of the favored people whom the 
Concord Lyceum used to ask to their an- 
nual lecture. Other invitations from 
lyceums you may decline on system; 
when the Concord invitation comes, you 
can hardly help accepting. Whether you 
know what a lyceum is in Kansas City 
I am not sure; but a lyceum meant, in the 
years 1828, 1829, and 1830, that a cluster 
of well-disposed gentlemen clubbed to- 
gether and guaranteed the expenses of 
a course of lectures for the winter. They 
took a hall, corresponded with the 
lecturers, saw that they were there, and 
the lectures followed. Observe, there 
was no Redpath’s or Hathaway’s or 
Pond’s Bureau; there was nobody to 
make this a bit of machinery. The lec- 
tures were the offerings of liberal-minded 
men who wrote them in the hope that 
they should teach people something or 
should amuse them somewhat. And the 
lyceum was the voluntary union of other 
men who wanted to upbuild and help the 
town in which they lived. So the ly- 
ceum was sometimes even incorporated; 
at all events, it was a self-continuing body 
lasting from year to year. It tried to get 
the best, and often did get the best; 
and out of it our present more complicated 
system of lecturing has grown. 

Now, so far as is known to me, the 
primitive lyceum thus constituted exists 
nowhere in the world but in the town of 
Concord. But they destroy nothing 
there which works well, and so they still 
have their lyceum committee and their 
lyceum course. And in my day, when I 
was young enough to do such things, one 
prized an invitation to Concord, because 
one knew that he would see Mr. Emerson; 
and for my part, so kind was he always 
that he was good enough to ask me to his 
house, and there we would sit and talk of 
whatever seemed best. ‘‘ What is it all 
for,’ he says somewhere, “ but a little 
conversation?’’ And the conversation 
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there justified life for a good many weeks 
before and a good many weeks after. 

No; I am not going to tell what he said 
at any such time. Only I remember per- 
fectly how delicately he put me down one 
night when I had gone down there with 
Galton’s Heredity in my bag, and was full 
of Galton’s admirable stories about the 
continuation of the same line of life and 
thought in certain families,— the stories 
of the Pitts, for instance, and, what 
Galion delights in most of all, the story 
of our house of Adams. Once and again 
I tried to bring Mr. Emerson up to take 
sonic interest in this, but he would only 
tak the civil interest of one who has a 
persistent and fussy guest to entertain. 
But at last he said, “‘ No, there is nothing 
in it. If there were, we should have 
Weimar to-day full of Schillers and 
Gocthes and Richters; and we should 
have had Athens in the time of Paul 
full of another set of Socrates and Plato 
and Pericles. And it was not so. 

I have taken much less stock in 
heredity since he made that suggestion 
about Athens and Weimar. 


AND here we are at Hawthorne's house. 
Fortunately for us, and for all pilgrims, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lothrop live there now,— 
Mr. Lothrop, without whom there would 
be no Wide Awake, and Mrs. Lothrop, 
without whom there would be no Little 
Peppers. And Mrs. Lothrop, though we 
interrupt her and must bother her, is as 
kind as kindness in showing us every- 
thing in the house which brings up the 
memory of the Hawthornes. She has 
made it, one would say, a matter of re- 
ligion to change nothing. We can see 
where he wrote, where he sat, how he 
altered the house and gradually improved 
upon it as he found it. I do not know 
whether his life tells the story, but one 
of the anecdotes of the day was that his 
wife was so ingenious that she made a 
washstand out of a bandbox,— yes, 
with the same hand that had painted the 
rising of the dawn on the foot-board of 
the bedstead. The Alcotts lived here 
before they moved into this other house, 
where Dr. Harris, our new Commissioner 
of Education, lives now. And we have 
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a chance to walk up through the pine 
trees, past the larches which the Haw- 
thornes themselves planted, and which 
are now grown-uptrees. Wecan imagine 
to ourselves everything that we have 
read in either biography, and if we do not 
imagine it quite right, there is nobody to 
criticise or make us afraid. . 

Some day I will tell you of the first 
visit which I made to Mr. Alcott’s school, 
of which there may or may not be an 
account in the biography of his charming 
daughter. I used to tell her that I sat 
at her feet, for she won the first prize of a 
hundred dollars in the first competition 
for stories where I ever tried my maiden 
hand, and I won one of the second. Let 
us thank Mrs. Frank Leslie for the en- 
couragement she gave us. I think that 
Miss Alcott’s story has never been re- 
produced, but an excellent story it was, 
with plenty of precipices and tremendous 
falls and supernatural revivals, well 
fitted for the readers of the Frank 
Leshe’s of that day. Yes, and I knew 
her at the front, when she was on that 
noble enterprise of hers for the soldiers. 
You girls of to-day do not have those 
chances for showing what is in you. 

For Hawthorne, I remember the silent, 
handsome man, who said so little if you 
met him anywhere in public, but whom, 
from the very first moment when we 
knew his name, we honored and prized 
so highly. Indeed, I fancy I prized him 
before I knew his name, for I used to read 
every syllable of the queer illustrated 
American Magazine which he edited 
almost as a boy. Copies of it are now 
among the rarities on people’s book- 
shelves, and then it was the cheap, and 
wanted to be the popular magazine of the 
day. You who read Harper and Scribner 
and the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE can- 
not believe that such bad wood-cuts as 
they published in it were ever made. 

But we must bid kind Mrs. Lothrop 
good by. We have to see the cemetery, 
and we have to ride to the bridge where 
was fired the shot heard round the world. 
Fortunately for us, the river is now on a 
rampage, so that the causeway which 
led to the bridge from the northern side 
is now under water, and we see the Con- 
cord River at its best. Here is French’s 
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capital statue of the Minute-man. The 
expression of the figure and face is ad- 
mirable, and the costume so well studied 
that there can be no doubt that we see the 
man who did the thing,—the Abram 
Garfield, if you please, of that day. Do 
you know that dear Garfield was so de- 
lighted, just before the end of his life, 
when he learned that his own great- 
grandfather was one of the minute-men 
of that day, and his great-great uncle 
was of the noblest blood of our Middlesex 
chivalry? He was one of those Acton 
men who began the war. “I have nota 
man who is afraid,”’ said Davis. “It is 
the King’s highway, and I may march 
on it all the way to Boston. Forward, 
march!’ So their fifes played ‘‘ The 
White Cockade,’’ which was their double- 
quick, they advanced by their right in a 
column of two, the English fired and 
Davis was killed. But the rest of them 
pressed on, King George’s men withdrew 
before them, and the American Revolu- 
tion had begun. One of the Garfields 
was one of those men. 

We have half an hour before the train 
goes, and we will go to the library. A 
building well-nigh perfect for its purposes, 
built and presented to the town by one 
of the Munroes. Yes, dear Aunt Pris- 
cilla, it is that very Munroe family who 
made the pencils with which you used to 
draw,— well, when you and I were fifty 
years younger than we are now. Mr. 
Munroe was one of the great Pacific 
Company which took the first prizes at 
Paris fifteen years ago for its admirable 
arrangements of all sorts for manufac- 
ture. He was one of the large men, who 
lived for the world, and so he consulted 


the best architects, built this admirable 
library, and then endowed it for Concord 
for all time. There is nothing I like to 
talk about more than these town libraries, 
They tell me there are four hundred and 
fifty of them in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut, and the pcople 
are finding out what a blessing they are. 
See this comfortable reading-room, w here 
anybody may sit at any moment ©. lei- 
sure which he has, and here he is sur- 
rounded by the best periodical liter: ture 
of the time,— the NEw ENGLAND M \Ga- 
ZINE and the rest. Then here i: the 
central hall, with the radiating alcoves, 
just as Delessert said they should be, 
but as theysoseldom are. And here, too, 
is Miss Whitney, most cordial and 40s- 
pitable, ready to do us the honors, ard to 
show us the curiosities. They have a 
Concord Alcove, for the Concord authors, 
and you may see the Incunabula, the 
first editions of Emerson and Hawthorne 
and Thoreau and Alcott and Miss Alcott 
and Mr. Reynolds and Mr. Wheildon, and 
all the rest of them. Here is a New 
England Primer that Nathaniel Coverly 
printed when, for some reason or other, 
he had a printing house’ in Concord. 
And here are the best likenesses of all 
these chiefs of literature. Yes, when 
you and I come out to Concord, we shall 
not suffer for good reading, and we can 
range off into the distant eternities or 
back into the past, just as we choose, 
and we shall find the stepping stones 
which have proved steadfast against all 
the attacks of time. But the sun is 
setting, we are almost at the shortest 
afternoon of the year, and we must hurry 
back to Boston. 
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“OVER THE TEACUPS” 


By JAMES S. WINSLOW 


HERE was a formal assent, and 
yet a certain lack of positiveness 
in Mrs. Johnson’s tone as she 
replied: “‘ Why, yes, Florence, I think 
‘Early Etruscan Art’ would be all 
right for one meeting, and I have no 
doubt many would find ‘The Real 
Browning’ a very fascinating subject. 
Bui — somehow they interest me only in 
a cisual way. I’ve got what I think is 
a better proposal, if you won’t mind my 
saving 

‘Why, Mary, of course not. What is 
your proposal? ”’ 

‘ I'd like to have a day devoted to 
the telephone.”’ 

‘Oh, for goodness’ sake,”’ ejaculated 
Mrs. Rogers, ‘don’t we have enough 
trouble over the old telephone without 
bringing it into our little social gatherings. 
Why, mine rings sometimes until I just 
refuse to answer it.”’ 

‘I know how you feel. I’ve felt that 
same way myself. And that is not the 
onlv unreasonable thing you and the rest 
of us do.” 

‘Unreasonable things we do?’’ in- 
terrogatively repeated Mrs. Rogers. 

‘Oh, I include myself,’’ smiled Mrs. 


Johnson. ‘“‘I’m not putting myself on 
a pedestal.’’ 

‘“ But I don’t understand, Mary,” 
pursued her caller. ‘‘ Here vou are lec- 


turing poor me, and defending the tele- 
phone company, and only a few days 
ago I heard you berating the same com- 
pany. Why this sudden conversion ?”’ 

Well, I'll tell you. Togo back to the 
beginning: I met the sweetest little girl, 
the other day, out at our church garden 
party. She’s the daughter of the Widow 
Barnes, that dear little woman. Don't 
you remember? Well, after I got talking 
with her I found out that she was work- 
ing as a telephone operator. She grad- 
uated from the High School last year, 
you may remember, and led her class 

“Gracious! I didn’t suppose —— ”’ 

‘‘ Neither did I,’”’ broke in Mrs. John- 


son, with a wave of her hand to indicate 
that she wanted to continue her narrative. 
‘ They do largely recruit their operating 
force from High School graduates, how- 
ever, it seems, and many regard it as 
very desirable employment. Well, I 
became so interested in her story that 
when she invited me to visit the ex- 
change I thought I’d do so. Did you 
ever visit a telephone exchange? ”’ 

‘Why, no, I never thought of doing 
such a thing.” 

‘ You ought to.’ 

‘Well, I dare say there are a lot of 
things I ought to do, and a lot of calls I 
ought to make. But it hadn’t occurred 
to me that I ought to call at the tele- 
phone office. I send them a monthly 
check for my telephone bills. Why 
can’t I leave them to do the rest.”’ 

‘You may, of course; but paying your 
telephone bills isn’t all there is for you 
to do.”’ 

‘All right, Mary, I'll go down there 
some day and help them run the tele- 
phone switchboard.”’ 

Mrs. Johnson laughed at the determined 
tone of her friend. ‘I hope you will,” 
she added, ‘‘and when you do you'll 
find that you have done a most substan- 
tial service to yourself.”’ 

‘To myself? Do you mean to my- 
self? ’’ she asked, the puzzled look on her 
face becomeing deeper, as she pointed 
an index finger. 

“IT mean just that,’ replied Mrs. 
Johnson, smiling at her friend’s evident 
confusion. ‘‘ To yourself — and _ inci- 
dentally to several thousand young wo- 
men whose daily employment is the 
tending of that switchboard. I think 
they, as women, are entitled to our con- 
sideration.” 

-““ Mavbe I’m dense, but I don’t quite 
see what you mean. I guess I'll sit 
back and let you go on in your own way. 
You're determined to win your point, 
so you have the floor,’’ she added, in 
mock parliamentary form. 

‘‘ Florence, did you ever call a number 
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without bothering to look it up in the 
directory, and then find that you had 
got the wrong number? ”’ 

“Well, I should say I did.’”’ And 
Mrs. Rogers burst into a peal of laughter 
as she recalled the experience. ‘‘ Why, 
only the other day I was at the railroad 
station when the thought came to me that 
I had left the house without locking the 
back door. I didn’t have time to go 
back to the house, so I decided I’d call 
my husband. His number is 1762, but 
in my hurry I called 1672, and got into 
the awfullest tangle over ordering some 
strange man to send the office boy to 
my house and lock the back door. The 
train was coming, so I suppose I was 
a little peremptory. Moreover, I thought 
my husband was disguising his voice 
a little in order to bother me, and 
— Oh, dear, I didn’t get the office boy 
because it wasn’t my husband at all. 
I‘m glad it wasn’t, too, because the way 
he talked about being disturbed un- 
necessarily would make me want a 
divorce.” 

‘Did you acknowledge your mistake 
to the operator? ”’ 

‘Why, of course I didn’t. I didn’t 
have time, for one thing, and I don’t 
see how she would be interested. I 
thought I had suffered enough as it was.”’ 

‘‘ Suppose she had been interested to 
the extent of being blamed for making 
the wrong connection? ”’ 

‘Ugh! You make me feel almost like 
a criminal. You don’t think the opera- 
tor was held responsible for my mistake, 
do you? ”’ 

‘“‘T think it not unlikely that the man 
you called probably charged it all up to 
her, and that it appears as a mark against 
her record.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry. I’m going to call 
up and see that she isn’t blamed. I 
never saw it in that light before.”’ 

‘‘T never did until I went down with 
the Barnes girl and gazed at that mysti- 
fying switchboard. The trouble is that 
we’re on one side of a great high wall, 
and they’re on the other. If we knew 
just what they were doing on the other 
side —if we could see them — we 
wouldn’t have cause for complaint in one 
case in a hundred.” 


Really? 

‘Really. Go down and see for vour- 
self.’’ 

' “Do you think the line is busy and 
there’s no one on the line, and all that 
sort of thing every time they say so?’ 

‘I see no reason to disbelieve it, asa 
general statement. Miss Barnes showed 
me how they found out that the line is 
busy. It’s perfectly simple. It’s more 
work to report the line busy than it is 
to make the connection; so why should 
they tell an untruth and probably have 
to try over and over again, when it w ould 
be easier to make the connection ai the 
first call?”’ 

‘* I’m sure I don’t know,’’ Mrs. R: zers 
answered doubtfully. ‘“‘ but a good niany 
people don’t believe 

know it, mydear. I didn’t believe, 
myself. Sometimes I fancy they do 
make mistakes by misreading the signals 
they get, because they work by signals 
rather than by words. But I’m con- 
vinced such errors are exceptional. I not 
only watched the operators, but I sat at 
the chief operator’s desk and listened to 
the calls come in, and I was struck with 
the very small number of mistakes out 
of hundreds of calls.’’ 

“Why, as I said, while I’ve sometimes 
doubted that the line was busy and so 
on, I’ve never really been able to know 
that they were wrong. It was just a 
feeling, you know.”’ 

‘Well, in Miss Barnes’s exchange, as 
I told you, they work almost wholly by 
signals. When you take your telephone 
off the hook you cause a tiny electric 
light to burn in the switchboard, right 
near your number. The light goes out 
when she plugs in and says ‘ Number.’ 
You tell her the number you want, and, 
if it happens to be in the same exchange, 
she ‘ plugs in,’ as they call it, and that 
act lights another electric lamp connected 
with another cord that governs the num- 
ber you are asking for. Now, if you hang 
up your receiver before the person you 
are calling has answered, that act of 
replacing the receiver relights your elec- 
tric light. The relighting of this little 
lamp says to her as plainly as words, that 
you are through talking and that she 
may take down the connection. 
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“Why, I had no idea 

‘‘No more kad I,”’ Mrs. Johnson went 
on, her enthusiasm increasing, “ but 
here’s the interesting part. Maybe the 

rson you are calling doesn’t hear her 
bell the first time it is sounded, and per- 
haps doesn’t come to the telephone until 
after you have hung up your receiver 
and gone away. As soon as you have 
gone, your operator has taken down the 
plugs that made the connection. Let us 
imagine that I have called you and have 
hung up the receiver, thinking that you 
are out. Let us assume that you answer 
in the course of a minute or so. When 
you take down your receiver, your act 
lights a little electric lamp in the switch- 
board, but it may be in some distant por- 
tion of it where another girl is as- 
signed to answer your calls. It seems 
that any girl at the switchboard can 
connect a caller with any other person 
connected to that switchboard, but that 
the number of subscribers are apportioned 
among the girls, so that the girl who is 
working for me in calling you might not 
be and probably would not be the same 
girl that would answer you when you ask 
for a number. Consequently, when the 


connection is taken down before you 
answer, the operator who says ‘ Number’ 
to you not only has no means of knowing 
who called you, but doesn’t even know 
that you had been called.” 

‘‘ Goodness! That must be an awfully 
complicated system.”’ 

‘“‘ It seems so, when you try to describe 
it, but when you are looking at it it seems 
very simple. It would take hours for me 
to tell you the different things I saw dur- 
ing my visit, and then I might not get 
them right. I wish you could talk with 
the Barnes girl. I wish the company 
would let her come and talk tous. That’s 
what I had in mind — an afternoon given 
up to some one who could tell us about 
this great system, what we could do to 
make things better all around, and what 
the telephone people are doing to serve 
us. Why, I had no idea of the many 
plans that are devised to help us in a 
score of different directions.”’ 

‘“ Why, Mary, I think your idea is a 
capital one. Let’s see if we can’t ar- 
range it for a talk of this kind.” 

“Or a visit,” amended Mrs. Johnson. 
“I'd like to hear and see, too. For 
‘seeing is believing.’ ”’ 
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A MODEL MILK SUPPLY AND ITS COST 


By JOHN HALE 


every intelligent housekeeper as 
well, understands the necessity 
of clean, hygienic milk. 

But the conditions under which the 
milk supply of a great city is produced 
and handled are very different from those 
under which the dainty housewife secures 
the sweetness of perfect cleanliness within 
the sanctuary of her own home. And 
even there she is coming to realize that 
science is her best protector and friend. 
But to secure even approximate cleanli- 
nessinagreat public milk supply requires 
a scientific knowledge, a _ practical 
training, and an indefatigable attention 
to detail that only enthusiastic devotion 
toan ideal could call forth. 

A score of years 
ago the present presi- 
dent of the H. P. 
Hood & Sons Co. 
graduated from the 
Agricultural Depart- 
ment of Dartmouth 
College (now the 
New Hampshire 
State Agricultural 
College located at 
Durham). He had 
become that worker 
of miracles, an intel- 
ligent enthusiast, 


H ees loving mother, and almost 


Hood began the practical demonstration 
of scientific principles in the distribution 
of milk. His firm thus became pioneers 
in the right methods of production and 
handling of this important food supply. 
They have also been the educators of the 
people into a knowledge of what they 
ought to demand, in justice to their own 
health and that of their children. 

And much as has been written on the 
subject, popular education is still the 
prime need which every phase of the 
situation emphasizes anew. The public 
has yet to realize that “clean milk, 
regardless of price, is the cheapest vari- 
ety to purchase.”’ Says Professor James 
QO. Jordan, Inspector of Milk, Boston, 
Mass., “‘It is certain that until the public 
is brought to the 
point of demanding 
clean milk, and of 
being willing to pay 
for it, general sup- 
plies of this type of 
milk will be unob- 
tainable.’’ 

A perfect milkisa 
perfect food. It is 
the balanced food — 
the one single article 
that contains all the 
elements of nutrition 
in nature’s perfect 


and his ideal was combination. 
—a perfect milk sup- THE OLD HOMESTEAD Bread, beef, all 
ply. other articles of com- 


Entering the firm established forty 
years before by his father, Harvey P. 
Hood, Esq., which was even then a fore- 
most distributor of milk in Greater 
Boston, he applied his scientific training 
to the practical daily needs of the busi- 
ness. 

Thus, before Boards of Health had 
taken the matter up, before the United 
States Department of Agriculture had 
turned its attention to the subject, Mr. 


mon consumption are lacking in some 
essential element. Milk alone is a com- 
plete food. It is also the cheapest food, 
furnishing the largest amount of nutri- 
ment at the least cost. 

But alas! Milk is also the most easily 
contaminated of all articles of food. 
Every point in its production and de- 
livery is a danger point. When people 
drink and feed their infant children of 
milk produced from a pasturage of city 
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THE HOOD CHEMICAL AND BACTERIOLOGICAL LABORATORY 


dumps, handled often by men whom 
they would not allow to cross the thres- 
holds of their homes, and put up in a 
slovenly way in a filthy shed, they may 
congratulate themselves on the low price 
which they are paying, but it is safe to 
say that it is the costliest bit of economy 
in which they ever indulged. 

Mr. Hood discovered at once that if 
he was to improve existing conditions 
he must begin at the very foundation,— 
the farm and the herd. The Hood milk 
is produced from the sweet, pure pastur- 
age of the hills of New Hampshire, 
Vermont, and Maine, partly at the beau- 
tiful Hood Farm, at Derry, N. H., 
partly at other regularly inspected farms 
that the company only admits to its 
lists after the most rigid tests, employing 
for the purpose a force of scientific ex- 
perts, including graduate veterinarians, 
who examine minutely everything per- 
taining to the farm, the herd, and the 
manner of handling the milk. Samples 
from each cow are sent to the laboratory 
and subjected to careful microscopic 
and chemical tests. 

This process is in itself so instructive 
that the reader will be interested to 
learn more of it. The best way of doing 


this is to visit the company’s laboratory 
in Charlestown, where a cordial welcome 
is always extended. 

The most satisfactory test of the clean- 
liness of milk is the bacteriological test. 
For under uncleanly conditions the bace- 
teria increase with enormous rapidity. 
The Massachusetts law requires as the 
standard of safety that a cubic centi- 
meter of milk should contain not more 
than five hundred thousand bacteria. In 
the Hood laboratories the bacteria are 
actually counted and often reaches as low 
a figure as one hundred, while the firm 
are working toward an absolutely sterile 
milk. 

The count is managed as follows: The 
milk is diluted in exact proportions, 
much after the manner practiced in the 
compounding of homeopathic medicines. 
When a dilution is obtained containing 
one part of milk to ten thousand of 
sterilized water, a portion of the resulting 
liquid is mixed with beef extract, thick- 
ened with gelatine, to produce a “ cul- 
ture.’ This is allowed to stand at a 
temperature of blood heat for thirty-six 
hours. In that time each germ will 
develop about it a small colony appearing 
as spots on the glass disc containing the 
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culture. These spots are easily counted 
with the naked eye. As each single 
germ may be depended upon to produce 
its colony under such favoring conditions, 
the number of these colonies multiplied 
by ten thousand gives the bacterial pro- 
portion of the milk. Thzs test 1s actually 
carried out in the Hood laboratories for 
every lot of milk sent out. Additional 
tests are continually made of the product 
of individual cows whenever the slightest 
suspicion attaches to a herd. All this 
is done with costly apparatus by trained 
experts. 

If the farm proves to be a sanitary one, 
well able to supply the cattle with 
healthful, nourishing foods; if the stable 
is well located on dry land; if the dairy 
house is scrupulously clean; if a plentiful 
supply of ice is always on hand; if the 
breeds of cattle are up to the mark, and 
if the analysis of the milk shows purity, 
richness, and keeping quality, then, and 
only then, is the output considered. 

A contract with the farmer to take all 
the milk which he produces follows. He 


in turn agrees to have his cattle and 
buildings and all implements used always 
open for the company’s inspection. A 
score card, devised by Mr. Hood, and 
followed by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in their work, keeps 
a continuous record of each farm in all 


points essential to a perfect milk. This 
is a great safeguard, and one of the vital 
points of the system. 

The pail used for the milking is one 
which has been devised by the Hood’s, 
and is being urged upon the acceptance of 
the farmers. It strains the milk through 
absorbent cotton, both as it enters and as 
it leaves the pail, which is also perfectly 
protected from all atmospheric impurities. 

The milk is then immediately cooled 
to a temperature of forty degrees, and 
carried as quickly as possible to the 
stations, where trains of refrigerator cars 
await it, and it is hurried at express speed 
to Greater Boston, where it is unloaded 
at the great milk depots of the firm. 

The result of all this care and pre- 
caution is that every customer has de- 
livered at his door daily, pure, rich, 
sweet, clean milk. 

A very interesting part of the Hood 
plant is the exquisite room set apart for 
the production of a standardized milk 
for infant’s use. This milk is a combina- 
tion of specially selected milk and cream, 
to which is added in the proper quantities 
lime water and milk sugar. It is put up 
in sealed six-ounce, sterilized bottles, 
eight to the box. This is known as 
modified milk which is almost without 
exception prescribed by physicians for 
bottle babies under a year old. 
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Now it is obvious thatall this costs a 
great deal of money. It isa very differ- 
ent thing from handling milk in the 
“any old way ”’ of the past. That it is 
impossible to produce milk of a lower 
quality than this even, milk that will 
barely pass the public inspector’s tests, 
at the prices that have become tradi- 
tional, is the unanimous testimony of 
all who have tried it. 

Milk at nine cents a quart is not onlv 
cheap, but it is too cheap for the main- 
tenance of proper precautions of absolute 
safety and high quality. 

It is a curious fact that the recent 
agitation against the ‘“high’’ prices 
charged for milk in Boston resulted in a 
raising of that price in many of the better 
residence districts. Why? Because the 
agitation brought out the facts, and in- 
telligent people awoke to demand the 
kind of economy that they ought to have, 
the only true economy, good milk at a 
practicable cost. 

It must appeal to every intelligent 
housekeeper that the price-basis for such 
an article must include the cost of perfect 
hygienic protection. 

As to the farm itself, our illustrations 
tell the story better than any description 
that we could pen. The moment the 
wayfarer strikes the winding roadway 


A BIT OF PASTURAGE—Hoop FARM 


that leads up to the old homestead} 
becomes milk hungry. 

As he scents the pure air and his em 
dwells on the soft, bosky pastures, 
says to himself, “ How good a glass@ 
milk, freshly poured at that old kitcheg 
door, would taste! ’’ 

Then he looks over the immaculate 
dairy, the scrupulous handling ani| sealing 
of the milk for transportation, and leams 
of the fast trains that hurry it t. Boston Hig» 
in the cool of the early morning, and he 
realizes with new satisfaction tliat it is 
possible to receive a glass of milk over 
the counter in the great city, or havea 
jar left at his house, that is not only as 
good, but probably a great del better 
than he ever quaffed as a_ barefooted 
boy at his old farm home an ong th 
ills 

There are few more pictures«ue ine- 
dents of rural life than these fast mik 
trains carrying the milk supply from the 
green hills one hundred miles away, and 
bringing it to Greater Boston in less time 
than the old-time producer could 
carry it in his cart from a very few miles 
out. The very flavor of the hills and 
pastures, woods and the streams of the 
old New England farms seems to be pre- 
served in this perfect sanitary milk, and 
brought to the doors of every cit v dweller, 
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CARE 


HAVE YOUR TREES INSPECTED aes 


AN EXPERT INSPECTION SERVES AS AN INSURANCE 


ON THEIR WELFARE, and is often the means of sav- 

ms ing valuable specimens found to be in urgent need 

{On of attention. The cost is a trifle and you may be 
underestimating the worth of your trees. i, 


PRESERVE YOUR OLD TREES __ 
The best care must be given to old trees. Dead Wood, 
Cavities and Other Defects Must be Eliminated if the 


trees are to live and flourish. 


as 
ter YOUR DYING ORCHARD 
red can, by our Pruning, Spraying, Fertilizing and General 


Care, be brought into healthy condition and made to 
bear excellent crops. We should be pleased to mail 
vou our valuable free booklet on The Care of Trees, 
which shows the work we do and “describes our 
qualifications for giving scientifie advice. 


MUNSON-WHITAKER COMPANY 


843 TREMONT BUILDING, BOSTON 
1103 FLATIRON BUILDING, NEW YORK 


We have had prepared under our supervision three extremely 
valuable courses on Forestry, Fruit-Growing and Care of Trees 
respectively. $l each postpaid. These subjects have never 
before been handled in as interesting and practical a manner: 


TREE SURGERY 


An important tree 
on the estate of 
Mr. J. A. Jeffrey, 
Columbus, Ohio, 
recently saved by 
us through the use 
of a cement filling 


ESC ESTABLISHED 


ED 1837 


Mail Order Drusggists 


@ We have Quick Delivery Service to all points in New England. This service 
is familiar to our patrons through its successful workings in previous years. 
Prescriptions sent to us by Mail, Telephone, or Telegraph are filled and for- 
warded promptly. 

g@ This is only possible because of the very extensive stock of drugs carried by us in our 
two stores. Eight telephones in operation. A large corps of prescription clerks who do 
nothing but fill prescriptions. Special uniformed messengers to all important trains leav- 
ing the city; also to each express office. The filling of prescriptions is our specialty, and 
we save you every moment's delay that is possible. You secure the highest quality of 
drugs, absolutely fresh, and extra care in compounding. 


T. METCALF CO. 


39 Tremont Street, also 
Copley Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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BOWLING GREEN STOP ACE VAN CO 


YORK, 


BROADWAY YEW 
1 ans- tlantic ard Inian 


—_ 


On ‘any repu- 
table make of 
typewriters. 


You may see occa 
sional bargain: 
someone par:': 
make of machine, 
but that may not 


for pal 

mediate de- 

be the mike: you 

livery, shipped |} want. We offer 

tion you choice of any 
esired. 


TYPEWRITERS 


All makes, all kinds for all uses, at prices 
from 25% to 75% below the manufacturers’ 
list. Write for illustrated catalog, and list of 
branches in leading cities where machines 
can be demonstrated and prices compared. 


STON ADDRES 


38 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
THE TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 


Operated by the American Writing Machine Co. 
345 -347 Broadway, New York. 


NEW ENGLAND GETs 
FIRST SERVICE 


ONERATETOALL POINTS 


50 WORDSFOR25CENTS 


FSIDENTS of Portland, Me., Old Orchard, 
Me., Saco, Me., Biddeford, Me., Dover, N. 
H., Portsmouth, N. H., Exeter, N. I., Hay- 
erhill, Mass., Lawrence, Mass., Lowell, Mass. 
Boston, Mass., and adjacent points, are now com- 
municating by wire at rates so low and service so 
accurate and prompt that they are wondering at 
their former patience with exorbitant rates and 
ir-dequate service. 

New lines will be opened as rapidly as nhysical 

and financial conditions permit, unti! every 

city in the United States will be sending — 
25-word TELEGRAMS, any distance, for 25c. 
50-word TELEPOSTS, any distance, for 25c. 
100-word TELETAFES, any distance, for 25c. 
word TELECARDS, any distance, for 10c. 
q An interesting illustrated booklet has been pre- 


pared, describing in detail the invention, its 
operation, its economy, its rapidity, and its 
accuracy. Mailed without cost to any one asking 
for Rooklet No. 3257. 
TELEPOST COMPANY, 225 Fifth Ave., New Vork 


Derby Desk Co. 


26-30 Federal Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Manufacturing from original 
designs of furniture 


for your business 


requirements 
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Derby New Sanitary Style Desk 


In writing advertisers please mention New England Magazine 
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AQYears ago the best Season- 
ing to delicately flavor Dress- 
ings for Poultry,Game, Meats, 
Fish.etc:today 40 Years better. 


MEAT OR TURKEY DRESSING (equally good 
when baked and served separately). Toast 7 or 8 slices 
of white bread. Place in a deep dish, adding butter size 
of anegg. Cover with hot water to melt butter and make 
bread right consistency. Add an even tablespoon of 
Bell’s an even teaspoon salt, and 4 slices of 
salt pork, fried to a crisp, and chopped fine. When well mixed, stirin 1 or 2 


raw eggs. Bake in small pan. 
NoTe.—The above dressings may be improved, to some tastes, by adding chopped nuts of any 
kind, chestnuts, peanuts, walnuts, etc. Oysters also give a fine flavor. 


Remember, a 10c. can of Bell’s Seasoning is sufficient to flavor the dressing 
for 100 Ibs. of meat or poultry, and the 25c. can 300 Ibs. 


For Delicious Sausages, Flavor with Bell’s Sausage Seasoning. 


25c. and 50c. Cans; 6, 12 and 25 Ib. Boxes; 50, 75 and 100 Ib. Drums. 
6 


Cc. A WEEK with $2, $3 or $4 paid when you order. That’s our easy 


payment plan for furnishing yourhome. . . . 


QUARTERED OAK DRESSER 


1085 Made of finest quality selected quartered oak. Large and roomy, with 
«=m solid column corners; has two large drawers and two divided top drawers. 
Drawers ars fitted with stout steel locks and an 

solid brass, gold finished handles and keyhole guards: atts 

Mirror measures 26x28 1-2 inches, made of the best 
beveled French plate glass, equipped with adjustable steel 
hangers. Castors are of heavy steel, made in latest 
design and easy to remove. 

We pay freight anywhere wn New England reached by 
rail og water. Send first payment of $4.00 with order, 
» balance in weekly payments of 50 cents each except last 
m payment, which will be 35 cents. 


RATTAN ROCKER 


625 This rocker is made of special prime selected 
«me reeds. Back is 30 inches high and width of 
seat 19 inches. The chair has a full roll and 
| spring back, closely randed and securely waled in double 
rows, making it extra strong. The skirt in front is 
especially deep. Only the best material and workman- 
ship has been used in this chair. 

We pay the freight anywhere in New England reached by 

; rail or water. Send first payment of $1.00 with your 
In ordering be sure to mention order, balance in weekly payments of 50 cents, except last In ordering be sure to men- 

this No. A 720 payment, which will be 45 cents. tion this No. A 702 


OUR RECORD: Thirty-five years of prosperous REFERENCES: The National Shawmut Bank of 


ess life growing to the largest furniture house in Boston and the Amoskeag National Bank of Man- 
New England. chester, N. H. 


At the special Price we can In ordering send Postal or Express Order or Registered Letter 
ese only in t ew 

England ‘ v RETAIL 

the right to discontinue this a E. OSGOOD Co. MANUFACTURERS 


offer at any time after 30days 
from date.of this publication. 744-756 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


In writing advertisers please mention New England Magazine 
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As we pointed out in our article last 
month, municipal bonds are conceded to 
be the safest form of investment. The 
income from them, however, is rather 
limited, generally from 34% to 4%. In 
some cases it is possible to obtain over 
4% and as high as 44% 

For this reason many investors find 
them unprofitable and are oblized to 
search for another form of investment 
to pay greater returns. 

The development of the public service 
corporations or public utility companies 
has resulted in an opportunity for invest- 
ment at increased returns. 

Bonds of electric street railways and 
“interurbans’’ running between cities 
and towns, bonds of gas companies and 
electric light and power companies are, if 
properly and conservatively issued, safe 
investments, and usually pay 5%. 

Probably no other form of investment 
requires more care in its selection than 
the public utility bond. There are so 
many things which enter into a public 
utility corporation to make its securities 
either good or bad that the selection of 
the bonds should be intrusted only to 
investment bankers who have made a 
life-long study of the subject. 

Some bankers make a specialty of public 
utility bonds. They have a well-equipped 
organization to make a careful analysis 
of the securities which are offered them, 
and purchase only those which come up 
to a very high standard. They insist 
that the bonds issued shall represent only 
a portion of the value of the property, 
that the company, if dependent on a fran- 
chise, shall have a franchise running 
longer than the bonds, that the manage- 
ment shall be one of integrity, and that the 
earnings shall be sufficient to pay oper- 
ating expenses, taxes, and all interest 
charges, and leave a surplus, some of 
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which should be used for the mainte 
of the property. 

These bankers usually make periodical 
inspections of the properties,and b* this 
means are kept in close touch wit.i the 
physical condition of the plants ani! also 
receive monthly statements of ea:nings 
and expenses and a trial balance which 
reveals to them the true condition of the 
affairs of the companies. 

It will, therefore, be seen that their 
interest in an issue of bonds does not 
cease after it is sold to investors; they 
keep in close touch with the affairs of the 
companies until the bond issues are paid, 
and in this way are in a position to con- 
serve the interests of the bond holders. 
Sometimes they are represented on the 
Board of Directors and are influential in 
dictating the policy of the company. 

The mortgage securing the bond issue 
is usually prepared by their attorneys 
under their direction, and contains pro- 
visions which they know to be protective 
to the bond holder. These mortgages 
usually provide that a certain amount of 
money shall be set aside each year as a 
sinking fund, to be used only to retire the 
bonds of the company. 

There are to-day many good public 
utility bonds secured by mortgages on 
established properties, which are offered 
by, responsible bankers who have pur- 
chased them only after a most careful 
investigation. These securities can now 
be purchased at prices to pay from 5% 
to 54%. 

If any of our readers find it difficult 
to live on the income from present invest- 
ments, we suggest consideration of good 
public utility bonds offered by respon- 
sible investment banking houses. Be 
careful, however, in choosing your banker. 
It costs no more to deal with good 
bankers than it does with others. 
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Safe Investments 


The sponsorship of a conservative banking house of large experience is a 
first essential in selecting bonds for investment. Such sponsorship means 
a definite system of safeguards for investors from the day their money is 
invested until the final payment of interest and maturing principal. Largely 
as a result of this policy of protecting the interests of our clients we have as 
customers, in addition to all classes of public institutions, what is believed 
to be the largest list of private investors served by any banking house in the 
country. 


We own at the present time, more than two hundred 
carefully selected issues of bonds which we offer and 
recommend for investment at prices to yield from 


3.50 to 5.50 Per Cent 


Write for Booklet J **Public Service Corporation Bonds 


N. W. HARRIS & COMPANY | 


BANKERS 


56 William Street 35 Federal Street 
New York Boston 


Opportunities Investigation 


for | Assures 
Investment Knowledge 
| as to 


are constantly arising for those who keep in 


touch with the security markets. We are | Safety 


qualified both by experience and organization 


to keep our customers so posted. If you con- | You have not the time or facilities, | 
template an investment, let us know what | technical knowledge or experience, to | 
income you wish to derive therefrom, and | investigate the underlying factore inh 
what class of security you favor, or let us ad- | a bond issue. 
vise you from a knowledge of the nature of Hence, you should select a bond to 
the funds to be invested. Se meet your requirements only from the 
Also, conditions are continually arising list offered by a reliable Bond House. 
making it advantageous to shift investments Our investigating department has had 
from one security to another. We have a thirty-two years’ experience, and has 
department whose sole business it is to watch the services of technical engineers and 
investments of all customers, advising them thoroughly competent lawyers. 
immediately of any and all such opportunities, We only offer you bonds which we 
and having no securities of our own to sell, our have bought outright, after the inves- 
advice is without prejudice. tigating department has approved 
Write for booklets of information relative to | every feature of the issue. 


latest earnings of important Railway and In- | 
dustrial corporations, together with records | 
of selling prices for their securities over a period | rates, mailed on request. 


of years; or ask us to submit a list of invest- 
ment securities to meet your requirements. | E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 
(Refer to any bank or trust company) 
SCHMIDT & GALLATIN | 


21 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange CHICAGO DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
Trinity Building New York City 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising. 
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COMFORT IN MOTORING INSURED. 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


SPIRAL SPRINGS 


Made in St. Louis 


They save you 
They save your Engine 


They save your 8 ae 
They cost ittthe 


Look out for imitations. We guarantee these 


Apply; write or telephone 


F, SHIRLEY St. Berto" 


Telephone Back Bay 3910. 


16 YEARS ON THIE ®MARKE?Y 


Hallett’s 


Columbian 


Wood Polish 


Absolutely the Best 


Gold Medal Chicago 
World’s Fair 


For Sale only by 
Leading Stores 


BOSTON—Jordan, Marsh Co. 

PROVIDENCE—Shepard Co. 

FALL RIVER—R. S. Reed Co. 
TAUNTON—Presby, Field & Co. 


Manufactured by 
SHOVE & GAGE COMPANY, Inc. 
New York Boston Providence San Francisco 


The Most Delicious and Bene- 
ficial Confection ever 
Produced! 


LISTERATED 


PEPSIN GUM 


@ For fear that you do not know what 
LISTERATED PEPSIN GUM is, we 
will tell you. Write it in indelible lines on 


your memory. 


Listerated Pepsin Gum 


is an antiseptic chewing gum which creates 
an oxygen in your mouth and kills the germs 
which would otherwise enter your system and 
cause disease, and it is so delicious that you 
just can’t help liking it. 
For Sale Everywhere ! 
Manufactured by 


COMMON SENSE GUM CO. 


Boston in Massachusetts 


Gabler pianos the highest 
quality — artisti x pepe and in point 
of durability — that can be cela 


GABLER 
PIANOS 


THE PIANOS THAT WIN 
BY COMPARISON 


have the sincere endorsement of the best 
musical critics, and the enthusiastic recom- 
mendation of thousands of satisfied owners. 
For over fifty years the Gabler has been 
the choice of those who want highest quality 
and full value. ; 
You can secure a Gabler on the most 
attractive terms — ask for particulars. 


ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 
(Established 1854) 
466 Whitlock Avenue NEW YORK 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising. 
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FROM WOR 


Pearls #2. 


gold guard ring 


Gold tiled 
cuff links 60c. Pr. 


‘ir 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 


The illustrations above are wre actual size. They are iment from our regular catalog stock at our rices, The quality is 
nteed to be as represented. We refund your money if for any reason you are not satisfied with our at eueee 


WE SAVE YOU MONEY ey 
Our prices are the lowest. Beongee vi we sell for cash, and we buy for cash — It’s an important facts S Wd 
in price making; Because we suffer no losses from unpaid accounts; Because we sell you “direct from work- . 4° AG “ys 
shop'’— we eliminate the — of the jobber ond the retailer; Because you pay the cost of manu- 2S rs @' a 
facturing plus one modest profit. SSS 
You should buy ° us. Because we offer a selection than that of VOLS 
the metropolitan stores. This gives the out of town buyer an equal tage 
AFP SSS ff 


with those living in the largest cities. You should buy of us: Beca 
we take all the risk, we guarantee safe delivery and we guaran- 


2s > > 
tee to please you or to return your money; Because our rey 
money-back plan is a guarantee that you must be satisfied: @ Ox FPS dD > & 
Because thirteen years of unquestioned integrity is the best SY. Sl OS EFSF ZS 
possibile guarantee of honest values and fair treatment. OA SD 
We wantatrial order. Wewant an opportu- oy FSF SAS _ “2 < 

nity to prove the high quality of our goods. Send us 20c. oy 
in stamps for one of the handy pins illustrated above — S$ OSES 
pat the number on the margin under your, name and address. TPS LS SF 
zou can duplicate the pin for less than 35c., or if you do not o> ss 2, Se 

leve that you have received unusual value, just tell us so and CPM S < TSS €y 

Wearereliablie. For thirteen years we have been selling 
foods by mail. We have satisfied thousands of customers in eve 

teand territory. For twelve years we were located in Salem, ASS. , 2 PS 
and during the past year we have been located in Providence, R.I. We 4 
refer you to our present bankers in Providence and also in Salem: The S82S9 ,* (© - OP 
Phenix National Bank, Providence, R.I., the Mechanics National Bank, > 
Providence, R.I., and the Mercantile National Bank, Mass. OV OS SS 

BAIRD-NORTH CO oad Street, oes <4 3 


Providence. R. I. 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising. 
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MOORE’S Non-Leakable 


The perfect Pen omg 
particular people 


CLEAN TO CARRY — Safe to carry in vest 
pocket or shopping bag in any pusition. 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


$250] 


and upwards 


ALWAYS READY — 
Pen point rests in ink 
when not in use — hence no 


Impossible to \eak. wne of yo 
CLEAN TO HANDLE — Barrel shaking is required. cee 
in one piece —no joints. UNIQUE CONSTRUCTION—No other pen famil 
Can be filled with- like it. Can’t leak—no pen section to un- : 
out soiling the screw and get covered with ink. Uses any kind Engl 
fingers. of ink including Higgins’ India Ink. jagge 
Each ger nm fully guaranteed. Money refunded after 10 days’ trial if not , 
entirely satisfactory. Send steel pen that suits your hand and we'll match it 

Send for illustrated circular and testimonials from highly pleased customers. pear 
= AMERICAN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., 168 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. | |__ 
| 

H OWA | A Beautiful 
DUSTLESS DUST DUSTLESS | CL x Mas Git NC 

ER | 
Sal 

HOME! 

Belt Buckle o 


WITH THE WONDERFUL CHEMICALLY 
TREATED CLOTH 


That Cleans and Polishes Everything. 
jures Nothing. Improves with 
Washing. 


POSTPAID 25 CENTS 


Send address for booklet and pin money scheme 


HOWARD DUSTLESS DUSTER CO. 


In- 


pin can be had 
on receipt of 
$3.00 Srass or 
Gold led. Send 
for our 5o-page 
catalogue ip 
which vou will 
find a choice s 
lection of fobs 
emblems, pins, and buttons and fine jewelry 
Illustration, half size. 


SALMAN, The Monogram Man, 


A% a 


Half Size 


and a Coming 
Stop at Portland and 


Going 


The WEST END HOTEL 


Directly 
UNION STATION 


Break up railroad monotony and rest over night. 


Near enough to depot so you can havea fine meal. Best of service 


164N Federal Street, Boston, Mass. | 17 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
, Beach, 
A PERFECT HOME LAMP at LAST | (us | | ted Lincoln 8 
PURE WHITE DAYLIGHT AT NIGHT | K ingston 
Without Mantles, Chimneys or Wicks S { a tes Hot el Sts., Boston Z. 
Mass. 
| ALL LIGHT 
ed Only two blocks from the South Terminal Station, and Or 
wy No Color Rays, easily reached from North Station by Elevated Railway, 
and convenient alike to the great retail shops and bus? Loca 
No Odor ness centre, and also to theatres and places of interest, niles 
No Danger, AMERICAN PLAN: ae 
S oft, S teady and Brillian t, $3.00 per day and upwards. both 
Absolutely Safe, EUROPEAN PLAN: |B and | 
Cheaper than Oil or Gas. $1 00 per day and upwards. the f 
PINKHAM, 206 on. | 
The Perfect Acetylene Lamp, | 
Call or Send for Circuiars. TILLY HAYNES, Prop. JAMES G. HICKEY, Mas. — 


All interesting points in Casco Bay within easy reach 


Our porter meets all trains 


Rates (American plan) $2.50 to $4.50 per day. 


H. M. CASTNER, Prop., Opp. Union Station, PORTLAND, ME. 
In writing advertisers please mention New England Magazine 


Vegetables and supplies from our own farm 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


; THE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF INFORMATION | 


Outing with Best Results and Grand Entertainment Places 
Te ore to announce to our readers that as the January number of the New ENGLAND MaGazZINeE goes 


to press, the publishers will inaugurate a Bureau of Information. The purpose of this bureau will 
be at once to serve New England’s interests and to be of general assistance to all our readers — those 
of you who do not live the year round in the New England States, but count yourselves blessed if you 
ean spend a few weeks or months here each season, and you who, though residents of New England and 
familiar with many of its beauty spots, thirst for data of unvisited localities and undiscovered pleasures. 
The New England Bureau of Information will try to tell you what you want to know about New 
England out of doors, her mountains and valleys, lakes and rivers, picturesque farming country and | 
jagged coast line, and her excellent hotels, sporting camps, and boarding houses. 4 
The list of licensed guides, so deeply appreciated in our August and September numbers, will ap- | 
pear aguin with changes to bring it thoroughly up to the minute. 
4 Booklets and other literature furnished upon application. 
No information concerning outing places will be given other than of such as we heartily recommend as 
the result of our own investigation. 


Who Has Not Heard of the Famous aR 2 7 
WPNORTHEAST CARRY Fred C.N. Parke 
AT MOOSEHEAD LAKE TAXIDERMIST 


| 
WHAT HO! FOR FISHING, HUNTING AND HEALTH 
Greenville Junction, Maine 
‘| { Outlet House and Camps Branches at Northeast Carry and Norcross 
{ Located at the east outlet of Moosehead Lake, 11 
miles from Greenville Junction, by C. P. Ry., or A complete line of DEN DECORATIONS, as well as 


_ made from deer and moose feet, such as Hall Seats, Smok- 
both hotel and aie The very best of early ing Tables, Gun Racks, Stools, and small useful souvenirs. 
and late fishing and big game hunting. You own All taxidermy done by thoroughly to be relied upon 


the place whil Sen boo N experts. Your work promptly attended to. 
P e here. d for klet Goods forwarded on approval if desired. and backed by 


CHARLES: E. WILSON, Prop., -MOOSEHEAD, ME. our guarantee of and excellence. 


MOOSEHEAD INN 


The foot of Moosehead Lake is 


OPEN FOR THE ENTERTAINMENT OF GUESTS 


Located at the Junction of the B. & A. and C. P. Ry. and Steamboat Lines 
Gateway to the Finest Hunting Grounds in Maine. 


Free Hack to all trains and boats. Special attention to sportsmen. Good Livery connected. 


IRA W. CUSHING, Proprietor and Manager, Greenville Junction, Me. 


= In writing advertisers please mention New England Magazine. 
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7 THE COOLIDGE CORNER OFFICE 


&§ Brookline Real Estate, Mortgages and z 
Fire Insurance Exclusively rece 
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1321 Beacon Street, BRooKLiNE (Coolidge Corner) 
219 WASHINGTON STREET, BROOKLINE VILLAGE 
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pokline 


te 


Chestnut Hill 


Gentlemen’s Estates and Suburban Homes 


From $300,000 to $10,000. 


For Sale and For Rent 


The above cut shows but one of the several large estates exclusively in our hands—and we have 
complete information on all desirable properties in the best neighborhoods around Boston. We 
also handle Boston Business Properties as brokers, managers, and appraisers. . . . : 


COFFIN & TABER Boston, Mass. 


WM. LINCOLN & SON 


27 STaTE STREET 


BROOKLINE 


Brazer Bupa., Boston 
REAL ESTATE 


UR FIRM has been established since 1872: 
() and during that time we have made a 
specialty of Brookline Real Estate. 

q Our members are residents of Brookline, and 
any information regarding any piece of property 
within its confines can be given accurately. 

q@ Each year we Sell, Lease and Mortgage many 
estates, both large and small. We especially 
recommend Brookline Real Estate to con- 
servative investors. and are always prepared to 
offer from our long list of mortgage applications. 
gilt edge Brookline mortgages (non taxable) at 
rates 4°, 44 % and 5 % per annum according to 
the money market. 

q We solicit any Brookline Real Estate busi- 
ness, and can guarantee careful and intelligent 
execution of the same. 


TELEPHONE 
MAIN 3445 


MEMBER REAL 
ESTATE EXCHANGE 


HENRY D. BENNETT, 


BOSTON and BROOKLINE 
REAL ESTATE 


Real Estate, Stocks, Mortgages and Realties 
Bought, Sold and Exchanged, 


BURGLAR, FIRE AND LIABILITY 
INSURANCE PLACED 


85 WATER STREET, - BOSTON, MASS. 
RESIDENCE: 305 Walnut Street, Brookline. 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising. 
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HEN RY W. SAVAG 


Boston wa Haymarket Brookline 
7 Pemberton Square (1508 Brookline Coolidge’s Corner 


BROOKLINE 


THE BEST 
HOUSES AND SUITES 


to RENT in 
BROOKLINE 


HOME AND INVESTMENT 


Property For Sale 


Mortgages Insurance 
Care of Estates 


One of the most excellent properties offered in HENRY WwW. SAVAGE 


BROOKLINE 1331 Beacon St., Brookline 


For full particulars of this and others, write or telephone to TELEPHONE 1508 BROOKLINE 


BROOKLINE | |CHOICE 


Large or small, in one of 


BROOKLINE’S 


Most Select and Con- 


FOR SALE : venient Locations 


AND | for those wishing to establish A 
| MODEST HOME or A LARGE 
TO LET ESTATE, and also land whid 


merits the attention of builders, 


easy terms if desired, are for sale 
by 
J. D. K. WILLIS & CO. JOHN D. HARDY, 


50 State Street. 10 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


In writing advertisers please mention New England Magazine 
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For the woman who 
takes pride in her 
appearance. 


Stylish 
True to Nature 
Complete 


Only 
Four 


Ounces 


Nature's Rival 
“dir Form” 
Corset Waist 


Our Guarantee 


We positively guarantee Nature’s 
Rival ‘‘Air Form’’ Corset Wai-t to 
give instantly the full bust shape of 
perfect womanhood to any woman 
who lacks normal bust development. 
We guarantee it to give complete sat- 
isfaction, and we will refund at once 
full price on any Natire’s 
Rival garment if for any reason 
the buyer is dissatisfied with it and 
returns it to us within thirty days 
of date of purchase. 


Nature’s Rival Co. 


Manufacturers 


1308 Tacoma Blidg., Chicago 


Do not think of your new dress 

or winter coat until you have a 
Nature's Rival Air Form Corset Watst. 
Saves expense and delay of alterations 
—does away with ineffective padding, 
ruffles, etc. If your figure ts imperfect 
—-your chest flat or your bust too 
small— Nature's Rival ts made for you. 
A simple corset waist, delicately 
inflated, giving the tdeal bust line 

of the perfectly formed woman. 
Graceful and natural in effect, 

netther sight nor touch reveals its use. 
Even your dressmaker will not learn 
you wear tt, and will compliment 

you on your correct figure. Easily 
adjusted, cool and comfortable, worn 
with or without a corset. The secret 
of many an attractive figure you 
admire. See it at your dry goods 
dealer's, or have him order tt for you. 
Tf he will not, send me his name, and 
/ will send you style book and prices, 
and tell you how to get it. If you 
eel the need, you owe tt to yourself to 
get it at once. Nothing but Nature 
herself can take tts place. I guarantee 
a handsome figure—TI guarantee no one 
can tell you wear itt—l KNOW! 


HELEN HARLOW 


Manager Sales 
1308 Tacoma Building Chicago 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising. 
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A Trip ’round the World 
For $1.50 


An invitation is extended to you, by the Editor of 
THE TRAVEL MAGAZINE, to join him in a Trip ‘round the 
World, starting in January and extending through the year 
1909. 


The important sections of many countries will be covered on 
this trip, and each section will be described and explained bya 
traveler who has recently visited it. Every description will be 
profusely illustrated. 


‘This “Fireside” Trip ‘round the World will prove very in 
teresting to you, and it will also be highly instructive to the 
whole family. Your entire expense will be limited to $1.50, 
which covers the twelve numbers of THE TRAVEL 
MAGAZINE during the year 1909. 


If you wish to see a few numbers of THE TRAVEL 

MAGAZINE before accepting our Editor's invitation, we 

will mail you the October, November, and Decen- 

ber issues (which sell for 45 cents) upon receipt 
of 25 cents in coin or stamps. 


Please Use Coupon 
The 
Travel 


Magazine 


369 Fourth Ave., New York 


The Travel 


Magazine 
369 4th Ave., New York 


Dear Sir: | am interested 
in your **Fireside”’ Trip 
"round the world for 
$1.50. Please send me your % 
October, November, and December e5 
issues, as per special offer, for which | 
enclose 25 cents. 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising. 
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THE HANDIEST 


CLEANEST, MOST SATISFACTORY 
WRITING UTENSIL IN THE WORLD 


THE RED DWARF INK PENCIL 


never disappoints, never leaks, even when carried point downward, 
always writes when you want it to, does not waste your ink or try 
your patience. 


The Red Dwarf is good for a lifetimeand more. It’s good for 
any kind of work,—does all that lead pencil, steel or gold pen will do 
and does it better. Because of its great superiority, it is rapidly taking 
the place of these oldtime writing implements. It is the only fluid 
pencil that always makes perfect, legible carbon copies. 


INSIST ON THE GENUINE 


The remarkable popularity of the Red Dwarf Ink Pencil has led 
to numerous cheap imitations, many of them utterly worthless. Don’t 
let any dealer work the “substitute game” on you. Insist on getting 
the genuine with name on the barrel as shown in the illustrations. 
If your dealer doesn’t sell the genuine Red Dwarf, send $2.50 direct 
to us and we will mail you securely packed, a Red Dwarf Ink Pencil, either 
size; No. 1, 44 inches long, or No. 2, 53 inches long. Examine it thoroughly, 
write with it, carry it in your pocket. If you are not entirely satisfied, 
return it and get your money back. 


PENCIL 
O.WOO0D & Co NEW YORK 


D.WOO0D NEW YORK 


EMEMBER, we guarantee every Red Dwarf Ink Pencil for five 
R’ years against any defect in construction, workmanship, or 
material. $ : : : : : 


The price of the genuine Red Dwarf Ink Pencil is invariably $2.50. This 
season we are making a specialty of fine gold and silver mounted Red Dwarfs. 


Write for particulars 


D. WOOD & COMPANY 


Sole Agents for the United States, Canada, Mexico and Cuba 
90 WEST BROADWAY 


New York 


In writing advertisers please mention New England Magazine. 
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Don’t Forget 
to Keep on Hand 


a bottle of Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar. Its 
timely use may save you from days of sickness. Phy- 
sicians trace many a serious illness to a cold. 


Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar has cured coughs 
and colds for generations. It gives quick relief from sore 
throat, bronchitis and whooping cough. Pleasant to take. 
Leaves no harmful after-effects. Ask your druggist for 


Hale’s Honey of 
Horehound and Tar 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute 


Brings Health the 


The use of Glenn’s Sulphur Soap renders the skin 
soft, smooth and clear, while it imparts the delicate 
rose tint of health to the cheeks. 


It not only cleanses the skin but purifies, sweetens 
and frees the pores from injurious substances. 


For freshening, beautifying and preserving the skin, 
nothing equals 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


Sold by all druggists 


Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, Black or Brown, 50c. 


In writing advertisers please mention New England Magazine 


One Policy 
One System 


Universal Service 


HAT the American public requires 
a telephone service that is univer- 
sal is becoming plainer every day. 


Now, while people are learning that 
the Bell service has a broad national 
scope and the flexibility to meet the 
ever varying needs of telephone users, 
they know little of how these results 
have been brought about. The key- 
note is found in the motto—“One policy, 
one system, universal service.” 


Behind this motto may be found the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company—the so-called “parent” Bell 
Company. 

A unified policy is obtained because 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has for one of its functions 
that of a holding company, which fede- 
rates the associated companies and 
makes available for all what is accom- 
plished by each. 


As an important stockholder in the 
associated Bell companies, it assists 
them in financing their extensions, and 
it helps insure a sound and uniform 
financial policy. 

A unified system is obtained because 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has for one of its functions 
the ownership and maintenance of the 
telephones used by the 4,000,000 sub- 
scribers of the associated companies. 


In the development of the art, it orig- 
inates, tests, improves and protects new 
appliances and secures economies in 
the purchase of supplies. 

It provides a clezring - house of 
standardization and thus insures econ- 
omy in the construction of equipment, 
lines and conduits, as well as in ope- 
rating methods and legal work—in fact, 
in all the functions of the associated 
companies which are held in common. 

Universal, comprehensive service is 
obtained because the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company has 
among its other functions the construc- 
tion and operation of long distance 
lines, which connect the systems of the 
associated companies into a unified and 
harmonious whole. 

It establishes a single, instead of a 
divided, responsibility in inter-state 
connections, and a uniform system of 
operating and accounting; and secures 
a degree of efficiency in both local and 
long distance service that no association 
of independent neighboring companies 
could obtain. 

Hence it can be seen that the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company is 
the active agency for securing one policy, 
one system, and universal service—the 
three factors which have made the 
telephone service of the United States 
superior to that of any other country. 


American Telephone G Telegraph Company 


In writing advertisers please mention New I nugland Magazine. 
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have been established over 55 YEARS ay 
PIANO our system of payment every family of mad 
erate circumstances can own a VO $i pla 
We take old instruments in exchange and deliver the new piano he 
home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and explanation 
VOSE & SONS 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


Baby’ s Best Friend” 
and Mamma's greatest comfort. s relieves and 
prevents Chapped Mands and Chafi 
For your protection the genuine is put up in non- 
refillable boxes—the ‘‘t ox that Lox,’*with nen’s 
face on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents. 
Sree. 
ry Mennen’'s Violet ( Borated) Toilet Powder—It 
scent of Fresh-cut Parma Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN co. Newark, 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental ee oe... ole 


Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wra ps) Sam 
Specially prepared for the nursery. S d only at _ 


PIANO COMPANY,; Boston, Mass. 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


BY BUTTONS MADE OF WOOD 
PAINTED OR COLORED TO 
IMITATE RUBBER 


THIS GUARANTY 
COUPON-—IN YELLOW 


1S ATTACHED THIS WAY 
TO EVERY PAIR OF THE 
Genuine BE SURE 
THERE 
Pair, Mercerized 25c., Sik 50c. 
price 


on recetpt of 
GEORGE FROST ST COMPANY, Makers 


4 


with Andirons—a portable Fire Place as it were. 


of stove pipe. 


alive for hours. 
Send for special circulars 


52-54 Union Street, BOSTON, Massachusetts 


The fields shown above is an open Franklin stove 


Blower, and can be connected with any chimney by a piece 


The other cut shows the Hub Ebony Finish Wood 
Parlor Stove. The fire opening can be closed by a panel 
making an air-tight stove, which will keep the fire 


SMITH & ANTHONY CO., Makers 


TWO 
NEW ENGLAND 
TYPES 


EACH THE BEST OF ITS 
KIND FOR BURNING WOOD 


Has 


| 
BuTTONs 
ARE | 
/ MOULDED ; 
FROM 
| 
| GRADE if 
| RUBBER 
CUSHION 
4 RUBBER BUTTON 
| | 
| 
| 
HOSE 
SUPPORTERI 
1S GUARANTEED TO 
DEALER AND USER 
NST \MPERFECTION 
THE BUTTONS AND} 
LOOPS ARE LICENSED 
FOR USE ON THE) abe 
HOSE SUPPORTER | ae 
ONLY. | 
| 
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Cover 

Christmas Merr 

The Future of 

On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity 

Mystery. A Story 

What 
ford Pinchot, 


Notable Paintings from Old Salem 


Photographs by FRANK CovUSINS 
To My Mother. A Poem 
Education 
The Hartford Historical Pageant 
Notes from a Winter Diary | 


With Photographs by the 
Mistletoe. A Poem 
The Merry Yule-Tide 
et Abraham Lincoln Keyes. A Story 
| a New England Artists Series 


Ml Glen Noble. A Story 
IMustrated by Tom MiLLs 

di Tarry at Home Travel — 1889 
Northern Lights. A Poem 

An American Citizen 

A Glimpse of the Sage of Shady Hill 
Music. A Poem 
Dress and Address. 
Mansfield. An Economic Study 
Allan’s Cowardice. A Story 
The Oak Fire. A Poem 


Unawares. A Story 
Illustrated by GeorGe Seitz 


Factors of Safety 


.00 a Year. 


gx 


Bertrand L. Chapman, President. 


ew England Says o: on Deferred 
Gov. Curtis Guild, Jr., 
Higgins, Gov. Wm. T. Cobb, Ex Gov. 


Contents for December 


L. D. SHERMAN 


Makers oy? - Photographs by CLARISSA HOVEY 
r Country, Foreword THomaAs W. 


LAWSON 

JOHN MILTON 

FRANK H. SWEET 

A Symposium by Hon. Gif- 
Gov. Chas. M. Floyd, Gov. James H. 

Fletcher D. Proctor 

J. RicHarps DEXTER 


Crossy B. SPINNEY 

ELBERT HUBBARD 

BURDETTE CRANE MAERCKL. EIN 
Mary C. DICKERSON 


THEODOSIA GARRISON 
EUGENE Woop 

BEN BLow 

F. W. CoBURN 


Eric Pape’s “ The Romaunt of the Oak ee 


WINSLOW HALL 


EpwARD HALE 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 
DOROTHY CANFIELD 

F. W. BuRROWS 
Louise AYRES GARNETT 
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Epw. L. SABIN 
HILDEGARDE Haw THORNE 
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The Circulation of 


SOUARE DEAL 


The Nationai Organ of the Open Shop Movement 


Now extends to forty-four States, the District of Columbia, and the Territories 
of the Union, to Canada, the Philippines, England, Norway, etc., and gt 


Is Steadily Increasing 


Platform of Principles: 
No closed shop. 


No restriction as to the use of tools, machinery, or material except 
such as are unsafe. 

No limitation of output. 

No restriction as to the number of apprentices and helpers, when of 


| proper age. 


No boycott. No blacklist. No sympathetic strike. 

No sacrifice of independent workmen to the labor union. 

No compulsory use = the union label. 

That power through organization be placed in the hands of the people 
to effectually control the acts of all organizations when such acts relate to 
the public welfare, thus to perpetuate the individual liberty of every citi- 
zen and prevent interference with the continuous operation of industries. 


“Closely allied to the boycott is the blacklist, by which employers of labor sometimes prevent the em- 
ployment by others, of men whom they have discharged. In other words, it is a combination among employers 


not to employ workmen, discharged by any of the members of said combination. This system is as reprehen- 
sible and as cruel as the boycott, and should be frowned down by all humane men.’”’— ANTHRACITE COAL 
COMMISSION REPORT. 


Its subscribers represent all classes of society, wage-earners, professional 
men, farmers, merchants, manufacturers, etc. They are vitally interested in 
the open shop question and they read the magazine from cover to cover. 


$1.00 per year. 1/0 cents a copy. 


Advertisers who have goods to sell to that kind of _ ople wil find that 
advertising in THE SQUARE DEAL will prove profitabl 
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For advertising terms, etc., address 


THE SQUARE DEAL 


Battle Creek, Mich., or Rooms 701-5, St. James Building, 26th St. and Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


. Subscriptions may be sent to either office 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising. 
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For 1909 
What Other Magazines? 


To save time and money, why not decide now upon your — list 
for the coming year and send it to us along with your renewal (or new) subscription 
to the New England? 

One letter, one check—that will save time. 

All ordered at once at the special "club" prices quoted on the following pages— 
that will save money. 

As we are publishers, and therefore in close touch with publishers, our pnces 
are the lowest obtainable. 

As we are New England publishers and you are a New Englander, you will, 
perhaps, be glad to avail menial this opportunity to throw your magazine business 
our way—in return for the saving of time and of money. = 

If you require a quotation on a long list, please give us an opportunity to quote. 
But doubtless the offers on the two following pages will fill requirements. Order by 
number. We append a blank for your convenience. 


THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
| USE. THIS COUPON 


ENGLAND MAGAZINE, Date- 
South Building Boston, Mass., 
Gentlemen: — 


Enclosed. please find check for $— for which please send me with the NEW 


ENGLAND MAGAZINE. for one year, the publications named in your offer number 
(or named on list herewith.) 


Send to Name——— 
Send to Address ae 


Remarks 


\ aN PE ANDY: NEW ENG] 


DK. EPWARD EVERETT HALE 


Canfield, Ben Blow, Mary C. 
Garrison, Edwin L. Sabin, Eugene Wood, Elbert Hubbard. 


The New England Magazine aims to mirror New England's past, present, and future. 


Best Clubs 


Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale’s famous ““Tarry at 
Home Travels”’ will ap- 

ar regularly in the New 
Magazine each 
month, as now. What 
New Englander but loves 
Dr. Hale> What sub- 


ject so popular? 


NE SINGLE ISSUE contains Dr. Hale and Mr. Lawson, Honorable Gifford 
Pinchott, Governors Curtis Guild, Jr., James H. Higgens and others; Dorothy 
Dickerson, Nathan Haskell Dole, Theodow 


“Early Indian Fights;” “Great Religious and Thought Movements; " “Old Families of New 
«6 . 
England;”’ “Forest Preservation;” ““The New Education;” “The Red Spook of Socialism,” 
UNUSUAL VALUES 
Offer Offer 
No. No. 

1. New England Magazine. .. $3.00 7 New England Magazine ..... $3.00 
Everybody's Magazine ..... 1.50 3.00 

$7.50 $4.60 7.00 $4.35 

2. New England Magazine .... $3.00 8. New England Magazine ..... $3.00 
Review of Reviews ........ 3.00 Everybody's Magazine ...... 1.50 
1.00 For Delineator Magazine ...... .. 100 Pop 

: $7.00 $4.35 $5.50 $3.85 

3. New England Magazine .. $3.00 9. 

oman’s Home Companion. . 
Atlantic Monthly .......... 4.00 For a 150 For 
$7.00 $5.85 5.50 $3.85 

4. New England Magazine ... . $3.00 . 10. New England Magazine ..... $3.00 

Housekeeping ........ 1.00 For 100 For 
$5.00 $3.65 $5.50 $3.65 

5. New England Magazine .... $3.00 ll. New England Magazine ..... $3.00 
Good Housekeeping ........ 1.00 
Cosmopolitan .............. 100 For Current Literature ......... 3.00 For 

$5.00 $3.65 $7.50 $4.60 

6. New England Magazine ..... $3.00 12. New England Magazine ..... $3.00 
Review of Reviews... ..... 3.00 1.50 
150 For 1.00 For 

$7.50 $4.60 $5 50 $3.85 


No. 
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L 
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Thomas W. Lawson of 
Boston, becomes a contributor 
to the New England Magazine 
with the December number. 
The subject—“ The Future of 
Our Country.” It has meanta 
great deal to us to see ourselves 
as Lawson sees us. Lawson 
on “The Nation’s Future.” 
Lawson of the keen vision. 


“How to Write:” 


THOMAS W. LAWSON 


cnation Wrong?”—subjects like these you must be informed upon. 


“New England's Future Governors;” “What New England Says on the Topics of the Day;” 


“Great Opportunities in Present-Day Literature;” “Is Compulsory Vac- 


And where will you find matter of such editorial importance and the best of fiction 


combined with illustration and printing that is equalled by only one or two publications in 
America? Where but in your magazine, the New England Magazine? 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, $3.00 a year 


Offer with Offer wih 
No. Valuc No. Value 
usiness Man's Magazine ......... 4. ‘ 
13. Cosmopolitan Magazine ........... 4.00 38. Independent .. 5.00 
40. Putnam's and the Reader ..... 6.00 
~ Magazine ....... 4.00 5.00 
tt ‘ 
Petorial Review £00 42. Review of Reviews ......... 6.00 
3. Woman's Home Companion 44. Suburban Lif 6.00 
(Until Feb. 1, '09) 4.00 
Or with any other Class A magazine for $3.05 Or with any other Claes B magesies for 83.70 
with 
Value with 
Appleton’s Magazine ............. $4.50 Value 
Field and 45. Current Literature... $6.00 For €4.60 
27. Hampton's Broadway Magazine. 4.50 Garden Magazine ........ 4.00 305 
%. Motor Age 5 00 47 Government Magazine .... 6.00 = 4.35 
4.50 48. Harper's Magazine ....... 7.00 
30. National Magazine... 4.50 49. House and Garden . 6.00 a 4.10 
31. Overland Monthly |... 450 50. Journal of Education . 5.50 “ 4.365 
32. Pacific 4.00 5.50 4.40 
33 4.50 52. Motor 6.00 6.15 
4.50 = Instructor (2 years) 3.06 
35, Schoo ee ‘ *rimary ucation - 2} 3.35 
...... School Journal .......... 550 ‘* 3.10 


Orwith any other Class 4 magazine for $3.35 
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$75.00 Month 


guaranteed, for securing only four 
orders a day for Van Norden 
Magazine. Anyone of ordinary in- 
telligence and perseverence can easily 
earn that much and more. 

We want a bright, wide-awake 
young man or woman to represent us 
in every community where we are not 
now actively represented. Securing 
new and renewal subscriptions for a 
high grade publication like Van Nor- 
den Magazine is one of the most profit- 
able sources of income imaginable. 

Some energetic workers earn the 
above amount in their spare time—full 
time workers earn much more. We 
furnish equipment and show you how 
to start. 

People are beginning to select their 
: magazines now for the coming 
year, so NOW is the time for 
you to begin 
24 Stone Street Apply at once, using the 
attached coupon. 


NEw York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen : Please send 
me instructions and equip- 
ment for taking Van Norden @% fe 
subscriptions. If I don’t like your ° 
proposition I will return supplies 
promptly and it is understood I will be 
under no further obligations to you. 


‘4 
%, “4 
Name 
Street or Box No 
Town 
State Date 
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181 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Hits it Right—on the Top 


The paramount feature of the 


MELVILLE CLARK 


APOLLO PLAYER PIANO 


is the method of striking the piano keys. The Apollo player HAS 
A RANGE OF 88 NOTES OR THE ENTIRE KEYBOARD OF A 
74 OCTAVE PIANO and each one of the 88 pneumatic fingers 
STRIKES THE PIANO KEY ON TOP WITH A DIRECT 
STROKE in front of the key fulerum. This is the way of touching 
the piano key with the human finger, and AHUMAN EXPRESSION 
IS THE LOGICAL RESULT. The Apollo is THE ONLY 
PLAYER IN ‘THE WORLD that can play the great musical compo- 


sitions as they are played by the great living pianists. 


NO 65 NOTE OR 53} OCTAVE PLAYER CAN PLAY THOSE COMPOSI- 
TIONS, BECAUSE THEY MUST BE TRANSPOSED OR OTHERWISE 
MUTILATED TO COME WITHIN THE 53 OCTAVE RANGE, which any 


ene will understand utterly spoils the artistic effect and the original intent of tlie 


composer. What sort of piano is this to have in the musical home ? 


The Apollo has also the spring motor which prevents any sudden change in the 
tempo and is an exceptionally valuable device in player piano construction. Also 
the transposing mouthglees which changes the music to any key and corrects the 
annoyance caused by the shrinking and swelling of the music rolls due to 
atmospheric conditions. These two features add largely to its value as a 
musical instrument. 


THE APOLLO IS BEYOND QUESTION THE MOST DESIRABLE 
PLAYER ON THE MARKET AND ITS SUPERIOR QUALITIES ARE 


SUCCESSFULLY DEMONSTRATED IN EVERY INSTANCE. 


Send for handsomely illustrated catalogue to the manufacturers 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO CO. 


Steinway Building 


Chicago 


G. H. CHAMPLIN & COMPANY, Agents 


In writing advertisers please mention New England Magazine. 
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NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


NINETEENT! 
QENTURY 


ano 


REVIEW, - 


caITICAL 


Hut 


THE LEADING REVIEWS 


The most conspicuous living writers; the most helpful subjects; the most notable 
discussions of current events and thought; the most timely publication ; the most skilful 
editing ; and sold in America at nearly the half price charged in England. 


Nineteenth Century 


Fortnightly Review. 
and After. vind 


**Fullofreadablearticles.”” Living Church. 


‘* Foramplitude, variety, and strength of cone 
tents it may be fairly called foremost, and 
regarded as a model in its way.” —Literary 
World. 


**Cosmopolitan in its view and grasp.’’— 

Zion's Herald. Thorough discussions of 
at political and social questions.”— 7 4e 
ew Unity. 


Contemporary Review. 
. “The names of many of its contributors form 
a constellation of eminence."—Review of 
Reviews. 


Westminster Review. 

** Discusses questions of world-interest in a 
liberal and instructive manner.”— Weekly 
Witness. 


Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


The English family magazine; a bright, cheerful, entertaining monthly visitor, full 
of good stories, entertaining essays, and trenchent criticism; a magazine for the home. 
**Survives in undiminished vigor after a career of unexampled splendor.””—7he 


Bookman. 


Quarterly Review. 


*“*The bulwark of conservative opinion. 
** Veritably a condensed library with varied 
and attractive articles.” — Philadelphia 
Press. 


Edinburgh Review. 


The rival of The Quarterly.” {s re- 
freshing when magazines are changing to 
turn again to the ‘Old Quarterly ’.”—Can- 
ada Presbyterian. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE 


FOR THE ASKING. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW, each, $4.50 per year; any two, $8 50; any three, $12.00; all four, $16.00; single copies 
4ocents. EDINBURGH REVIEW, QUARTEKLY REVIEW, erch $4 00 per year; the two, $7 50; single 
copies. $1.25. BLACKWOOD’s MAGAZINE, $3 00 per year , single copies, 30 cents; With one quar: 


terly, $6.50; with two, $10.00. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY 


and g Warren Street. 


New York. 
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Your Thoughts Make You 


This book is a message from a great writer who wishes to awaken the mind 


Ni: of the most vital truths known to man to-day is expressed by James Allen in his wonderful book, 
“As a Man Thinketh.” 


of the race to the important fact that “‘As a man thinketh so is he’’—that each of us is what he is 
simply and solely by reason of what he has thought—that our to-days are but materialized thoughts of 
yesterd: y—that our to-morrows will be but the finished material created from the warp and woof of our 
mental : tivities of to-day. Mr. Allen teaches us that “Thoughts take form in action’’—that our thoughts 
are pre-~'ng forward ever toward material expression and activity—that we are constantly making mental 


paths 0\ -r which we must travel in our material activities. 
magnet 

our the 

of our «-sociates and occupations. 


He also teaches us that our minds are mighty 


attracting to us the people, things and cireumstances in harmony with the general character of 
chts—that our Mental Attitude determines the nature of our environment, and the character 
He makes no attempt to advance strange, wierd, mystical theories, 


but, on ‘lie ns onal 4 shows us that ‘‘As a man thinketi: so is he’’ is but “the statement of the operation 
] 


of a great universa 
the tide —and just as natural as either. 


aw, as invariable and constant as the swing of the planets, and the rise and fall oi 
These, and many other truths, this writer tells us in this great 


book which has attracted the attention of the thinking world. Read it together with ETERNAL PRO- 


GRESS and be master of your own life. 


AS A MAN THINKETH 


By James ALLEN 


A remarkable volume, the object of which is to 
stimulate men and women to the discovery and 
perception of the truth that 


“They themselves are makers of themselves” 
by virtue of the thoughts which they choose and 
encourage; that mind is the master-weaver, both 
of the inner garment of character and the outer 
nent of circumstances, and that, as they may 
as hitherto woven in ignorance and pain they 
may now weave in enlightenment and happiness. 


CONTENTS 
Thought and Character. 
Effect of Thought on Circumstances. 
Effect of Thought on Health and the Body. 
Thought and Purpose. 
The Thought-Factor in Achievement. 
Visions and Ideals. 
Serenity. 


It is little books like this that give one higher 
ideals and renewed inspiration. They make one 
forget “circumstances” and “environment” and 
think only of the power that lies within oneself. 
“Thought tends to take form in action,” and Mr. 
Allen shows how practical this can be made and 
what a force it can become in the life of anyone. 
“You will be what you will to be’’ is not merely 
& poetical thought, but a practical truth. With a 

nite ideal in his mind, believing in it and working 
towards it, Mr. Allen claims a man can make of 
himself what he wills. ‘As A Man Thinketh”’ is a 
book to make a friend of and may be studied for 
years without exhausting its truths. 68 pages, 
printed on exceptionally heavy Canterbury Laid 
paper; bound in green cloth. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


Eternal Progress one year—twelve 
nhumbers—and As A Man Think- 1 00 
eth, in green cloth.- - - - - ° 

Forward the coupon to-day. Send Money Order, 


Express Order or One-Dollar Bill. If personal 
check is sent add ten cents for exchange. 


ETERNAL PROGRESS 


A Monthly Magazine Edited by C. D. LARson. 


The great purpose of ETERNAL PROGRESS is to make 
true idealism practicalin everyday life, to bind the common 
to the superior, to weld together business and scientific 
living. And there is nothing more important than this. 

To accomplish anything worth while and to live a life that 
is a life, the ideal must be the goal and every thought and 
action must cause life to move toward that goal. 

There is a solution for every problem in life, and that 
solution is based upon the principle that to enter the greater 
is to seoure emancipation from the lesser. The natural 
way out is to grow out. Any person may work himself out 
of that which is not desired by growing into the realization 
of that which is desired, 


ETERNAL PROGRESS presents each month 
some new and valuable viewpoints of such timely 
subjects as Business chology, Practical Idealism, 
Modern Metaphysics, The Subconscious Mind, Cul- 
tivation of Ability and Talent, Right Living, Scientific 
Thinking, The Science of Success, The a 
of Genius, The Constructive Imagination, The Power 
of Personality, Memory, etc. vital subjects to 
the person who,.wants to increase his profits and 
make life worth living. 


Our success depends upon how we use the power and the 
ability that we possess. But we can use only that which we 
understand, And to understand the powers we possess, a 
study of Practical Metaphysics becomes indispensable, 

The demand for competent men and women is becoming 
greater and greater everywhere in the world, Any person 
can become more competent through the scientific develop- 
ment of his ability, methods for which development may be 
found in every issue of ETERNAL PROGRESS. 


The regular subscription price Is One Dollar a year. 
Twelve numbers: sixty-four pages each month. 


THE PROGRESS COMPANY 
402 Rand-McNally Bidg., Chicago, Iil. 


Attached is One Dollar. Please enter my sub- 


scription for one year to Eternal Progress and send 
me a copy of As A Man Thinketh, 


Name 


State 


Town 


In writing advertisers please mention New England Magazine 
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Had You Thought of Giving This 
Book as,a Chrisimas Present? 


~« 


The Most Remarkable Book of the Age! 
A Wonderful and Extraordinary Book! 


That’s the only way HEART THROBS can be 
described. The usual book of selections, mark you, 
is made up of things that a few “ high-browed”’ 
scholars have thought that the ople ought to 
like. But the selections in HEAR H ROBS are 
those that the people themselves say they actually 
do like. Do you see the difference? Do you see how 
this makes HEART THROBS an absolutely 
unique book, one that appeals to people in every 
walk of life. 
500 ds ? i 


At All Bookstores or Direct from Publishers, Using the Coupon 


—Money Returned if Not Entirely Satisfactory — 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING Co., Boston, MAss. 
GENTLEMEN: Enclosed find $ 


In writing advertisers please mention New England Magazine 


Nothing Could Speak Mor 


| Eloquently of the Affection of 
Giver Than Heart Throb, 


Nothing like this book ever has .ppeared 
before in any language. 

Men have writicn things that appealed to 
them, and perhaps these writings have ap 
pealed to the people and perhaps thicy have 


| not. 


Others have selected things that «appealed 
to them, and perhaps these selectins have 
appealed to the people and perhaps they 
have not. 

But this book was made up by the people 


themselves! 


In the truest sense, HEART THNROBS is 


| a book of the people, by the peopl and for 
the people. 


In response to an offer of $10,000 in prizes, 
more than 50,000 of what Lincoln called 
“the plain people of America’’ sent to the 
publishers selections of poems, stories and 
anecdotes that had comforted them in afflic- 
lion, cheered them in adversity. inspired 
them with nobler ideas of living, gave them 
new heart and courage to face the battle of 
life, or brightened a gloomy day with whole- 
some good cheer, humor, wit and _ hearty 
laughter, and it is these prize selections that 
make up HEART THROBS, the book. 

Just think of it! Here are hundreds of 
selections that, beyond question, are dear 
to the hearts of thousands of the best people 
whom Lincoln loved. Often clipped or cul 
by toil-stiffened fingers and age-trembling 
hands, yellow with years of preservation, 
soiled by frequent handling. stained with 
tears, scented with lavender, rose and ors, 
these contributions came in, each self-proven 
to be a veritable heart's treasure-trove. 

Heart throbs of happiness! Heart throbs 
of courage! Heart throbs of righteousness! 
Heart throbs of tender, beautiful and ex- 
quisite sentiment—they are all here for you. 


It is a great and good book, and a wonder 
ful book. 

It is a book for you to give to every friend 
and loved one, especially those who need to 
be comforted and inspired anew. 


And it is a book for you yourself to keep 
by you always. 

Most books you cast aside as soon as you 
finish reading them—they can give you pleas 
ure for only a short while. But this 1s 4 
book that will mean more and more to you 
as the years go by. It will be a sympathetic 
friend and kind helper whenever the skies 
become overcast. 


HEART 
4), 
| 
| 4 
The 
The Old Serap Book 
"pany 
By td 
| for which please send me “Heart ‘Throbs.” | 
| Address ..........--.... | 
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Some of Little, Brown & Co.’s Holiday Books 


SUN AND SHADOW IN SPAIN 
By MAUDE HOW Author of “Rama Beata,” ete. 


This talented author has written with ; “ation and sympathy of things Spanish. 
Wath colored plates and other dlustrations ad. $3.00 net; $3 


UNTRODDEN ENGLISH WAYS 
By HENRY C. SHELLEY, Author oj “Literary By-Paths in Old England,” ete. 


Treats of interesting nooks and corners of England that are off the beaten track 
With colored plates and other dlustratwons. Boxed, $3.00 net; postpaid, $3.20. 


PARIS, | THROUGH RAMONA’S 
THE BEAUTIFUL | COUNTRY 


3. 222. 


By LILIAN WHITING By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 
Various phases of life in the French Authoritatively points out what is fact 
capital are delightfully depicted. Fully and what is fiction in Helen Hunt Jack- 
illustrated from Boxed, son's romance. Whth 100 allustralions. 
$2.00 net; postpaid, $2.20 Boxed, $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.18. 


THROUGH THE GATES OF THE NETHERLANDS 
By MARY E. WALLER, Author of ‘The Wood Carver of ’Lympus.”’ 


A new edition, with many illustrations from paintings by Dutch m: or of this intimate 
book of travel and sojourn in Holland. Boxed, $1.50 net; postpard, $1.6 


THREE OF A KIND _ POEMS and SONNETS 


By RICHARD BURTON | of LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON 
The story of a musician, a newsboy, and Three volumes of verse in one, with 
a dog that appeals to the heart. J1- introduction by Harriet Prescott Spof- 
lustrated, $1.50. ford. Portrait. $1.50. 


THE ELM-TREE FAIRY BOOK 
Edited by CLIFTON JOHNSON 


A choice collection of carefully edited fairy tales, uniform with 
“The Oak-Tree Fairy Book,” ete. Profusely dlustrated. $1.50. 


SIDNEY at COLLEGE IRMA in ITALY 


By ANNA CHAPIN RAY By HELEN LEAH REED 
A college story in the popular “ Sidney’”’ The story of an American girl’s visit to 
series for girls. Jilustrated. $1.50. Europe. Jilustrated. $1.25. 
PRINCESS WISLA WIDE AWAKE GIRLS 
By SOPHIE SWETT By KATHARINE RUTH ELLIS 
A tale of the strange adventures that be- Devoted to the doings of a merry 
fell a little Maine girl. Jilustrated. $1.50. group of girls. Jilustrated. $1.50. 


ROVER, PERSIS PUTNAM’S 
THE FARM DOG TREASURE 


By LILY F. WESSELHOEFT By MYRA SAWYER HAMLIN 
A capital story of two children on a Another “‘Nan” story dealing with a hap- 
farm. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25. py lotofgirlsincamp. Jllustrated. $1.25. 


CHILDREN’S TREASURE TROVE OF PEARLS 
Edited by MARY W. TILESTON 


A rare collection of old stories for children 5to 9. Fully dlustrat-d. $1.50 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 


Holiday Catalogue 


In writing advertisers please mention New England Magazine 
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Fiction Just Issued 


THE TESTING OF DIANA MALLORY 


By Mrs. HumpHRY WARD. This is by far the strongest story in its purely human appeal 
that Mrs. Ward has written. It is, too, the most dramatic — a novel that charms and thrills 
as a story first of all. In addition it has in full measure the grace and distinction for which 
Mrs. Ward iscelebrated. The tense, yet tender, story of a girl who, on the eve of her betrothal 
to the son of a great house, comes into cruel knowledge concerning her dead mother. The 
man is given the opportunity of sheltering her in this time of storm and he — how does he 
meet it? That is the story. Eight illustrations in ~— from the — —" ‘s by 
W. Hatherell, R.I. Post 8vo. Cloth . . S150 


A SPIRIT INJPRISON 
By RoBErT HICHENS. Here is, at last, another ‘‘Garden of Allah’’—a book with all the at- 
mospheric power of Hichens’ great masterpiece. A SPIRIT IN PRISON is a new wonder 
work with the charm of a fresh new story. ThesceneisItaly. Human love is as sunny asits | 
skies, and the bursts of passion are like the sudden storms that break over its blue lakes. 
Italy’s people, its shores and islands, are brought to all but sight and sound in these pages. 
The love story involves an English woman, her husband, and her —" ina a gripping way. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth. ‘ $1.75 


THE SHADOW WORLD 
By HAMLIN GARLAND. Here is a new hypothesis in explanation of the bewildering “ spirit ’’ 
forces, and Mr. Garland advances proof that this hypothesis may have nothing to do with the 
communication of the living with the dead. He sets forth, not talk, but the actual records. 
It is an amazing, —_— and — — tale — an entrancing story. 
Post 8vo. Cloth. $ 1.35 


GILBERT NEAL 
By Witt N. HARBEN. The story — laid in a Georgia village — of a strong, proud woman of 
the new order — a story that will appeal forcibly toevery woman. This woman refuses to be 
put aside by her husband for the mere pretty face of a silly young girl. Mr. Harben has set 
about finding the truth of the matter and the result is a great story — far in advance of his 
other popular novels. Withfrontispiece. Post. 8vo. Cloth. $1.50 


THE WHOLE FAMILY 


A novel by Twelve Authors: William Dean Howells, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, John ken- 
drick Bangs, Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews, Mary Stewart Cutting, Alice Brown, Henry 
van Dyke, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Elizabeth Jordan, Edith wyatt, wid Heaton Vorse, 
Henry James. Illustrated. Post8vo. Cloth. $1.50 @ 


THE WITCHING HOUR 


By AuGustus THoMAs. The play which was the basis of this novel has been one of the most 

sensational successes of recent seasons. The story itself is filled with the light of a new idea. 
Telepathy, mental suggestion, hypnotism, the telling points of the drama, are caught and held 
completely in the novel. Jack Brookfield isa Kentuckian, warm of heart, ready of purse, and 
chivalrous. Heisasportsman, notasport. At his house the tragedy of murder takes place. 
A boy, frenzied by the sight of a cat’s eye in a scarf-pin, kills a young companion. The cat's 
eye has exercised a distressing influence upon generations of his family. Thus begins the 
narrative, which is carried forward as dramatically as the play. Three rare stories of love 
are blended, and, as for the humor, it is rich and constant. Illustrated with eight photographs 
from the play. Post. 8vo. Cloth. . $1.50 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising. 
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